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Sationals save us 65% a year on our investment.” 


— HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


In siness, too, Nationa 


both require accurate, efficient financial data processing. Sunenbbanedion —a age 
’ with the money they save, the 
“We have been using Nationals for many years. A study of our latest Notes Receivable continue savines 9s anaval gull 
National showed a return of about 65% annually, Accounts Receivable Your nearby National man wi 
Accounts Payable gladly show how much you cat § 
Subsidiary Ledgers save ind why your operators 
General Ledger will be | appier. 


“Our forward planning programs and day-to-day operating controls JOBS HANDLED: , 
will pay for themseive 


application tor 
paying for itself in less than 18 months. 
“In every operating division and department where Nationals are 


used, they have established a record of savings. It’s a credit to their ac- 
Cost Accounting 





curacy and speed. Their simplicity of operation is enhanced by the ease 
Pre-payroll 


with which operators can be 
sc cats Labor Distribution 

trained. In view of such experience, “) Ante Payroll Writing 

it is understandable why we are so : Analyses 


pleased with National equipment.” Vice President—Finance 
Harris-Seybold Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, on10 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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Dangerous gusts of scalding 
steam made safe 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


1 ype There used to be plenty of 
it here every time a hose would 
blow. Scalding steam under pressure 
shoots through the hose to the pressing 
machine that gives hats their final shape. 

But the hose they were using couldn’t 
stand the heat and pressure. There was 
constant expense—and always the 
danger of bursting, scalding the operator. 

Then the hat company heard about 
the Burstproof steam hose, developed 
by B. F. Goodrich. It’s made with braided 
steel wire buried in the rubber, and can’t 
burst even if it finally wears out. That’s 
only one of many B. F. Goodrich 


improvements in steam hose—some to 
make it safer, others for longer life, 
lower cost. The B. F. Goodrich hose in 
the picture lasted three times. as long as 
any hose used before. Not one single 
length has ever burst. 

Product improvement is always 
going on at B. F. Goodrich. Some 
improvements are big, spectacular; 
some are little; many are too technical 
to explain easily, butall save you money. 
Every product gets its share—conveyor 
belts, V belts, every kind of hose, 
hundreds of others. None is ever regarded 
as “‘finished”’ or standardized. 


How this cuts your costs: Biggest 
cost savings come almost always from 
top performance rather than lowest 
prices. If you use rubber products, 
remember B. F. Goodrich is one company 
that will never lower its quality standards. 
This means you can be sure of top 
performance and real money savings 
when you buy from your B. F. Goodrich 
distributor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Dept. M-409, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
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Things happened and fast . . . when 

PaRADE broke an exclusive story on 
“Operation Cleansweep,” the government's 
sale of surplus property. 
Ten million people read the story, and 
more than 30,000 grabbed their pens to 


write for more information. Of these, some 
3,000 sent in orders for regular bulletins 








on surplus sales—at $7.00 per subscription. 


Making people stop, read and act is 
something PARADE does so well 
that independent surveys show it is 
America’s best réad magazine. This 
pays off for advertisers, giving them 
twice as many readers per dollar 

as the big weekday magazines. 


No doubt about it: To get results and get 
them quick, ParapE has what it takes. 



























PARADE... The Sunday 
magazine section of 47 fine 
newspapers in 47 major 
markets... with more than 
14 million readers every week. 
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9 YOU ALONE © 
Mr. Air Freight Shipper! 


Air Freight—and Air Freight only—gets 
preferential treatment from the new 
Slick Airways. Nothing else takes prece- 
dence: not passengers, not mail, not Air 
Express. Air Freight gets 100% of us- 
able space. Up to 32,000 lb. (DC-6A), 
down to the smallest items ($4.00 mini- 
mum), every pound we handle receives 
premium service at Air Freight rates. 


We are the Air 
Freight Specialists. ot 
At Slick, i 
Air Freight is 
our business. 
Your shipment 
gets our 
undivided 
attention. 








LES OF NEW SLICK SERVICE 
YORK TO LOS ANGELES 


CO Serre 4 days 
ICK AIRFREIGHT....Overnight 


: Eastbound rates especially - 
favorable. : 


OVER 30 
CITIES 
SERVED; 


CHECK 
YOUR LOCAL |= 
PHONE ere ee 
BOOK eS 
OW...a SLICK truck 
come to your door. : 





SPEED « ECONOMY * DEPENDABILITY 


LICK 


The Certificated Scheduled 
Air Freight Line 



















Better laminates 
start with better 
resins. Taylor de- 
velops its own 
specialized resins 

. manufactures 
them in two-story- 
high vessels under 
rigid control. 
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man ,f* \ , Taylor’s own paper mill produces special- 


ized grades of paper for Taylor materials 





. in accordance with Taylor’s own 
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wif! formulations. 


Joining the resins and the base material 
takes place in this four-story vertical 
coating machine. Paper, fabric or 
mat bases are impregnated with ’ 
resin in this completely mechanized, 
accurately regulated process. 

















Complete fabricating facilities. 
Finished parts of Taylor lami- 
nates are produced to your 
specifications in Taylor’s fab- 
ricating department. . . which 
includes facilities for punch- 
ing, milling, sawing, drilling 
and grinding. 





KE a look behind the scenes. . . and you'll 

see why Taylor laminated plastics meet such 
high standards of performance in your product 
and in your manufacturing operations. An un- 
usual combination of resin chemistry, plastics 
production technology and fabrication knowl- 
edge goes into Taylor materials. 


It is this complete integration, extending all the 
way from the formulation of basic ingredients 
to the fabrication of finished parts, that enables 
Taylor to supply you with laminates that meet 
or exceed your present product requirements. 
For the future, too, this combination of chem- 
istry and manufacturing experience promises 













Shown here are just a few of the thousands of parts made from 
Taylor phenol, melamine, silicone, epoxy and combination laminates. 


t built into Taylor laminates 


continuing development of new materials . 
with which you'll build your products of 
tomorrow. 


Plan to take advantage of the superior qualities 
of performance and economy that Taylor lami- 
nates can contribute to the products now in 
production or on your drawing boards. There’s 
a wide range from which to choose . . . hot- 
punch and cold-punch phenol laminates, mela- 
mine, silicone, epoxy and combination laminates 
in many different grades. Taylor specialists will 
be glad to lend a hand in selection of the most 
advantageous type for your specific application. 
Just write or call your nearest Taylor office. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. Plants in Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, California 





Branch Offices Distributors 
Atlanta Detroit* Philcdelphia Grand Prairie, Texas 
Boston* Indianapolis Rochester* Houston 
Chicago* Los Angeles = San Francisco* Miami 
Cleveland* Milwaukee* St. Louis New Orleans 
Dayton* = New York* — Rockville, Conn. Toronto 


*Teletypewriter service at both plants and these branches 
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R/M rubber research and experience has pioneered many major gravel and earth at huge construction projects: coal, iron ani 
advances in conveyor belts to move materials faster and more copper ore from mines to processing plants. Other R/M belts con 
economically. Hundreds of miles of R/M conveyor belts move sand, materials and parts in plants; move mail in post offices. 


R/M RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE VITALIO 
HIGH STANDARDS OF PRODUCTIO 


Raybestos-Manhattan’s rubber know-how enables industry to 
work faster, more efficiently, and with greater economy; helps 
provide you with many of the comforts and conveniences of life. 

















Raybestos-Manhattan products embody the skill of parts to the largest precision rubber-covered paper ml £ 
rubber specialists—men who have a background of more rolls. Its research and development laboratories a 
than 60 years of industrial rubber experience, who make constantly evolving and testing new products like the Othe 


patented R/M Poly-V Beit Drive that eliminates match 
ing problems, combines the simplicity and strength 0 
flat belts with high V-groove grip 


a habit of engineering well in advance of the need. 
Among other things, R/M was one of the first to 
engineer cups and boots for hydraulic automotive 


o A ~*~ 


brakes, and the first to rubber-line the giant 2-story If you have a problem rubber might solve, call in R/M 

tanks that help keep our doctors supplied with uncon- The same goes for asbestos, engineered plastics, am 

taminated antibiotics. R/M today has complete facilities sintered metal. Take advantage of the specialized skill | SPE 
of R/M’s seven great plants and research laboraton® §  taer 


for handling everything from tiny custom-molded rubber 
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After R/M Rotary Hose has helped drill the 
oil well, R/M Loading Hose flows the crude 
through tankers to refineries. Other R/M 
hoses flow the fuel oil and gasoline through 






Contractors, builders, industrial plants use R/M Hose 
to deliver compressed air and steam, to suction mud and 
water, to convey chemicals, fuels and lubricants, to 
sandblast stone and metal surfaces. Farmers use R/M 
Anhydrous Ammonia Hose to fertilize the soil. 


R/M rubber bonded abrasive wheels satisfy both 
workers and management men who want speed and 
quality production at low cost. Exclusive R/M bonding 
processes insure long wheel life; uniform, clean material 
removal in grinding, cut-off and finishing operations. 


Here’s a huge example of R/M’s ability to cover or line anything with 
rubber—giant papermaking rolls. Other examples: steel mill and textile 
rolls; submarine battery compartments; world’s largest plating tank; 
chemical tanks, pipes, valves and fittings. If you can’t ship it, R/M will 











tank cars and trucks to you. bring its specialized skills into your plant. 
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R/M’s famous bowling balls come as close to being 
perfect spheres as it is humanly or mechanically possible 
to make them. Total variation is within the thickness of 
a human hair. They are correct as to balance and weight. 


R/M V-Belts drive thousands of the refrigeration com- 
pressors needed while foods are being processed, trans- 
ported or stored. Other R/M belts drive air conditioners, 
crushers, pumps, presses, lathes and oil drilling units. 


Whoever You Are ... Whatever Your Business ... An R/M Product Touches Your Life 


A 2.2 @ 


Abrasive and Industrial 
Diamond Wheels Drive Belts 
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Rubber Lined and 


Industrial Hose = Covered Equipment 


. | Broke linings Mechanical Packing 
| paper me Wend Guach Face. pes 9 a a Conveyor Belts 
atories ar 
cts like the 
ates match 
strength 0 


Other R/M Products: Asbestos Textiles « Engineered Plastic and Sintered Metal Products « Fan Belts and Radiator Hose « Rubber Covered Rolls ¢ Bowling Balls « Other Industrial Rubber 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. passaic, NEw JERSEY 





Lin RM Gondor a Grey-Rock 

aves, oes * MANHATTAN ... Urey-hOoc 

astics, ane 

ilized skill SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 

boratone. FACTORIES: Passaic, NJ. Bridgeport, Conn. « Manheim, Pa. « No. Charleston, S.C. © Crawfordsville, Ind. «© Neenah, Wis. « Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 
























































Protection that outlasts just painting! 





Most advanced development by Sonneborn... 
leader in the masonry waterproofing field 


Just one application of Colorcoat cuts 
maintenance costs. Homes, factories, 
commercial or institutional buildings 
—all bei: :it from the outstanding water 
repellency and lasting protection of a 
coating many times thicker than just 
paint. 

Colorcoat gives any building, old or 
new, a fresh personality that increases 
its value. On brick, stucco, concrete, 
block construction or asbestos cement 
shingle, Colorcoat’s ready-to-use for- 
mula, applied by brush or spray, has 
these advantages: 


® Contains Silicone for positive water 
repellency 





Product of 


@ Reinforced base eliminates chalk- 
ing, flaking and peeling 

® Bridges hairline cracks, seals pores 

@ Permits the wall to breathe, pre- 
venting damage due to condensa- 
tion 

@ Can be applied over surfaces pre- 
viously painted with either oil or 
water-base coatings 

@ Bonds two ways—by adhesion of an 
oil base and gripping action of re- 
inforcing fillers 


@ Gives protection and a textured, 
decorative finish that lasts for years 


Your assurance of quality is in the 
name, Sonneborn, for over half a cen 
tury one of the most respected names 
in the building products industry. 


Colors: Lime Green, 
Tropical Tan, White, 
Concrete Gray, 

Slate Gray, Tile Red, 
Old Ivory, 

Ranch Rose, 

Cloud Gray, 

Canyon Tan 


Write for more facts and the name of your nearest appointed applicator or distributor. 


rm. PEG. U.S. PAT. OFF REPRESENTED IN CANADA 


Building Products Division 


donneborn L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


RESEARCH 


See listing in Sweet's Catalog 
MAKERS OF LAPIDOLITH CONCRETE HARDENER 
HYDROCIDE S-X COLORLESS e 


404 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


HYDROCIDE WATERPROOFINGS 

















READERS REPORT 


Farm Problem Analyzed 





Dear Sir: 
I have just been reading the 
article entitled “Answer to the 


Farm Problem,” which appears op 
page 23 of the April 2, 1955 issue 
of BUSINESS WEEK 

We have an analysis of the farm 
market . . . entitled, “The Need 
For and Use Of Market Research” 
which indicates the numbers of the 
individuals that you call “small. 
inefficient farmers,” and that they 
can be segregated by counties for 
marketing and other study pur- 


poses. . . . Since counties are a 
basic building unit in constructing 
Statistics . . . the whole concept fits 
together nicely. It now appears that 
we have developed a new dimen- 
sion in measuring America’s most 


vital, yet most dispersed industry, 

We are happy to find a 
broader general knowledge of the 
difference in quality or “potential” 
between farmers [and] believe this 
represents a trend. We are glad 
to have publications such as yours 
pointing out the true nature of the 
farm market. . 


VicTOR HAWKINS 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
TOPEKA, KANS 


Dear Sir: 

It seems to me that the charts 
shown in the lead-off article on 
farm income {[BW—Apr.2’55,p23] 
are quite misleading. . . . These 
charts are confusing sales billed 
with net income, as far as the 
farmer is concerned. I should think 
before they mean anything, the 
farmer’s per capita cost would also 
have to be taken into consideration. 
A farmer cannot run a 270-acre 
farm for the same cost as a 220- 
acre farm, even if the things he 
purchased, including labor, were to 
remain constant. 

Also I rather doubt if you could 
call it an improvement in the agn- 
cultural picture if a poor farmer 
was just about to go bankrupt and 
then, just in the nick of time, 
a rich uncle died and left him 4 
comfortable income for life. 


O. F. Haas 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


e The first chart, labeled “Total 
Income” is actually “Total Net 
Income”; it includes gross income 
from the sale of products, less & 
penses. In the text, column 1 on 
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Indeed a 
pleasure to 


And that applies to any letter typed on the 
New Remington Electric .. . the typewriter that 
turns out such truly distinctive executive corre- 
spondence in so little time and with so little effort. 


Remington. Fkand 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Makers of the Remington Standard, Electric, Noiseless, Quiet-riter and Office-riter Typewriters — 








... But | know he does! 


“He’s a high-pressure, hard-working guy 


whose first love is his job. Always on the go— 
never a sick day in his life. Bounds from meet- 
ing to meeting. And he travels a lot. 


“*He says he never takes a vacation. But I 


know better! 


“You see, he almost always travels by 
Pullman. 1 know because J get his reservations 
and tickets. And when he gets back in town J 


can see how refreshed and rested he looks! 


“That chance to relax on Pullman trips— 
to shrug off every last trace of business tension 
—is a vacation in itself. It’s his chance to ease 
back in the diner or club car and enjoy good 
food and refreshment. To get a good night’s 
sleep in a private room without a moment’s 
worry about highway traffic hazards or weather. 


“Yes, sir—I can always tell when he’s had 


a vacation by Pullman!” 


You're safe and sure when you 


©1955, The Pullman Company 


10 


Take a Pullman vacation to- 
night! Feel that restful peace and 
quiet. It’s America’s finest, safest, 
surest, most comfortable, depend- 


able form of travel! 


Relax the miles away over a 
tempting, hot, freshly-cooked din- 
ner—or your favorite refreshment. 
Then to bed, in a snow-white, 
king-size bed. Have a “‘rent-a-car”’ 
reserved for you at your destina- 
tion, if you wish. 





page 24, we dealt with net income. 
after expenses, and the chart shouig 
have been explicit on the same 
point. 

About that rich uncle: All we’ 
saying is that the continued high 
level of general business is the chief 
cause of agriculture’s relatively 
stable per capita income; if bug. 
ness should slump, the picture 
would worsen rapidly for farming, 


A Real Fan 


Dear Sir: 

The article, “Timetable for Next 
Car Engine, BW—Apr.2'55p 
134] is excellent, and there is little 
doubt that the gas turbine wil] 
supplant the piston engine. 

However, I take bold exception 
to your comment that the ad- 
vantages of an automobile gas tur- 
bine make a reciprocating engine 
seem as antiquated as a Stanley 
Steamer. I think you could use 
some other car for comparison. 

As one who has owned and 
driven Stanley Steamers I can as- 
sure you that no car up to this 
time has given the ride that the 
Stanley Steamer gave. Moreover, 
I believe that if as much time and 
thought were given to poppet valve 
gas engines, and as will be given 
to gas turbine engines, that the 
steam car would prove equal to 
anything yet developed or likely to 
be developed in either field. 

Don’t forget that the most mod- 
ern heat generating unit, atomic 
power, uses steam, or some form 
of gas expanding from a liquid, 
in order to transform its heat- 
power into motion 

As a matter of fact, I believe 
that if one were to gather together 
the current thinking and design on 
the subject of steam boilers, plus 
the latest in steam engines, that 
the known burner techniques could 
provide the necessary power source 
for the 500 to 600 psi. steam 
required. With this data as a basis, 
one could put a smooth running, 
light-weight steam car on the road 
long before the gas turbine. 

R. H. McCiure 


YONKERS, N. Y 


Ground Support Needed 


Dear Sir: 

Your presentation of the un 
pleasant problems of air defense 
[BW—Apr.16’55,p52] “If Bombers 
Come” was very impressive. BUSF 
NESS WEEK readers can do some 
thing about it right now by sup 
porting their local units of the 
Ground Observer Corps with 
money, supplies, publicity and 
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=] Fert izing by Injection 


aa Heohps Piaihuce Bumper Crofts 


relatively 
a bed. The fastest growing development in 
Picture ae oa 
farming, modern fertilizing of farm soils is 
the widely increasing use of agricul- 
tural ammonia. 
Phillips 66 Agricultural Ammonia 














=e | js applied directly to the soil with 
pr.2°55, $ bg 
e is it injection equipment four to six inches 


ine will deep in the moist root zone. 


xception Phillips two large ammonia plants 
the ad- are now producing over 1,000 tons 
bye: of anhydrous ammonia per day. 
‘Stanley Roughly half of this is used as agri- 
uld use cultural ammonia to improve the 
1son. 

ed and yield and the food value of many 
an & crops. Much of the balance goes in- 
to this é 
hat the to the manufacture of other nitrogen 
oreover, fertilizer materials. 
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st mod- 


bys —e aE — Here you see the difference between un- 
liquid, fertilized corn and corn fertilized with 


s heat. agricultural ammonia. Phillips 66 Agri- 


believe - cultural Ammonia contains 82% nitrogen 
ogether : — more nitrogen per dollar than farmers 
i @ “We : | | can get in any other type of nitrogen fer- 
s, that e Y ARE SAA Cv tilizer. With good soil management prac- 
= TN a ~ tices, agricultural ammonia is bringing 
steam es 4, & ~ farmers three to four dollars return for 


a basis, every dollar invested. 
unning, 


e road eS dite Helping farmers to realize bigger yields, 
: ihe ~ lower production costs, and more profit 
per acre, is one of the many achievements 
made possible by the diversified manufac- 
turing activity which Phillips accomplishes 
on a firm foundation of petroleum raw 
materials. 
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a PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
/ yA Phillips Chemical Company, a Subsidiary _ Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


i We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 
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lt reduced soilage 
of white goods 20% 


...REPORTS A LEADING DEPARTMENT STORE 


HIS HAPPENED TO a large New York concern. They wanted less dirt 
yee dust throughout the store, especially in the white goods depart- 
ment. So they simply replaced the over 300 conventional filters in their 
air conditioning system with PLIOTRON. 

They soon found PLiotRON reduced the soilage of white goods by 20%. 
They also found PLiotRON remained effective far longer. And when 
it became dirty, its original efficiency was quickly restored with a 
water bath. 

PLIOTRON is the truly washable, electrostatic air cleaner—much more 
than a mechanical screen. There are three reasons for its greater effi- 
ciency: 1. Its plastic filter medium actually attracts and captures up 
to five times as many fine dirt particles. 2. It depth-loads rather than 
surface-loads. 3. It can be used over and over again. 

PLIOTRON slips into standard holders in. any forced air heating or air 
conditioning system using ordinary filters. It is fast becoming first 
choice throughout business and industry — anywhere cleaner air is 
wanted or needed. For details call your PLiotron Distributor. Or 
write Goodyear, Pliotron Sales Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 





YOUR HOME TOO con be cleaner and healthier, when it's protected against 
air-borne dust and dirt with PLIOTRON-the filter that’s really an air cleaner. 








Pliotron—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


PLIOTRON Air Cleaner by 


GOODZYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





personnel. Businessmen should ; 
sist that their local governmen 
likewise. 

The volunteer watcher 
protecting American busines 
serve the support of Amer 
business. “I pay my taxes” is 
answer. So do the Volunteers 

The mission of the Go¢ 
hardly described by the phrag 
fill in low-altitude gaps.” The shp 
comings of radar are numem 
and [in some instances] the Grog 
Observer Corps might well bg 
only means of identifying approgg 
ing aircraft. 

G. F. Muepey 
SUPERVISOR 
MANHATTAN OBSERVATION Post 
GROUND OBSERVER CORPS 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Heat Answer No. ] 


Dear Sir 

In answer to Reader Kain’s ley 

BW—Apr.16°55,p12] concern; 

the excess temperature in 
offices, the explanation js 
simple. It is one of heat distrib 
tion. 

The greatest number of offic 
public buildings and other larg 
multi-story buildings employ a cos 
vection heating system whereby tk 
air is heated by blower units, » 
cessed or exposed convector unit 
etc. This does not always produc 
uniform heat distribution and wher 
One area may be at 80° F, a 
other area at a more remote poit 
from the convector unit may k 
at 60° I 

It has been found in this couty 
as well as in other countries, noe 
ably England, that radiant heatin 
systems produce the most unifom 
temperature gradient. In one 
the most difficult heating jobs: 
public building entrance hall witf 
a sixty foot high ceiling archwa 
with radiant hot-water pipes pt] 
duced only a 2 degree F. variatiot 
in temperature from floor to ceiling 

This explanation does not eva 
consider thermal shock condition, 
psychological feeling of comfor 
control instrument sensitivity, © 
the heat lag of the entire heatiy 
system. It is a fairly comple: 
problem 
ARNOLD OsHI\ 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


° We welcome answers from otte 
readers on the overheating problen 
Scapegoat King 
Dear Sir 

Referring to “The Scapegost 
King” [BW—Mar.26'55,p176] 
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‘Automatic’ Sprinkler designs, engineers, manufactures and installs approved systems of fire protection 


for all classifications of occupancy. Examples of the thousands of industrial, commercial and institutional 
Properties protected include: 


a Wass a agigileell ' 
GREENBRIER HOTEL 45 RODDIS LUMBER AND VENEER CO. PASCO PACKING COMPA’ 
is fe arn oe 4 — - 3 Laat | poh 
_ = 4 tt a « § ¥ Qe ” <— 


Walomalc Sprurtler 


4 ~—s-First in Fire Protection 
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"Rockwell Report. 


= by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
; President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


ECENTLY ONE OF THESE REPORTS MENTIONED that 
R our Plant Managers are encouraged to take an 
active part in community affairs. Several people 
have written to ask why we felt these “extra- 
curricular” activities were important enough to be 
made a part of company policy. 

Actually, such activities are not extra-curricular at all but are, we feel, 
part of our business and social responsibility. Good relations with the com- 
munities where we have factories benefit everyone. While details of achieving 
them differ in each community and with each General Manager, there are 
certain basic fundamentals which are a matter of policy. 

For instance, we believe that the core of good community relations are 
good employee relations. When men and women like where they work— 
they say good things about it at home, to their friends, at their clubs, and 
in their churches. 

But over and above that, we make a sincere effort to show the community, 
as a whole, that we want to be good neighbors. This means more than just 
issuing publicity stories. It means (as we mentioned in that previous report) 
that the General Manager and his staff work with service clubs, the local 
chamber of commerce, youth organizations, and worthwhile charities—not 
only by contributing a company check, but also by contributing time and 
effort. They cooperate with the police and fire chiefs in such projects as 
safety campaigns. 

Such a Community Relations program sounds like a lot of work—but it 
is rewarding work. A factory on good terms with its employees and its 
neighbors is usually an efficient plant. And over and above that, there are 
very worthwhile human dividends in knowing that your neighbors are glad 
you’re among them. 





* * * 


Rockwell-Nordstrom valves have been known for so many years as 
the quality lubricated plug valves that they are also considered by 
many people to be high-priced valves. Actually, a comparison of 191 
standard valve sizes and types shows that our valves are lower in 
price than 86% of the competitive valves listed. We have never sold 
on price, but we have always utilized every practical technological 
improvement to remove needless manufacturing cost while keeping 
quality at the highest possible level. 


« * * 


Our subsidiary, Edward Valves, Inc., offers a concrete example of the degree 
to which we accept our responsibility to our plant communities. Edward has 
joined with several other industries in Indiana, and with Purdue University, in 
a practical and long-range program of community planning aimed at preventing 
the blight of obsolescence which has settled over so many industrial areas. 


* * * 


Entries in our Delta Power Tool Division’s “Finest Home Workshop” 
contest, which ends July 15, are exceeding preliminary estimates. This is in 
spite of the fact that an entry involves both making a snapshot of the con- 
testant’s workshop, and the writing of a 150-word statement. The contest is 
open to owners of three or more Delta Tools, and the first prize (there are 
fourteen prizes in all) is $1000 worth of additional Delta Tools of the 
winner’s choice. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH &, PA. 
for its customers, liers, loyees, stockholders, and other friends 












believe the stock market had a 
to do with the depression, lal 
agree that a “mountain of cred 
is a great danger. That. and 
yf defense spending, cov 
well make a bad situation, __ 





cessation ¢ 


JOHN F. Ly 
OAKLEY, N. J 





Lightening the Burden 


Dear Sit 

Your feature article on Sen Pa 
H. Douglas | BW- ~Mar.26°5§ p12 
is extremely valuable for al] » 
dents of the relations existing h 
tween politicians and industry. 

The senator seems to Occupy 
position that is at once unigp 
delicate, thankless, and _ possi 
somewhat anti-social. 

Naturally, no one would eve 
expect him to change his naty 
overnight, but if he could be pe 
suaded to take a little time off fr 
complete relaxation he would fini 
his burdens appreciably lighte 
Better still, if he would devo 
the time to the leisurely productic 
of a volume on the theory 
prosperity and the philosophy ¢ 
the free enterprise system, he prob 
ably would find the answers to: 
number of economic paradoxes th: 
continue to haunt him. Incide 
tally, he most likely would escap 
the dangers of hypertension. Tk 
one difficulty about this is that bs 
proposals then would arouse slight 
enthusiasm in the minds of tk 
leaders of the Democratic party. 


ROBERT L,. STEWART 
INDUSTRIAL ECONOMIST 




















































HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 


Whose Voodoo? 


Dear Sit 

We at McDonnell agree wit 
your prophesy BW—Apr.1655 
p57] that the U. S. Air Force super 
sonic F-101 Voodoo will mos 
likely become “one of the stars ¢ 
the air defense fleet,” but we ca 
not permit your attribution of th 
world’s most powerful fighter ® 
Republic to go unchallenged. It 
is solely McDonnell designed. . -. 
MCDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORP. 
ST. LOUIS, MO 








¢ Sorry about the crediting of the 
Voodoo to Republic. We certainly 
do know better, as you can tel 
from our previous story on Mec 
Donnell, “How to Prosper on Lov 
Profits,” [BW—Jan.1’55,p70] which - 
makes quite a thing of McDonnell’ 
production of the Voodoo. 
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“Il Bea \= Do single-purpose lubricants 


1rouse slight 


Sonim Ee have your maintenance men 


L. STEWART 


| WeyS  HANDCUFFED 7 


=) Cut costs with Pure's “Simplify and Save” Plan 





will mos 


the stars o | 
yut we Cal- If your lubrication program calls for many different oils 
ition of th and greases, it’s a safe bet your maintenance men are 
| fighter © spending far too many man-hours in application. 
lienged. | Pure Oil has perfected a line of multi-purpose lubricants 
signed. . «+ which reduces the number of lubricants to a money- 
SORP. saving few. This means faster application . . . fewer errors 
in application . . . reduced inventory ... simplified inven- fREE BOOKLET tells 
tory control . . . more efficient purchasing. you ‘‘How to Simplify 
iting of the Find out how Pure’s multi-purpose lubricants can cut and ae Write - - 
Ve certainly costs in your plant. Reverse the charges to your nearest ae Drive, Chi ° 
cker Drive, icago 
yu_can tel Pure Oil office today. 1, Illinois. (Offer limited 
ry on Me to Pure Oil’s 24-state 
er on Low market area.) 


coo! Be cure with Pure PURE MULTI-PURPOSE LUBRICANTS 


joo. 
Sales offices located in more than 500 cities in Pure’s marketing area. 
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The mercury won't even wiggle 


with Remotaire Heating-Cooling Units Equipped with Selectaflow Controls 


@ Pick the exact room temperature 
you want... then set the Selectaflow 
control, and the American-Standard 
Remotaire Room Conditioner will 
hold the temperature steady all year 
‘round. The Remotaire unit will blend 
room air with fresh air and circulate 
it at a constant temperature through- 
out the room. Because the fan is in 
continuous operation, hot and cold 
blasts are eliminated. And constant 
air changes will keep each room fresh 
... free from smoke and odors. 

In the event that uniform temper- 
atures are not necessary in every room, 
Selectaflow Controls can be installed 
in Remotaire Room Conditioners lo- 
cated in critical areas only. 

Complete American-Standard Re- 
motaire Systems — room units, water 
chiller and boiler—are easy to install 
in buildings both old and new. One 
simple piping circuit carries hot water 
in winter, cold water in summer, from 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS EXCHANGERS 


central plants to each room unit. The 
system is right for use in hospitals, 
hotels, motels and office buildings 
where year ‘round air conditioning 
and individual room temperature con- 


trols are needed. 


Here is the Remotaire with front panel 
removed to show why this unit is so 
efficient, so dependable. In addition to 
the automatic Selectaflow control, shown 
at right, you can see the four-row coil 
with copper tube and multiple fins and 
the quiet-operating fans. All Remotaire 
units have replaceable filters. 


For more information about the com- 
plete American-Standard Remotaire 
System just return the coupon below. 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, 


Pennsylvania. 


American-Standard 
Dpt. BW-45 Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me literature on the 


complete Remotaire System. 


eer Cr Le 


American-Standard 


+ SUNBEAM AiR CONDITIONS 
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Look at last week’s auto output and you can readily see why demand for 
steel—and a lot of other things—is popping its seams. 


The auto industry rolled out an estimated 184,000 cars. And there 
went a weekly record (which was just three weeks old). Not only was there 
Saturday work at most plants, but second shifts are being added. 


Sales of new cars are nothing short of phenomenal. 


Retail turnover during the first four months probably has been a little 
better than 2.4-million. (That includes perhaps 100,000 of last December’s 
dummy registrations, representing cars actually sold during January and 
February of this year.) 


Never before have so many cars been sold so early in the year. — 


Official records never will show how good sales actually have been. 


Only 440,000 new cars were registered in January. But dealers say they 
sold 510,000, and they probably did. The additional 70,000, having been 
registered one way or another in December, to boost 1954 sales totals, had to 
go as “used cars.” 


A jag of this “used-car” business carried over into February, too. 


Fears that any one or all three of the Big Three auto makers might 
be closed by strikes this summer doubtless have spurred car sales. 

The same thing has run up dealers’ inventories. 

Cars on dealers’ floors and in transit on May 1 doubtless totaled more 
than 800,000. Never have so many piled up unsold—nor looked any more 
like money in the bank. 

Everyone expects these cars to sell themselves—and probably with 
little haggling over terms—as the labor talks get hotter. 


The sales problem comes later—if there is no long strike. 


Auto output for the first six months doubtless will top 3.5-million. It 
could easily exceed 4-million if there are no interruptions. (It will be about 
a million ahead of either first half 1950 or 1953, best years up to now.) 


With this foundation for a start, Detroit wouldn’t have to run very fast 
in the second half to match 1950’s record of 6%4-million passenger cars. 


Even now, the quick-step pace of dealer sales is causing most auto 
makers to raise their sights. Some are beginning to talk about topping 1950. 


Used-car markets will play an increasing part in sales of new cars 
later in the season. 

Some signs of a glut on car lots have already developed with new-car 
dealers offering pretty favorable trade-ins. These terms, of course, have 
been a substantial factor in the booming sale of new cars. 

Prices of used cars would tumble, after contracts are signed with 
United Automobile Workers, if new cars began to back up. 












BUSINESS OUTLOOK (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK One recent prediction that got less attention than it may have warranted 
was “30-million trucks on the road by 1975.” The words are those of P. J. 
APR. 30, 1955 Monaghan of GMC Truck & Coach. 
That would mean three times as many as now; it would require output 
of a million a year—without any allowance for building replacements. 


But we would have to replace all the trucks now on the road by 1975. 
That would boost output to 14%-million a year, on the average. Then there 
would be replacements for trucks still unbuilt (for a 1960 model, or even a 
1965, would be getting decrepit before 1975). 


There’s a growth industry for you—if you agree with Monaghan. 


















Steel will cost more by yearend—even if the industry doesn’t have to 
shell out more for another round of wage boosts and capital expansion. 







That’s what mounting steel consumption means for the industry, accord- 
ing to E. T. Weir, chairman of National Steel Corp. 









Wage issues will be at stake next month when United Steelworkers of 
America negotiate for 600,000 workers in basic steel. 






Rises here would leave no question about a price increase, according to 
Weir. 











Spending for more capacity would also put pressure on steel prices. 


Just two years ago the industry thought it had built enough for all 
foreseeable needs, but the surprising increase in steel consumption in the 
past year makes current capacity seem skimpy. 







Steel output is scheduled at 2,316,000 ingot tons this week, or just ; 
8,000 short of the all-time weekly record set in March, 1953. 


This week’s near-record tonnage represents 96% of capacity. Back in 
1953, when the weekly record was set, mills had to run at 103% of rated 
capacity to get about the same amount of tonnage. 















This means better earnings, since less of the low-efficiency, high cost 
equipment is being used. 


Operating rates probably won’t go much higher as long as demand is 
concentrated where it is. 


ESF Beton 


It’s shortages of finishing capacity that are putting a practical ceiling of 
95% on the industry. Bottlenecks are even popping up as the auto makers 
press hard for sheets. 


—eoe— 
Here’s solid evidence that the dramatic upturn in husiness plans for 
plant and equipment (BW—Apr.23’54,p25) is already fattening order books: | 


¢ Machine tool orders are at an 18-month high. At $63-million for March, 
they are 26% ahead of the same year ago month. 





¢ Industrial construction, a laggard in the building boom since 1951, is 

headed up again, according to F. W. Dodge. Contract awards for industrial 

PAGE 18 building in 37 eastern states were 26% above a year ago in the first quarter. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 30, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 







Great way to 


F COURSE you want to look good, 
going and arriving. 


\nd just one appraising eyeful of this 
beauty tells you it’s styled to do you 
justice—no matter where you're headed. 


\sa matter of simple fact. the very look 
of the 1955 Buicks has been reason 
enough for many people to pick one for 
their very own. 


) ° 

But an automobile must have a lot more 
than looks alone to move into the top 
three of America’s best sellers—and 
’y e . 

Buick has plenty of what it takes. 

For here you go in really spacious room- 
iness— Buick sized. and Buick styled. 
Here you go in buoyant comfort — with 
the ever-level cushioning of Buick’s 
all-coil-spring ride, and the cruiser- 


steadiness of torque-tube stability. 


Here you go in airy grace—with great 





go places 


areas of glass all around. and the trend- 
setting modernity of Buick’s arching 
panoramic windshield. 


Above all. here you travel in the spec- 
tacular new magic of Variable Pitch 
Dynaflow* 


Where the principle of the modern 
plane’s switch-pitch propeller is used to 
bring you new kind of split-second 
safety-surge getaway and acceleration— 
plus sizeable savings in fuel when 


cruising. 


Hottest Buick in History 


No wonder you see so many °55 Buicks or the 
highways—they’re rolling up bigger sales than 
ever before in history—topping the popularity 
that has already made Buick one of the “Big 
Three” of America’s best sellers. Come try one 

and price it—and you'll see why Buick sales 
are soaring. 

When better automobiles are built 


Buick will build them 





aut! =~ 


AY 
\ 


It is infinite in its smoothness—electri 
fying in its response—thrilling beyond 
description. And it’s backed by the lift 
and life of robust V8 power raised to 
new record peaks and compressions. 


Visit your Buick dealer and see for your 
self that the great joy of Buick travel is 
well within your reach. He'll show you 
the prices that are sending Buick sales 
soaring to new best-seller highs. See him 
this week. 

BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
*Dynaflow Drive is standard on Roadmaster 
optional at extra cost on other Series. 


MILTON BERLE STARS FOR BUICK 


See the Buick-Berle Show Alterr 


P ; 
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COLOR UNIFORMITY 


If vou make cereals or 


rettes, 


SOAPS, SOUPs, 
your millions of packa 


k alike, 


v separated plants. 


ciga Cs 


must lee even though printed 


! 
In wile 


If v 
appliane es 


nl make household or business 


or automobiles — whose 


parts are assembled after painting 
color standardization is all-important. 


If vou 


upholstery 


make dresses, draperies or 


material, off-shade yvard- 


age can turn profit into loss. 

of the miracle of mass produe- 
tion is the color uniformity achieved 
with modern chemical coatings in the 
form of printing 
wet fir 


Color 


inks, industrial prod- 
shes and textile colors. 


creation calls for a sound 


knowledge of color chemist rv, ot 
pli sics, of the « omplexities of molec- {> 
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lon 
techniques in all Interchemical plants. 

And color is but one of TITAS prob- 
lems common to chemically-evolved 
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Interchemical 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 


IPI* and In-tag* Prin nks e 
Papers and Inked Ribbons 


WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK & 
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e Cotan* and W & W* Coated Fabrics 
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Business Week Index labovel . . . 2. 1409 





Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,316 
Production of automobiles and trucks. ......... 2-2-6. eee eee eee cece eeeees 228,125 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). ... . $60,377 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours). ......-..-.0+++eeeeeeees 9,697 
Cmde oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.).......... 6,832 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons).............-- 1,413 
Paperboard production (toms). ..... 2.2... 60.60 ee cece eee e eee e eee eeeeee 263,794 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and I.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 


Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars). .............2++000+ 41 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... -13% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................00eeeee eee 204 


Prices ‘ . : ee 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............... 400.7 


Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 92.7 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... 86.5 
I I os n.'s 3s nic ox wa oins + okiede teavsabaness 18.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S$. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 144.7 
Scrap steel composite (Irom Age, tom). ..............--cccesscccccccccess $35.67 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.).................0005. 36.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.49 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................. 33.55¢ 
ee cn ah casks bSb a bala ew ova ek dadeesaaenchen $2.00 


Sec ae oak eal TR RRS i ise 
eee '¢ Bae ae 












% stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 303.1 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...............+++ 3.49% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 1Z-23% 
- : —— 
Demand deposits adjusted, seportime moemsber banks... . occ icccssncee 56,613 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................+++- 84,864 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 22,530 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks............ 34,063 
Total federai reserve credit SUES teed Re io) Dee ete Se 24,986 









Cost of Living (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100)............. MR wsicch sects 
+Reiminary, week ended April 23, 1955. +4 Estimate. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Preceding 
Week 


1140.3 


+2,284 
+218,078 
$55,261 
9,602 
6,828 
+1,371 
266,031 


48% 
204 


401.5 
92.4 
87.0 

18.6¢ 

144.7 

$36.00 
36.000¢ 
$2.46 
33.49¢ 
$2.00 


302.6 
3.48% 
1%-28% 


55,849 
84,898 
22,654 
34,096 
24,977 


Latest 
Month 


114.3 


Month 
Ago 


140.5 


2,278 
217,347 
$67,235 

9,907 

6,863 

1,342 
267,445 


401.5 
91.2 
87.1 

18.7¢ 

144.7 

$37.00 
33.480¢ 
$2.48 
33.64¢ 
$2.00 


292.4 
3.48% 
13-13% 


56,282 
83,996 
22,747 
33,509 
24,904 


Preceding 
Month 


114.3 


1947-49 =100 


Year 
Ago 


121.6 


1,637 
157,710 
$46,246 

8,257 

6,586 

423 
225,054 


438.8 
86.3 
103.3 
19.1¢ 
140.9 
$26.17 
30.000¢ 
$2.46 
34.39¢ 
$2.42 


53,736 
78,261 
22,348 
31,452 
25,493 


Year 
Ago 


114.8 


8 Date for ''Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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1946 
Average 


91.6 






1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,75] 
1,745 
167,269 
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+ 30% 
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311.9 
++73.2 
++75.4 

J5¢ 
++76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.5] 


















++45,820 
++71,916 
+#9,299 
++49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


83.4 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK. @| 


GENERAL BUSINESS: 


THE NEW BOOM GETS ROLLING .. 
experts feel sure the all-time record we're heading 
for in 1955 is no flash in the pan 

TROUBLE FOR SALK VACCINE. Public Health 
Service orders Cutter Laboratories to withdraw 
all its serum after six children come down with 


WARNING LIGHT FOR WALL STREET. Fulbright 
staff report hints at move by Democrats for tighter 


curbs on credit, speculation 


. and the 
toric peak 


e 


will be high 


quarter showing may be just a 


little shy of a hig 
+++ DP B 


ATOM GOES PEACEFULLY TO SEA. The nucleg,. 
powered cargo ship Pres. Eisenhower wants could 
be sailing within two to three years—but the cog 


ey a) 


- 26 NOW-PERMANENT FOREIGN AID. Eisenhower 


. 27 Business Briefs 


WOLFSON GETS A FOOT IN MONTGOMERY 


WARD'S BOARDROOM. Disappointed, but with a 
toe hold of at least two seats, he hopes to take 


over in ‘56 


EARNINGS: ALMOST AS GOOD AS '5l. 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


AFRO-ASIANS WILL SPEAK FOR 
THEMSELVES ... and as a result of 
their efforts at Bandung, tension over 
Formosa eases ae 
AUTOS, OIL FOR ARGENTINA ... 
are in prospect as Kaiser sets up 
shop and Standard Oil agrees to do 
some exploring .p. 138 
PROVING OIL IMPORTS PAY ... is 
strategy of quota opponents. .p. 142 


FINANCE: 
YIELDS STILL RISE—BUT SLOWLY. 


The upward movement is a part—a 
vital one—of the whole pattern of 
firming interest rates........p. 100 
A WALL STREET GLOSSARY. Defin- 
ing the Street's for newcomers—and 
not-so-newcomers 


INDUSTRIES: 


A BIG BUSINESS IN THE SHAD- 
OWS. Tax dodging makes bootleg- 
ging a profitable industry—but a 
risky one p. 154 


“LABOR: 
WATCHING STRIKE VIOLENCE ... 
are top federal mediators, who show 
concern over the stiffening attitudes 
of unions and management... .p. 54 


THE GAW DRIVE... 
IVE SIGNS WITH AN “IF.” Local 
puts 9¢-an-hour pay boost into a 
pool for annual wage plan—if one 
can be drafted.............. p. 58 


DETROIT TALKS AWAIT REUTHER 
... and until he shows up, bargain- 
ing won't take a decisive turn. p. 58 


e:| 


asks for a program of indefinite foreign assistance 
for building a stable free world 


++ Dy ae 
ocescceeDy am 


SPECIAL REPORT: 
AMERICA’S POSSIBILITIES . . . IN 1960. With 


. 28 economic needs far from satisfied, Twentieth Cen. 


First 





Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week 

Charts of the Week.......... 
Regional Income Index 
Local Business 





Readers Report 








BARELY HOLDING THEIR OWN... 
are four big left wing unions ousted 
by CIO and now beleaguered by 
TIM WING SIVGEE. 6.2.05 ecccccs p. 61 


MANAGEMENT: 
FORECASTING A GOLDEN AGE 
FOR BUSINESS. A cross-section of 
executives see a rosy two decades 
ahead for management...... p. 118 
TAPING MANAGEMENT'S WORDS 
. so they can be heard in and out 
of the company is opening a rich 
field for recording firms......p. 126 
AIRLINE CROSSED. Western Air 
Lines peeved as an Easterner mus- 
kL ee er rr p. 127 





The Pictures—Black Star—134, 135; 
Henry G. Compton—Cover, +42, 46; 
Dow Chemical—78; Mike Ehrenberg 
—154 (top, bot. It.); Gamma—]34, 
135; Kerb Kratovil—62, 118, 119; 
Licensed Beverages Industries—155; 
Archie Lieberman—7+4, 75; Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin—15+4 (bot. rt.); 
Mike Shea—28, 29; Gene Thomas— 
54; United Press—56 (rt.); Wide 
World—56 (It.), 57; George Wood- 
ruff—82. 











tury Fund finds plenty of room for growth. ..p. 158 


MARKETING: a 


ALCOA FACES UP TO A NEW ERA 
IN SELLING by taking its sales 
story to the consumer in a drive to 
push products made of its aluminum 
(cover) p. 42 


SELLING GARDENS OVER TH 
COUNTER instead of through the 
mails is the new trend in a blooming 
industry p. 4 
RULE OF REASON GOES UNUSED 
Hearing aid manufacturer passes up 
w it didn’t hurt com 


a chance to sh 
petition 


THE MARKETS: 


BULLS ARE HARD TO SCARE. Boost 
in margin requirements is stimulant @ 
—not deterrent—to trading in the 
stock market p. 144 § 
SHOOTING AT OPEN MARKET § 
GROUP. Rep. Patman readies probe 
of Federal Reserve committee p. 14 
WALL ST. TALKS .. . about greer 
horns in the market . . . warning o 
the atom age p. 14 


‘PRODUCTION: 


HOUSING TAKES TO DETROM 
WAYS. Heavy demand forces builé 
ers to mass production techniques— : 
and to a new kind of home....p. ™ 
THEY BUILD HOUSES OUT OF A 
PACKAGE. South Bend firm holds 
costs down with pre-cut wood. .p. 74 
EXPERTS TO CLEAR THE AIR. Sym 
posium reveals headway by industry 
and government in_ reducing the 
perils of smog and pollution. ..p. 


NEW PRODUCTS Se 
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DETROII 
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AIR. Sym 


Watson Bros. keeps down ‘no-load’ miles 


with Bell System communications 


To control and co-ordinate its 
2400-unit fleet of trucks, Watson 
Bros., of Omaha, Neb., depends on 
Bell System communications. A 
network of seven private line tele- 
phone and teletypewriter services 
helps the company cut down un- 
profitable “no-load” mileage. 


Over this private line network 
flows a continual stream of dis- 
patching information and reports. 


TELETYPEWRITER 


Routine business and emergencies 
are handled quickly and smoothly. 
All rolling stock is utilized most 
efficiently. 


To see how Bell System com- 
munications can give you greater 
efficiency, economy and smoother 
operations, let us survey your com- 
munications. There is no obligation. 
Call your Bell Telephone representa- 
tive today. 


MOBILE RADIO 











Watson Bros. uses these 
Bell System Services 


e Three teletypewriter circuits 
radiating 2769 miles out of 
Omaha to 20 points in an 8- 
state area. 


Four private line telephone cir- 
cuits connecting important 
Watson terminals. 


Long Distance and Teletype- 
writer Exchange Service sup- 
plement the basic private line 
facilities. 











. . - another advance in mercury lighting from G. E. 


Now 54% more light from 
G-E 400-watt mercury lam; 


New General Electric 
H400-RC]I gives top 
color balance, too 


In another mercury lighting first, General Electric has 
raised the light output of the H400-RC1 mercury lamp 
from 12,300 to 19,000 lumens! This 54% increase in 
efficiency results from using a special fluorescent phos- 
phor as a reflector as well as to improve color balance. 
Its color characteristics are best of any mercury lamp for 
general lighting. Color rendition approximates a mix- 
ture of % filament light and % mercury light. 


The new G-E H400-RC1 mercury lamp has a life rating 
of 6000 hours at 5 or more hours per start. It operates 
on the same equipment as all other 400-watt mercury 
lamps and is interchangeable in most reflectors. 


With its controlled beam, good color, easy mainte- 
nance, and high light output, it is first choice for most 
mercury lighting applications. 

For more information on how this new mercury lamp 
can fit your operation, call your G-E Lamp supplier, or 
write General Electric Company, Lamp Division, Dept. 
482-BW-4, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 





COMPARE NEW G-E RCI WITH OTHER 400-WATT MERCURY TYPES 
NEW RCI VS H400-E1 NEW RCI VS H400-J1 NEW RCI VS H400-Al 





@ Delivers 10-20% more @ 35% more light on 
light on the work in the work in most 
most equipment equipment 

rhé @H -olo 

© Adds cafes bateace @ Has somewhat better as good color 

color balance balance 

@ Lower cost of light 


@ Light on the work 
equal or greater in 
most equipment 








@ Less maintenance @ Lower cost of light 
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The New Boom Gets Rolling 


@ And economists are confident that today’s all- 


time record is no freak. They see a continuing upswing. 


@ The weighty factors—consumer spending, hous- 
ing, capital spending, and public confidence—are all work- 


ing in the same direction: up. 


@ It’s even hard to worry about inflation, though 
you can find warning signs if you look for them. 


Now comes the shock of recognition: 
1955 will set an all-time record for the 
U.S. economy. 

This is no jog within a general pat- 
tem of stagnation. We are in the mid- 
dle of a strong, broadly based upswing 
in the business cycle. 

Consumer spending will continue to 
rise to record levels. Capital spending 
by business has swung around and will 
set a new high (BW—Apr.23’55,p25). 
Inventories, stable from October, 1954, 
through February, 1955, after their 
year-long decline, are moving up. 
Brakes Needed?—There’s no longer 
any danger that the force of the cyclical 
upsurge will be reversed by radical 
slumps in housing or autos. On the 
contrary, the cycle will probably keep 
autos and housing from slipping much 
in the second half of the year. 

The real question now is not whether 
the economy will set a record but 
whether it will go too fast, plunge into 
a period of inflationary strain and over- 
expansion, which could worsen the out- 
look for 1956. 


, Sustaining Factors 


_ The low point in the recession came 
in the third quarter of 1954, with gross 
national product at $355.5-billion. In 
the fourth quarter, the rate of GNP 
tose $6.5-billion, and in the first quar- 
ter of 1955, another $8-billion. That 
trend has not been arrested. GNP is 
probably running today at an annual 
rate above $375-billion. 

_ The most powerful factor in check- 
ing and reversing the recession has 
been consumer spending, sustained by 
credit expansion and by that imponder- 
able, “confidence.” Spending rose from 


$230-billion in 1953 to $234-billion in 
1954. Now it is going ahead even 
faster. 

¢ Retail Sales—The University of 
Michigan’s 1955 Survey of Consumer 
Finances (BW —Mar.19°55,p27) lends 
support to expectations of a faster clip 
for retail sales this year. Consumers 
are much more optimistic about gen- 
eral business outlook than they were 
last year. Many more expect higher 
incomes this vear. 

As the business cycle rises, it is in 
fact lifting consumers’ spending above 
past plans. That’s why earlier worries 
about the markets for housing and 
autos are fading. 
¢ Housing—Residential builders are 
counting on the demand’s being there, 
and it looks as if they’re right. Close 
students of housing, such as Leo Greb- 
ler of Columbia University, say that 
builders have already made such big 
plans, obtained such large mortgage 
commitments, and acquired so much 
land, that even if there is some weak- 
ening of the housing market, they will 
go ahead and start not less than 1.2- 
million houses this year. 

There is, moreover, little evidence 
that the housing market is weakening. 
Vacancies appear to have increased only 
slightly, and mostly for the least de- 
sirable types of housing. This is a 
normal development in a period of sus- 
tained building. 
¢ Autos—The same situation applies to 
autos. The year has been marked by 
a continual raising of forecasts. As fast 
as the new cars are turned out, they’re 
taken off the market. 

This breeds much anxiety and in- 
credulity among auto dealers. The deal- 
ers are not exactly alarmed, but they 


can’t believe it will last. The National 
Automobile Dealers Assn. is calling a 
conference on financing for May 10 to 


. see what can be done to reduce crazy 


credit selling in the interest of protect- 
ing their market. 

Detroit, however, is shedding its 
second-half worries. It now can foresee 
an annual pattern of production much 
like the usual one—with about 55% of 
the cars produced in the first half year, 
about 45% in the second half. De- 
troit’s one big worry is the United Auto 
Workers: Although it still doesn’t look 
likely, there’s always a chance that the 
guaranteed annual wage fight could ex- 
plode into a strike—with disastrous con- 
sequences for autos, steel, rubber, glass, 
and other supporting industries. 


ll. Capital “Spending 


But what makes this a period of 
powerful cyclical advance is not the con- 
tinued rise in consumer demand but 
the somewhat tardy and all the more 
dramatic turn-around in business in- 
vestment. 

Business plans for spending on new 
plant and equipment have swung about 
in a wide arc. Only six months ago, 
manufacturers still planned to spend 
7% less on plant and equipment in 
1955 than in 1954. All business planned 
a 5% reduction. But now the McGraw- 
Hill survey (BW —Apr.23’55,p25) _ re- 
veals a change of course. Manufacturers 
plan 3% more capital spending this 
year than last, and all business plans to 
spend 5% more. 
¢ Machine Tool Orders—Striking sup- 
port for the findings of the McGraw- 
Hill survey came this week from one of 
the most sensitive U.S. industries—the 
machine tool makers. 

The National Machine Tool Build- 
ers Assn. now reports that orders for 
machine tools, which had reached a low 
of $35-million in November, 1954, rose 
to more than $60-million during each 
month of this year’s first quarter. If 
this rate is no more than maintained 
through the rest of the vear, the 1955 
total will be 32% higher than in 1954. 
¢ Inventory Buildup—The course of in- 
ventory spending also shows the strength 
of the cyclical advance. Inventories 
peaked at $82-billion in September, 


25 





1953. Then they moved steadily down 
until October, 1954, when they touched 
$77.5-billion. At that level they held 
firm—but showed no advance through 
last lebruary. But now levels of pro- 
duction and create a need for 
larger business inventories than in 1954, 
md the evidence is that inventories 
again are rising. 

¢ Government Spending—Even the pat- 
tern of government spending will give 
extra strength to the advance through 
the rest of the vear. The big cuts in 
federal spending are over. International 
tensions might actually produce some 
rise in spending through the year. 

From now on, just the seasonal ef- 
fects of the cash budget will boost the 
cconomy in the second half of the vear. 
In the first half, through the Apr. 15 
tax deadline, government cash receipts 
outran expenditures, giving a defla- 
tionary push to the economy. Now that 
the big tax returns are in, the govern- 
ment’s cash budget will have the op- 
posite effect. 


sales 


Ill. Inflation Fears 


Thus far, signs of inflationary strain 
have been slow to develop. The Labor 
Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics cost 
of living index has looked remarkably 
steady—but this conceals much shifting 
about within the index. Food and 
apparel prices have moved down, most 
other prices are edging up. 

Customarily, however, 
tendencies show themselves first in 
wholesale rather than retail prices. 
Wholesale prices of all commodities 
other than farm and food—mostly in- 
dustrial materials—have been crawling 
upward since 1953. In that vear, the 
index read 113.4 for the first quarter. 
Last vear, it was up to 114.4 in the first 
quarter. Now industrial wholesale prices 
are up to 115.5. And the movement is 
continuing. 

Meanwhile, wages have also been ris- 
ing. In the first quarter of 1953, the 
average hourly factory wage was $1.75; 
last year it was $1.80; now it’s $1.85. 
And this year’s big settlements in key 
industries such as autos, steel, and elec- 
trical equipment are still to come. 

In this boom, the stock market is 
playing its conventional role as barom- 
eter of the economy rather than exert- 
ing influence on it. It is clear that, 
despite anxieties, the barometer reading 
is for a strong, continuing advance 
through the year 
¢ Built-In Brakes—The worrisome thing 
in the present picture is not so much 
the trouble that may lie ahead for spe- 
cific industries but rather that this 
upward-moving cycle may _ generate 
within itself—as have all past cycles— 
opposing factors that will at last arrest 
and lead to a sharp con- 


inflationary 


progress 
traction. 
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This could come about, at length, if 
sales fail to rise as much as expected— 
even though they go on rising—and 
businessmen begin to worry _ that 
they've laid in too heavy inventories, 
that they've expanded capacity too 
much. It can also happen if consumers 
decide thev’ve been piling up too much 
debt and thev’d better work debts 
down. 

That’s why government today is 
gently restraining credit expansion. It’s 
the background for last week’s 10-point 
rise in stock market margin require 
ments. It explains whv the Federal 
Reserve raised the rediscount rate from 
14% to 13%, following the commercial 
paper rate up (B\W—Apr.23'55,p66). 

But it’s clear that, as some Wall 
Streeters are saving, the government 
“isn’t afraid of prosperity.” It wants 
to keep the economy expanding, and it 
figures it can do that bv keeping a fair 
amount of pressure on the reins of a 
liorse that threatens to jump off the 
road and head for the rhubarb. 
¢ Trade Troubles—The part of the 
U.S. economy that depends on foreign 
trade, cither for the whole cake or for 
the icing on it, has something to 
worry about in Europe’s trend toward 
stringency. At the end of February, 
Great Britain raised the bank rate and 
imposed consumer credit restrictions 
(BW—Mar.5’55,p110). Even Sweden, 
whose Socialist government had sworn 
on a stack of Bibles that it would never 


abandon cheap 
backtracked, to 
going too fast 

Last year, the strengt 
nificanth 
own business. If Euro) 


policies. has 
Pansion fron 


of European 
economies sig sustained 

S demand for 
our goods IS pl C ] 
the future ha 
could be a dex 
economy's cou 
Administration 
could aggravate 

¢ Employment—On 
worry, paradoxi 
from the empk 

Unemployme een shrinkiy 
only slowly. That's partly due to risine 
productivity and technological prog. 
ress, partly becau he worked ang 
overtime have A tise in 
hours worked us cedes a general 
rise in employm«¢ Chus far, pressures 
on prices have been counteracted }y 
continuing unemployment. But as ip 
dustry moves to full employ. 
ment, the economy will get a further 
inflationary cant. 

e Delicate Balance—Pressure for tax 
cuts in the coming election vear ca 
bolster this inflationary trend. 

So here comes a classic problem for 
government administrators: how to re. 
strain a boom yet not cause a recession. 

Nevertheless, at this point, the wor 
ries remain no more than worries. 

The fact is this: The U.S. econom 
is going over the top again this year, 


time vhe 
balance, 
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tailure of #4 
l in Congress 
ssing effect 
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Trouble for Salk Vaccine 


This week, a sudden shadow fell 
across the enormous Salk polio inocu- 
lation program (BW —Apr.16'55,p1 36). 
Six children—five in California and one 
in Chicago—who had received shots 
contracted the disease. The National 
Institute of Health, a branch of the 
Public Health Service, immediately or- 
dered Cutter Laboratories of Berkeley, 
Calif.—the drug company that had sup- 
plied the serum—to recall all the Salk 
vaccine it had distributed, pending an 
investigation. 

In New York, a spokesman for the 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis played down the news and an- 
nounced that there would be no holdup 
in the nationwide inoculation of school 
children. The five other drug com- 
panies that make the vaccine—Eli Lilly 
& Co., Parke, Davis Co., Pitman-Moore 
Co., Sharpe & Dohme, Inc., and 
Wyeth Laboratories—will continue their 
production schedules. Cutter supplies 
about a sixth of the foundation-pur- 
chased vaccine, mostly distributed in 
the West. 
¢ Unshaken—In Washington, the Pub- 
lic Health Service stoutly proclaimed 
that its faith in the vaccine had not 
been shaken. While PHS had no defi- 


nite view on what may be the cause 
of the reported cases, the prevailing 
theory is that these children already had 
contracted polio r to receiving their 
first shots. 

As far as could be determined at 

Midweek, all six had received only one 
of the two shots required for imitial 
immunity. All ntracted the disease 
within 10 davs of the initial shot, 
whereas the normal incubation period 
for polio is usually from 12 to 15 davs 
or more. 
e Alternative—If the mass tests of the 
past two years al the Frances evalua 
tion report arc epted as proving any 
thing, the only other possibility 1s that 
live virus somel got into Cutters 
vaccine. If thi 


ns out to be the 
case, the National Institute of Health, 
will have to share the blame with the 
drug company. NIH is required 
check the manufacturers’ own tests om 
cach batch of \ ne before it is dis 
tributed. 

Whatever the 
however, it is alm 
emotion will kill 
American Drug Manufacturers Asst 
to get the governm¢ nt to drop a similat 
test-control program for antibiotics. 
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Warning Light for Wall Street 


@ Fulbright Committee staff report gives some clues 


gs to the sort of recommendations that will come out of last 


month’s hearings on the stock market. 


@ The committee doesn’t see any excessive specu- 


lation now, but it’s worried about the future. 


@ So the Democratic majority is thinking in terms 


of tougher rules on credit and speculative offerings. 


Sen. J. W. Fulbright and the staff of 
the Senate Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee-who insist they are merely 
ctudents of the stock market—turned in 
their first examination paper this week. 

Technically, the staff report on “fac- 
tors affecting the stock market” is a 
background study. It does not disclose 
what new regulations the Democratic 
majority on the committee is consider- 
ing, following the much publicized hear- 
ings held last month (BW —Mar.26’55, 
pl54). But it lays the groundwork for 
possible recommendations such as these: 

¢ Higher margin requirements—up 
to 100% if the current rise in the mar- 
ket persists. This stems from a convic- 
tion of Fulbright and other Democrats 
on the committee that the market is in 
the early stages of “excessive speculative 
activity.” 

¢ Tougher Federal Reserve rules on 
bank loans for purchase of securities, to 
make avoidance of margin requirements 
more difficult. 

¢ A crackdown on speculative new 
stock offerings of the penny uranium 
type. SEC mav beat the committee to 
the punch. It is preparing a new set of 
regulations for such offerings. 

¢ Closer supervision of over-the- 
counter stock offerings. 

* Perhaps a tightening of regula- 

tions concerning fraud, in an effort to 
curb tipsters. 
* Elliptical-In preparing this week’s re- 
port, the committee’s staff director, 
Robert Wallace, carefully avoided di- 
rect mention of such possibilities. Only 
one chapter was given over to testimony 
taken by the committee in the three 
weeks of hearings that ended last 
month. It did not reply to Republican 
accusations that the hearings were a 
threat to business confidence. 

Most of the material, in fact, was 
prepared before the hearings, much of 
it by Dr. Asher Achinstein. Until a 
few months ago, Achinstein was a high- 
ranking staff member of Pres. Eisen- 
hower's Council of Economic Advisers. 
*Confident Critics—Democrats pri- 


vately feel that the rise of stock prices 
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since the hearings closed is proof that 
they did not destroy confidence—and 
a strong indication that some sort of 
restrictive action is justified. 

In general, it looks as though stock 
exchanges, brokers, and underwriters 
face a heavier assault than appeared 
likely during the hearings, when prices 
were falling and Democrats were on the 
defensive. 


|. Healthy Market—So Far 


This week’s background study gives 
the market a quick examination and de- 
clares it sound. It points out that the 
market is “‘peculiarly concerned with dis- 
counting the future’”—explaining away 
one original concern of the committee, 
which was to find out why the market 
1ose most of last vear while business in 
general was turning down. 

In retrospect, this market behavior 
now appears as an accurate prediction 
of the current-business rise, rather than 
a speculative spree. 
¢ Parallels—The study points out that 
the market is “much closer to the reali- 
ties of the business situation than was 
the case in 1929.” It says speculation 
is less rampant, credit for trading is 
smaller, and prices are relatively lower. 
It chooses 1927 as a better historical 
comparison—the vear when the last 
great bull market began, rather than 
the year when it ended. 

But with an eve on 1927, it posts a 
warning for the benefit of the Federal 
Reserve. A look at that vear “focuses 
on a dilemma that confronted mone- 
tary authorities at that time and which 
they may have to face again should 
stock prices continue their upward 
climb.” The dilemma: how to restrict 
credit going into the stock market with- 
out unduly restricting credit for general 
business expansion. 


ll. Case for Higher Margins 


The answer is only implied in the 
report: higher margin requirements. 
The report cites the record of credit 


used for stock purchases and the move 
ment of stock prices since 1943 to 
make a major point—that manipulation 
of margin requirements gets results. 

It argues that there is a close rela 
tionship between margin requirements 
and the market, with special reference 
to the way the 1946 bull market was 
checked. Both the stock prices and the 
amount of debt run up by stock buyers 
increased rapidly until a 100% mat 
gin requirement was clamped on in 
1946. Debit balances of customers of 
New York Stock Exchange members 
started declining at once, and prices 
broke a few months later. 

Early in 1947, the Fed lowered mar 
gin requirements to 75%—and the de 
cline in debt used for stock purchases 
was halted. It staved roughly level 
for two years. So did prices. 

When the Fed liberalized margin 

requirements to 50% early in 1949, 
debt started rising. So did prices. 
e Current History—The recent record 
is not so clear. Prices have trended up 
ward despite jiggles in margin require 
ments. The two most recent increases 
in requirements have not vet reduced 
the volume of credit going into the pur- 
chase of securities (page 144). 

The report grants that other factors 
are constantly at work, but sums up: 
“Changes in margin requirements 
would appear to play a significant role.” 
The moral for the Fed appears plain 
enough. Democrats will cite this record 
to urge higher margins if the market 
continues to rise. ; 


lll. Tighter Lending Rules? 


When William McC. Martin, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, ap- 
peared as a witness before Fulbright, he 
explained why existing regulations gov- 
erning bank loans for security purchases 
are loosely drawn. 

Banks lend on security collateral for 
a wide range of purposes—many of 
them unrelated to market operations. 
Rather than post rigid rules that would 
curtail borrowing in general, the Fed 
has preferred a broad regulation that 
admittedly leaves loopholes. It is easy 
for a borrower to obtain money at a 
bank and use it for downpayment on 
stocks, regardless of formal margin re- 
quirements. 

Martin said there is “some leakage”’ 
as a result of this approach, but he 
argued that the amount cannot be 
large. Democrats on the committee, 
however, may recommend that the Fed 
rewrite this part of its margin rules— 
though it’s a task that admittedly poses 
problems. 
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BATTLEFIELD was Chicago's immense Medinah Temple. From 
the platform, aging Sewell Avery defended his control of Mont- 
gomery Ward. But his almost inaudible voice and the apparent 
weight of his years may have told more than the ballot tally. 


Wolfson Gets a Foot I 


Out of all the confusion that swirled 
through the six-hour climax of the 
Montgomery Ward control battle in 
Chicago last week, there came one ray 
of light. 

It showed clearly that Louis E. 
Wolfson’s energetic fight for control 
of the merchandising empire succeeded 
only in springing the lock on the board- 
room door that Ward’s Chmn. Sewell 
Avery has heretofore kept tightly shut. 

Wolfson had tried hard for five seats 
on the board, though even before the 
climax came—at Ward’s annual meet- 
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SITRATEGY among the victors is completed when Ward's public 


relations counsel, James Selvage, whispers 
of the meeting’s atmosphere to 


1 last-minute estimate 


Avery the Ward chairmy § 


prepares to open skirmishing at climax of brassy proxy fight. 





ing at Medinah Temple—he admitted 
his power fell considerably short. But 
when the tense, noisy, and vituperative 
meeting ended Wolfson had jimmied 
at least two directorships from Avery’s 
grips. And, when all valid votes are 
totaled three weeks hence, Wolfson’s 
strength may be enough for him to 
1e-cumulate his power to elect three, 
or—just possibly—four Ward directors. 

Wolfson and at least one other of his 
candidates (either his brother Cecil or 
long-time associate Alexander Rittmas- 
ter, IIT), will be privy now to Ward’s 


Me 


/ LO” 









MOMENT OF TRUTH comes to Wolfson (right) as he sis 
with his associates, attorney Joseph Glickstein (center) and public 
relations chief Dave Charnay. With control out of the question 
for this year, he wearily rubs his eyes 
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CHALLENGER’S vote is turned in by Wolfson attorney Edmond 
A. Stephan (center, leaning over table) while three inspectors keep 
watch. This week, inspectors are struggling through the heavy task 


of settling every proxy challenge. 


iP 


‘ 


id 


THE CHAMP lifts his hands in reply to applause that greets 
him after Wolfson concedes defeat of his bid for control. 
But the 81-year-old Avery’s victory still leaves open the 
question: “Will he retire soon?” 


tables in Medinah Temple. 


% 
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NEXT ROUND is in the headlines even before the debris 
of this year’s battle for Ward is cleared away from the press 


For 1956, it’s Wolfson’s tactic 


to hold his gains, add institutional votes to his side. 


‘Montgomery Ward's Boardroom 


: 


that beat them were those cast for 
Avery by the trust companies and 
banks, the institutional and investment 
blocs. So now the question is: Can 
\ olfson swing these important chunks 
of voting pewer to his side next vear? 
Wolfson’s people say they got “a 
lot of votes” from individual share- 
holders, won about 75% of the brokcr- 
age vote, and got a good showing in 
the number of stockholders. 
* Next Year's Battle Lines—It’s from 
the ownership breakdown of Ward com- 
mon shares that you can see the scope 
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of Wolfson’s proxy fight next year. 
There are 61,591 individuals who own 
3,478,447 shares of common stock. And 
there are 4,804 institutions, banks, 
brokers, trust funds, etc., that hold 
3,023,931 shares. Even if Wolfson can 
hold the good backing that he claims 
among individual stockholders, he will 
have to make big inroads into the insti- 
tutional group to win control. And a 
campaign to do this may keynote his 
1956 attack. But a Wolfson lieutenant 
told a BUSINESS WEEK reporter that next 
vear’s strategy hasn’t been planned be- 


cause “the picture may change; some 
older men may not be in it.” He said 
that “older men” included Avery. 
Target date for announcing the re 
sults of the proxy tabulation is Friday, 
May 13. Twenty-four hours later both 
sides’ proxy committees will have met 
to cumulate their ballots. And_ th 
make-up of Ward’s board for the com 
ing year will be known officially. At 
the Chicago meeting, where Wolfson 
loaded the bulk of his votes for himself, 
his brother, and Rittmaster, giving only 
token votes to the rest of his slate. 
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Youngstown, for instance, a0 earn- f ' . 
a higher than 1953's first quar- A G p S 
D1 ne Steel did even better than om oes eace U y O ea 
s+ with a record first-quarter earnings ; ; 
oa Wf $72,652,000, more than 62% The demonstration ship that President Eisenhower 


who felj f 1954’s first quarter and 47% ° ‘ a : 
ng an all rer of 1953's similar period. Many announced this week is strong propaganda, but it won't 


ins at the JP  <naller companies did even better than revolutionize our merchant marine now. 


son, first: the giants. Granite City Steel showed 
| probably amings up 70.4% over 1953's first This week you could say that the Britain is well along in its own plans 
ak. But, wn Armco was up 63.4%. atom-powered merchant ship came a_ for an atom-powered merchant ship, 
icate, this © autos make an equally strong show- whole lot nearer. But one demonstra- and may even come in first. It is 
Corporate img, General Motors Corp. had the tion ship such as Pres. Eisenhower pro- known, too, that Norway and the Neth- 
y the war. highest quarterly profit in its history, posed in his New York speech doesn’t — erlands are jointly working on a similar 
1951 was as net rose to $309-million. This was make a nuclear-fueled merchant marine. venture. 
s hold up. 63.5% better than 1954's first quarter For the present, the real significance At the quickest—by putting a Nauti- 
the fact and 104.3% above 1953. of Eisenhower’s proposal lies in its lus-type power plant into a Mariner 
tten back 3 Independents Come Back—You ex- effect on world opinion rather than in hull—it seems unlikely that the U.S. 
se of the ct this sort of showing from GM _ its economic implications. could have its showboat operating in 
the juicy os time when auto production is at The President signaled ‘‘full speed less than two to three years. 
> StINg out record peaks, but perhaps even more ahead” to Congress on plans for put- ¢ A Step Nearer—However long it may 
that com. impressive is the evidence of a come- ting an atom power plant into a cargo _ take, most ship operators welcome the 
It, it looks back by the independents. Last year, ‘ship—probably a Mariner-class freighter _ project as getting one step closer to the 
ifter taxes they were just about the most hapless design. The ship, he said, would be used day when atomic power is economical 
than the eamers in industry. In the first quarter to carry displays of peaceful atom uses for merchant ships. 
about 2% last vear, Kaiser Motors Corp. had a to all the ports of the world. Within A clue to the remoteness of that day 
net loss of $7.5-million; in the first a few weeks, he will ask specifically for came this week from William E. Blew- 
last year’ quarter this year, it went into the black funds; by that time, more details will ett, Jr., president of Newport News 
ted. by the to the tune of $1.2-million. come out publicly. Shipbuilding. Blewett told security 
rohts ta. Another independent that has had According to the best guessing, the analysts in New York: “Today, a nu- 
er where rough going is American Motors Corp., propulsion unit will be built around a clear power plant would cost more than 
et poe the offspring of last year’s merger of pressurized water reactor of the type a conventional oil-burning type, and 
> won't be NashKelvinator and Hudson Motors. that powers the Navy’s atomic sub- fuel costs per Btu. output would be 
For its second fiscal quarter ended marine, the Nautilus. higher.” Those who know most about 
, that = Mar. 31, American still showed a net ¢ Already at Work—Companies are al- atomic power plants say it may be 10 
thirst est loss of $654,390 after a tax credit of ready working on elements that could years before marine installations can 


> CONSENS $934,000. But this is far less than its go into such a ship: compete on these terms. 
igs always net loss of $5.5-million in the previous Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Meanwhile, Navy requirements will 
nce, Mack quarter, and Pres. George Romney re- Dock Co. has a contract for design take precedence. Quite simply, the 
; ported that the company earned a “‘sub- studies for an atomic Navy vessel (prob- _ gains from atomic power for Navy ships 
han it did stantial” profit through the month of ably an aircraft carrier) and is running are incomparably greater than those for 
Phis yeat, March. One strong point in American’s its own study of merchant ship applica- merchant ships. Warships are jeop- 
high as in picture: Sales of Kelvinator appliances tions of atom power. ardized by being tied to refueling bases; 
Another were 22% ahead of a year ago. Bethlehem Steel Corp. is also working their range is restricted, and they are 
Sheet & ¢ Slumbers—While autos and steel soar at its Quincy (Mass.) yard on design out of action while fucling. Merchant 
neatly Sf along, carrying a multitude of suppliers of a Navy vessel. ships, however, are always headed for 
pared wi with them, in their handsome profits, Westinghouse Electric Corp., which some port or other, and fueling goes on 
n in bist some companies are forlorn onlookers built the Nautilus power plant, has a_ during loading or unloading of cargo. 
with no part in the near-record profits contract to develop propulsion for a © Space Problem—Merchant _ ships 


that Mack picture. Douglas Aircraft, Boeing, and large Navy ship, presumably a supercar- would gain, of course, if an atomic 


yw ternihe Glenn L. Martin all report earnings _ rier. unit took up significantly less space or 
e two com off their 1954 levels. Earnings of Lig- | ¢ How Economical?—By adapting the weight, leaving more for payload. But 
th the ms gett & Myers and P. Lorillard were off findings of these studies and of the the best information right now is that 
ich of the despite a slight sales pickup. experience with the Nautilus and the atomic engine and boiler rooms would 
eating iS *What’s Ahead—Now that first-quar- soon-to-be-launched Sea Wolf (with _ take up about as much space as a 


ter figures are fairly well digested, busi- reactor built by General Electric Co.), conventional power plant. 

ness is looking ahead to the rest of builders should have no trouble putting One present gain would be the elim- 
the year. What they see is encourag- together a cargo ship that would work. ination of fuel oil tanks, and freedom 
ng: Gross National Product will prob- But such a ship might still be a long from having to re-trim ship as oil was 


ne weekly 
of vehicles 
d week for 


s expected ably be the best ever (page 25) and way from economically revolutionizing consumed during a voyage. But this 
Il rack ” tecord activity in homebuilding and the U.S. merchant fleet. advantage isn’t enough to offset the 
record pt automobile production will continue Economic operation isn’t a criterion great cost of an atom plant. Then, too, 
ar Comparr to play a major role. Big Steel Chmn. for Eisenhower's peace ship. This is to while a ship could sail for years with- 


for stoc Benjamin F. Fairless estimated this be a propaganda tour de force, a re- out refueling, the only dockside atom- 


week that operations for the year will tort to the Russian claim that the U.S. fueling facilities in sight are planned 
pte probably average around 85% of ca- is concerned only with bigger and dead- by the Navy. 


= pacity. National Gypsum Co., rolling lier bombs. It would demonstrate not Let Navy Do It—In the end, ship 
2 h fist along with the indefatigable housing only ship propulsion but also our operators say, the industry will prob- 
os Even me estimates record sales of $135- atomic technology in medicine, indus- ably let the Navy pioneer this new 
va te . ion to $140-million this year, with- try, and agriculture. ship design field, just as it did with 
- showing ait anticipated in the build- Administration pressure for the proj- iron ships 85 years ago and later with 


ect may be generated, too, by word that steam turbines. 
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Now—Permanent Foreign Aid 


Eisenhower calls for an indefinite extension of for- 


eign assistance program as a tool of U.S. policy for building 


a stable free world. 


Seven years ago this spring Pres. Tru- 
man made a revolutionary request of 
Congress. He asked for approval of the 
Marshall Plan—a four-year emergency 
aid program to help Europe rebuild its 
war-shattered economy. The objective 
was to stave off Communist aggres- 
sion. 

Last week Republican Pres. Eisen- 
hower made another revolutionary de- 
mand upon Congress. He asked it to 
accept—in effect—the proposition that 
foreign aid has now become an essen- 
tial permanent tool of U.S. foreign 
policy for building a stable free world 
-not one to meet an emer- 
gency. 

On the surface the President merely 
was asking for another $3.5-billion help- 
ing of military and economic assistance 
tor U.S. allies around the world. That 
is a bit more than he requested last 
vear, but considerably less than the year 
before. 
¢ A New Concept—Politicians and the 
public have become so used to an an- 
nual foreign aid request that the really 
new character of the message was 
ignored. But two specific requests point 
up the new concept Eisenhower has in 
mind: 

¢ He proposed that the Foreign 
Operations Administration—the tem- 
porary foreign aid agency—be_trans- 
formed into a permanent semi-autono- 
mous International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration within State Dept. 

He said: “This transfer to perma- 
nent departments of the government 
will reflect the significance of this pro- 
gram as an integral part of our foreign 
policy.” 

e He requested $200-million for a 
regional Asian development fund to be 
spent over a period of years instead of 
being limited to one vear as in the 
past. 

The language of the President’s mes- 
sage made explicit the new concept of 
foreign aid as a permanent national 
policy. He said: “I consider the pro- 
gram an indispensable part of a realistic 
and enlightened national policy 
apart from any obstacles created by the 
Communists, this is a _ long-term 
process.” 
¢ Congress’ Position—The significance 
of this new approach to foreign spend- 
ing is still to be realized by Con- 
gress. Congress has voted billions 
of dollars worth of foreign aid each 
vear, with varying degrees of reluctance. 


merely 
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But it has always done so with the 
explicit proviso that this was an emer- 
gency operation that would end when 
“normal” world conditions were re- 
established. Last vear Congress decreed 
that the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration must die this June—with foreign 
aid to end two years later. 

Now Eisenhower is telling the Con- 
gress, in effect, that present world con- 
ditions are “normal’’ for as far ahead 
as he can see, and that some form of 
foreign aid will be necessary indefi- 
nitely. 

Eisenhower will have to fight to get 
his way. Many Republicans, partic- 
ularly, fought foreign aid from the be- 
ginning. They argue that “you can't 
buy friends,” that government to gov- 
ernment aid promotes international 
socialism, and discourages thrift and 
hard work. Many conservative Demo- 
crats, too, notably Sen. Harry Byrd, of 
Virginia, chairman of the key Senate 
Finance Committee, feel the same way. 
The main argument on the Hill last 
year for killing. FOA was that its con- 
tinued existence fostered the notion 
that aid was permanent. 

But the Administration is confident 

that it will win its case for continued 
foreign spending. It falls back primarily 
on the conviction that foreign aid has 
become a part of the bloodstream of 
U.S. economy—as well as its foreign 
policy—and that when the chips are 
down Congress will recognize this 
fact. 
e Pressure of History—The official be- 
lief that aid is here to stay indefinitely 
has grown gradually over the past few 
vears. It literally has been forced on 
the Administration by the pressure of 
history. The Marshall Plan was con- 
ceived and sold to Congress as an emer- 
gency economic program to fight “belly 
communism”. 

Then in 1950 when Communist di- 
visions rolled across the 38th Parallel 
in Korea and it looked as though World 
War III might have started, the em- 
phasis shifted to military aid. The 
free world was shocked into a massive 
military buildup led by the U.S. Fight- 
ing in Indo-China kept the emphasis 
on military spending through last 
vear. 

Now, the postwar military vacuums 
are just about filled, and both Moscow 
and the West are groping toward mili- 
tary stabilization. But a new sort of 
challenge faces the U.S.—the need to 


accelerate long term ec 
ment in the underdeve 
particularly in Asia. ‘The Administratigg 
is convinced that countries yi 
insist on rapid modernization of their 
economies and that cventually the 
will do it through slave labor, Commp 
nist-stvle, if they can’t find the capital 
to do it in the West 

Sparking rapid economic develop 

ment in Asia and Africa is a monp 
mental task that will take years. But 
that’s what the new Eisenhower aid 
program is setting out to do. You gp 
see the shift in the money requests 
that have been sent to the Hill. Agu 
will get two-thirds of the total, Re 
quests for Asian economic assistange 
are more than double last year. 
e The Cost—The long-term nature of 
the Asian development iob partly e- 
plains the new ce ncept of semi-perm 
nent aid. Not much aid will be 
needed in Asia as was spent in Europe 
because starting from scratch capital a> 
sorption will be slower. It’s estimated 
that between and $2-bil 
lion in economic aid per year will k 
enough. But the effort will be longer 
—ten years or more 

len you have to add to that the 
U.S. share of the cost of maintaining 
present allied military forces around the 
world for an indefinite period. Off 
cials estimate that the foreign military 
spending bill won’t fall much below 
$2-billion a vear from here on out. 

e The Benefits—The Administration's 
argument for continued aid boils down 
to this: 

In the 
almost certain] 
from Communisn 
need any more A1 
but it’s expected 
U.S. in aiding As 
stout defense of the U.S. at the Ban. 
dung conference st week by U.S 
Asian allies (page 134) 1s proof that the 
mutual assistance hniques can work 
there, too. 

Militarily, the U.S 
expenditure of 
possible creation 
to nine times 
twice the number 
and the equivalent of 
forces. 

Economically, 
the U.S. econon 
fourths of all aid funds have been spem 
in the U.S. Last year, 33% of - 
U.S. exports we financed throug 
aid. The 3.2% rise in exports and the 
7% drop in imports in fiscal Ie 
reflecting the strength of foreign = 
omies—helped float the U.S. econom 
through the recession 
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a The “New Look” in Refineries 


with the 

tself, the 

the Ban- Last month Sinclair Refining Company’s new catalytic higher octane gasoline, aviation fuel base stocks and 

” a reforming unit went “on stream” at East Chicago, petrochemical raw materials. 

7 \ Ind. It duplicates Sinclair’s Marcus Hook, Pa. facilities 
shown above—prototype of the most advanced equip- ee ee 

n annual fF ment in catalytic reforming. Still a third unit is planned $100 million in facilities to increase the quality, profit- 

ras made for Houston, Texas. ability and volume of its refinery output. The Com- 

ripe pany’s continuing leadership in refinery techniques is 


d forces, : 
uadrons, & The units use the renowned Sinclair-Baker platinum another reason why Sinclair is a Great Name in Oil. 


In the last five years, Sinclair has invested more than 


r_ naval catalyst, recently hailed as a major advance in refinery 
science, 


| sustain 
in three- Tod: : 
en spent oday, all seven of Sinclair’s refineries are equipped 


of total with the latest refining facilities and turn out the finest 
ch , o™ i . 7 
throw products of which petroleum technology is capable— A Great Name “nH Oil 
and the 8) I 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








| Operating automatically on preset time 
cycles, two Osborn Brushamatic* ma- 
chines maintain strict uniformity of qual- 
ity at a rate of more than 2000 gears a day. 

And, in another plant a manufacturer 
reports one Brushamatic saves more than 
1000 manhours every year in finishing 17 
different types of gears. 

Why not have an Osborn Brushing Anal- 
ysis discover cost-cutting ways to solve 
your burr removal problems . and 
cleaning and finishing problems, too? 
Write for your copy of BRUSHAMATIC 
IDEAS. The Osborn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. A-57, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

*Trade-Mark 








OSBORN BRUSHING METHODS «+ 
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Osbou Brus 


BRUSHING MACHINES « 


Remove burrs faster 
with this push-button method 


An OBA will show you how 


ERE, you see push-button power brushing removing burrs and blending 
surface junctures on automotive gears faster than any other method. 


IMPROVED GEAR QUALITY. This before- 
after view of gears shows how Brusha- 
matics remove burrs and blend surface 
junctures. Result is fewer stress concen- 
trations, longer gear life. 





POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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Total business output in March clip} 
close to the hig! of the opr 
of 1953, the ¢ Dept. repork 
Che rise began ist f On the 
hand, the department says that in Jos; 






the number of companies in busine 
actually declined—the first annual 
in 10 vears 





















Hilton expansion hit: | Justice 
has brought a t charging 
tion of the inti-merger | 
against Hilton Hotels ( -Orp The 
is aimed at Hilton’s purchase of # 
Statler chain, that the | 






perties, espe 
lling convenhor 


affects competing 
in the business of han¢ 
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Commercial paper rates have g 











nother 4 of a percentage point in Ne 
York, the third rise in a month. |] 

major finance mpanies announce 
they would pay the higher interes 
when they borr ommercial + 
per. 

« 
Coal by pipeline n sight for Cleve 





Illuminating Co. CE! 
nsolidation Coal C 
ms of the pipeli 
1.2-million tons 

Pitt Consol’s George 
to CEI’s Eastlake 


land Electric 
and Pittsburgh ( 
have agreed on 
which will car 
coal a year from 
town (Ohio) m 
power plant. 












€ 
Auto safety belts will soon be availa) 
as optional equipment on all of Chn 










sler’s 1955 models. Chrysler is the 
first major auto maker to offer tl 
belts, which are expected to cost about 
$50 for a set of three for the fro 
seat. 






2 
General Dynamics Corp. plans 
sorb Stromberg-Carlson Co., on a shar 
for share basis. GDC last vear 
within sight of the $1-billion a ye 
sales class when it acquired Cons 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. If stock 
holders approve, the Stromberg-Carlsor 
$65-million-plus 
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purchase will 
sales. 









© 
No more no-no mortgages. The Vet 
crans Administ n savs it will s0 
stop guaranteeing those home loan 
for veterans on which there is not on! 
no down payment, but also no Cas 





‘settlement” cost 
$700 to $500. Here 
will have to pu 
monev. 
* v 
From coal to coolth: Glen Alden Co 
Co., top anthracite producer, has ¢ 
versified into room cooling with the 
purchase, for $11-million, of 
Worth’s Math« 


required for tl 
which range fror 
after, the vete 
up the settlement 








Co. 
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the front 
Chances are that a critical survey of your production right now 


_— would reveal the need for more efficient equipment. And the 
ans to ab 


; ae 
on a shart need may be more pressing than you think! 

t vear gol 

ion a yea Our files are crammed with conclusive proof that replacing 


' |i . Pa cand ‘ 
d ~_ with modern precision machine tools results in increased production 
Ste 


erg-Carlor at lower cost. This, plus the fact that J&L equipment is easy to 
ion-plus acquire through a variety of financing plans, makes it advisable for 
you to get full details. Write today for J&L’s Machine Tool 

The Vet Replacement Information Kit. 
t will soot 
1ome loan’ 

is not “ 
so no Casi 4 . : 
ent” cist . ‘ | ... 15 already paying for it. 
500. Here: 


ave to put 


the man who needs a new machine tool 


iden Cod : | JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 
- re di . 503 Clinton St., Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
- with the 
f of Fort 


AM ERSAL TURRET LATHES + FAY AUTOMATIC LATHES + AUTOMATIC DOUBLE-END MILLING & CENTERING MACHINES 
TOMATIC THREAD & FORM GRINDERS + OPTICAL COMPARATORS + AUTOMATIC OPENING THREADING DIES & CHASERS 
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‘It takes less push... 
to start a TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING” 


is a plain bearing. This all adds up 


The Torrington Needle Bearing has a 
low coefficient of friction—both in 
starting and in running. Therein lies a 
boon for designers and manufacturers. 

Unlike a plain bearing which has a 
fairly high starting coefficient of fric- 
tion—the Needle Bearing needs no 
more push to “get it going’”’ than to 
“keep it going.” 

Nor are the frictional characteristics 
of the Needle Bearing dependent upon 


maintaining a continuous oil film as 


to inexpensive and simpler designs, 
smaller drive motors and dependability. 
For twenty years our engineering 
department has helped designers and 
manufacturers throughout industry to 
adapt the unique characteristics of the 
Needle Bearing to their products. Let 
us help you make the Needle Bearing 
“standard equipment” in yours. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. + South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON 4/£7/; BEARINGS 


Needle - Spherical Roller + Tapered Roller » Cylindrical Roller » Ball + Needle Rollers 


~~] 


3 


| 
These features make 
the TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARING unique 


e low coefficient of starting and 
running friction 

e full complement of rollers 

e unequalled radial load 
capacity 

© low unit cost 

e long service life 

© compactness and light weight 

eruns directly on hardened 
shafts 

® permits use of larger ond 
stiffer shafts 











Eisenhower Administration spirits are high. The reasons: 


BUR! At home, business is pointing at new records (page 25). Credit restraints 
APR. 30, 1955 applied aren’t intended either to halt or to reverse the trend, but to protect 
ae against inflation. Eisenhower wants price stability in the rise. 

Abroad, war seems more remote. In the East, the Formosa Strait 
danger may be talked out with Red China. And in the West, an Austrian 
treaty will help reduce the Russian threat te peace. A new Big Four meeting 
is shaping up. 

It’s the sort of situation White House “ins” dream of. The opposition 
finds it hard to come up with issues that have national appeal. 


There are problems, of course. Much of Eisenhower’s legislation still 
hangs in Congress, where the Democrats have control. Parts are in contro- 
versy—such things as the minimum wage, road building, school aid, and 
federal pay. But these individual controversies lack general voter appeal 
when the more important things are going well. It’s hard to make issues of 
them. 

—eo-— 

Take the business situation. The Democratic line has been to hammer 

at recession prospects. But current news makes this tough to sell. 


Some headline statistics officials note: Steel, a bellwether, is currently 
challenging its old records. Auto output, which set a record in April, may 
well hang up another in May. Housing starts are making new highs. The 
number of workers drawing unemployment compensation is down sharply. 


Average weekly wages are up. And prices paid by consumers hold level. 


What about business in 1956, an election year? Washington is optimistic. 
The trend could turn. But this isn’t expected. The experts say the base of 
the recovery from the post-Korea slide is too sound. The expected rise in 
capital outlay by business could well cover moderate slides in other lines to 
hold national totals high. 
—e— 
A no-shooting deal on the Formosa issue now seems highly probable. 
‘ This would put an end to the early war danger. 


There’s giving on both sides. Red China’s offer at Bandung (page 134) 
to talk met a ready response in Washington. Secy. of State Dulles expressed 
a willingness to talk “cease fire” without the presence of Chinese National- 
- ists. This will take time. But right now, hope is high that fighting will be 
4 avoided. 

. on pw ae 

The significance of Bandung, as Washington sees it: The position of 
the West had more support and more aggressive support than had been 
expected. Nations that live close to the Red threat spoke out against expan- 
sion of Communism. To Red China, it was made clear that opposition to 
international Communism isn’t confined to the white nations. 


$ 
load | 


Eisenhower’s plan to help small farmers will be unfolded shortly in a 
special message to Congress. 

Recommendations of Agriculture Secy. Benson went from Eisenhower 
to Congress this week. There’s no rabbit-out-of-a-hat approach to this 
politically hot issue. Benson proposed technical help, some credit assistance 
and, by inference at least, that some of the small operators give up uneco- 
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nomic farms in favor of jobs in the city. Benson’s report left it clear that 
price is not the answer to a farm operation that simply can’t pay out 
because its production is too small to make a living for the operator. 


You will hear a lot about drought relief. Benson’s trip to the old 
Dust Bowl country was pressured by political worry that the Democrats will 
use drought to accuse the Administration of being too late with too little. 
Benson’s long-term answer for this drought problem may be to help farmers 
get the land out of grain and back to grass. 


Advertising by defense contractors is deeply involved in the current 
controversy over censorship by the Pentagon. The Army, Navy, and Air 
Force now may insist that contractors submit advertising copy for clearance. 
Aim will be to eliminate anything that might tip off secret production. But 
the Pentagon’s fight goes beyond information that is “classified.’’ Efforts 
are being made to discourage printing of public information, facts that have 
been announced, if they might be of benefit to Russia. The plan is for a 
system of “voluntary” censorship for both contractors and publishers. But 
so far, nothing specific has been worked out. 


Next three Hoover Commission reports will cover (1) military research 
and development, (2) foreign aid and economic operations, and (3) water 
resources. Curtailment of government activity will be proposed in each of 
these fields where private industry can take on part of the job. 


Other reports due by midyear: The intelligence agencies, paperwork 
the government requires of business and industry, federal holdings of real 
property, procurement policies, federal budget and accounting, business 
enterprises run by Defense and Defense Dept. personnel, use of military 
men in jobs civilians can do. 


Renegotiation Act will be revived. The House will vote the two-year 
extension proposed by its Ways & Means Committee. But there is sentiment 
in the Senate to hold the extension to one year. 


Eisenhower is winning his tariff fight. The three-year extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act, with provision for new rate cuts up to 15%, voted 
by the Senate Finance Committee, is substantially what the President asked. 
Major restrictive amendments on the Senate floor are doubtful. 


The major change made in committee: Diversified companies that lose 
money on one line of products, while showing a profit over-all, would be 
permitted to seek protection from imports affecting the losing line. 


On the housing boom. FHA and VA now are getting regular reports 
from field offices on local construction and demand. The idea is to 
prevent loan insurance commitments from outrunning demand for homes. 
But there’s still no sign of a general tightening of financing terms by VA 
and FHA. 

—eo— 

The Bricker amendment to restrict the treaty-making powers of the 
President is a live issue again. There is considerable support for the general 
objective. But there’s wide disagreement over just how far the measure 


should go. This dispute probably will prevent action this year. 
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SWIFT 


& COMPANY 


Serving Industry Better 
with these Quality Products 


FORMULATED ADHESIVES FROM: 
Starches and Dextrins * Synthetic Resins and 


Rubbers ® Latex and Casein ® Plasticized Ani- 
mal Glues * Specialty Adhesive Compounds 


GLUES: 
Dry, Semi-solid and Liquid Animal Glues * 


Specialized Animal Proteins 


GELATINS: 


Technical Gelatin * Food Gelatin 


COLLOIDS: 


Animal Protein Colloids, Edible and Technical 


INDUSTRIAL OILS: 
Red Oils * Stearic Acids * Animal and Vege- 


table Fatty Acids * Hydrogenated and Sul- 
fonated Fats * Defoamers ® Lard Oil * Sperm 
Oil * Metal and Textile Processing Oils 


INDUSTRIAL SOAPS: 


Soaps for Laundries * Textile Processing 
Soaps * Soaps for Rubber Industry * Soaps 
for Paper Coating Industry * Soaps for Con- 
verter Use * Maintenance Soaps * Wire 
Drawing Lubricants and Lubricating Soaps * 
Washing Powders ® Synthetic Detergents ° 
Glycerine 





Each of the products listed above is 
backed by the name Swift and its 100 
year reputation for quality. In addition, 
each is backed by able research and 
modern laboratory, production and mar- 
keting facilities. To put these advantages 
to work for you, just call your local Swift 
office — you’ll find one trial is better than 
1000 claims. Swift & Company, General 
Office, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Night view of Swift’s Indus- 
trial Oil and Fatty Acid 
Plant at Hammond, Indiana. 





One of a series telling 

how the producing companies of 

General Precision Equipment Corporation 
are contributing to America's progress. 





Griscom-Russell feed water 
heoters in a 125,000 KW 
public-utility power station, 
save nearly 100 tons of cool 
per day. Heaters handle 
flow of water exceeding 
2000 G.P.M. at 2500 
pounds ssure and steom 
extracted from the turbine 
at five different points; 
“train of five units pre 
heats water fed to boilers 
from 9 F. to 441° F. 


Aska nultiple fuel boiler 
control panel in large steel 
plant naintains metered 
proportion between com: 
bustior r and fuels—coke 
oven g nd fuel oil—for 
most nomical combus- 
tion; holds steam pressure 
constant through all lood 
changes and keeps furnace 
pressure ata safe and pre- 
detern | 
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The highly advanced technological products designed and manufactured by the eighteen producing 
companies of General Precision Equipment Corporation serve more than a dozen major industries. 
Products of six of these GPE Companies—Griscom-Russell, Askania, Librascope, Link, Kearfott and 
General Precision Laboratory—have widespread application in the processing and power industries. 


ndustrial Processing...and Power 


The Griscom-Russell Company is one of the coun- 
try’s largest producers in the fields of heat exchange 
and water distillation. It is the pioneer in heat ex- 
changer equipment—the key to the whole complex of 
modern industrial processing and power. For over 
seventy years, G-R equipment has been responsible 
for greatly increased efficiency and lowered operating 
costs in industry. 

Askania Regulator Company for a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been a leading developer in the field of regu- 
lators and controls, including components and systems. 
Its products are widely used by the power, steel, gas 
and coke, mining, chemical, petroleum, glass and 
paper industries—wherever great reliability and accu- 
racy are essential. 

Kearfott Company, Inc.; Librascope, Incorporated; 
and Link Aviation, Inc. produce a wide variety of 
precision instruments, computers, servos and other 
control components for equipment and systems used 
throughout the power and the processing industries. 
Industrial television equipment manufactured by 
General Precision Laboratory Incorporated, the sixth 
CPE Company active in these fields, is playing in- 
creasingly important roles in “seeing eye” monitoring 
operations in these industries. 

Each company in the GPE Group works in specific, 
highly specialized technical areas, as indicated in the 


@ Manufacturing 


eee if 
@@ Manufacturing and product development Oee@ Pilot 


chart below. Each of these companies, in addition to 
specializing in its particular products and fields of 
technical competence, has at its command, as required, 
the facilities and specialized techniques of the other 
GPE Companies in their respective fields. Interrela- 
tion is achieved through GPE’s basic operating policy, 
Coordinated Precision Technology. 

In the fields of research and development, GPE 
Coordinated Precision Technology permits a high de- 
gree of specialization in particular areas of competence 
and supplements such specialization by the applica- 
tion of techniques in other fields, as desirable. In the 
field of production, it makes possible a highly flexible 
application of facilities. This policy has been respon- 
sible for a diversified line of precision equipment of 
superior design and performance, covering a wide 
range of both standard and special uses. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous advantage of GPE 
Coordinated Precision Technology is that the concept 


.and development of equipment, and of solutions to 


the underlying technical problems, are not restricted 
or distorted by traditional allegiance to specialization 
in a particular field. GPE coordination permits the 
engineers and technical personnel of each GPE Com- 
pany to seek the optimum solution for the customer 
within the total capacities of the GPE Companies as 
a group. 
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PRECISION MECHANICS, OPTICAL DEVICES, CERAMICS 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT and COMPONENTS 





ELECTRONICS 





HYDRAULICS, LIQUIDS PROCESSING, HEAT EXCHANGE 








TELEVISION 


Business, Industrial 








Studio, Theatre, 





INSTRUMENTS, SERVOS, CONTROLS 
Hydraulic, Pneumatic, Magnetic, Electronic 
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AIRCRAFT and MISSILE GUIDANCE, CONTROL, SIMULATION 
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AUTOMATIC COMPUTERS and COMPONENTS 





RADAR, MICROWAVE, ULTRASONICS 





MOTION PICTURE and AUDIO EQUIPMENT 





AACA RECCE 








A brochure relative to 
CPE Coordinated Preci- 
sin Technology and the 
work of the GPE Com- 
Paniesis available. Address 
your request, or inquiries 
on specific problems, to: 


KEARFOTT 
COMPANY, INC. 
INTERNATIONAL 

ECTOR 

Cc 
BLUDWORTH 
LABORATORY 
INCORPORATED 
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THE 
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SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 
Aeronauti 


NUCLEAR POWER COMPONENTS and CONTROLS 
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INC. 
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PRODUCING 
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COMPANY 
THE HERTNER 
ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
J. E. MCAULEY 
MFG. CO. 


LIBRASCOPE 
INCORPORATED 





LINK AVIATION, 

















General Precision Equipment Corporation 


92 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 










Alcoa’s new Headquarters Promotion Staff symbolizes 
the change that has overtaken the nation’s No. 1 alu- 
minum producer. Its job: to develop and administer 
new programs for selling to the new, broader, non- 
technical markets for aluminum. 






























Alcoa Faces Up toN 










Until very ently, the Aluminun its 

Co. of America went on the assumpti set 

that there wa ily one way to of : 
| aluminum. You hired engineers, or sie | 
| engineers, and they went to the fabri que 
| cators of aluminum products with whi 
technical sales story based on intnas wed 

qualities of aluminum and its supen has 

ity over other 1 . ng? 

Of course, Alcoa didn’t ignore t | 

consumer entire [he company ha cral 

for example, Edward R. Murrow’ tek num 

vision program cc It Now, with am NeSs¢ 

tional audienc f millions. But 

show, in the « f the nation’s No try | 
aluminum producer, was largely instit petit 

tional in nature, with a value in puk @  cann 

rclations rather than in selling pH), 

This week, the whole pitch change some 

See It Now suddenly uncorked a me hand: 

marketing program for Alcoa, th Meta 

avowed intent of which is to sell Chen 
Alcoa as a company or aluminum a¢ , 

| metal but, more specifically, Alcoa alu™ indus 
inum as a brand. For Alcoa has decidec rials t 
to go direct to the consumer with ¢ its m, 
sales story designed to push products longer 

| ARTHUR P. HALL, vice-president in R. V. DAVIES, sales vice-president, will made of its aluminum. om ds. 
charge of advertising and public relations, have over-all charge of Alcoa’s broadened e New Label—The outward sign 4 ‘ 
will integrate the new program. sales effort. Alcoa’s inward change could be seen # \lcoa 
- BUSINESS WEEK © Apr. 30, 983% _ busin 
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its new label (cover). This label will be 
sen on millions of objects made out 
of Alcoa aluminum by Alcoa customers. 

The new program raises a pertinent 
question: What has happened to Alcoa, 
which for some 50 years has been 
wedded to the theory that aluminum 
has to be sold through sales engineer- 
Ing: 

The answer is that not one but sev- 
eral things have happened to the alumi- 
num business—as well as to other busi- 
nesses—in the postwar world: 

* Like Coca-Cola Co., an indus- 
try leader that has found strong com- 
petition from Pepsi-Cola Co. and from 
canned soft drinks (BW —Feb.12’55, 
pH), Alcoa has discovered that it has 
‘ome strong young competition on its 
hands. Its growing rivals are Reynolds 
Metals Co. and Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. 

ein common with a lot of older 
ndustries ranging from building mate- 
nals to appliances, Alcoa has found that 
its markets are broadening and can no 
longer be developed by traditional meth- 
ods. 

* Like many other manufacturers, 
\leoa has discovered that more and 
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more the initiative for developing new 
markets lies with the manufacturer him- 
sclf, who must presell the market by go- 
ing straight to the consumer. 

¢ Like Monsanto and other pro- 
ducers of basic materials, Alcoa now 
realizes that it must find some way to 
seek consumer identification of a mate- 
rial that has lost its identity in being 
made into something else. 
¢ New Competition—These changes in 
the market have been a postwar phe- 
nomenon for Alcoa. Not many years 
ago, when Alcoa learned its basic sell- 
ing tactic, aluminum was still a new 
and relatively expensive metal, and 
Alcoa had the field to itself. Alcoa’s 
competition dates back only to the 
war era, when by conscious policy the 
government first created new aluminum 
producers and then fostered them 
through the disposal of excess alu- 
minum production capacity. 

For a time, any competitive effect 
on Alcoa was muffled by the postwar 
demand for aluminum, which—except 
for short periods in 1946 and 1949— 
outran supply. It wasn’t until last year 
that Alcoa finally felt the pinch of 
competition for markets. Sales figures 
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A PRIVATELY OWNED CORPORATION 


who ever 
flew to 


Philadelphia ? 
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Probably you have...but you 




















didn’t go all the way by plane. 







Maybe you took a train into town, 






























a bus to the airfield, and a taxi into 


Philadelphia from the plane. 


The point is, you used four forms 
of transportation—yet you think of 


the trip in terms of just one. 


Many shippers think of barge 
transportation the same way. They 
just assume it wouldn’t pay them 
to ship by barge unless the freight 


went all the way by water. 
They couldn’t be more wrong! 


Over 90% of the total tonnage of 
freight that Federal Barge carried 
in 1954 went by some combination 
of truck, rail and water transpor- 


tation. 


Federal has barge-rail, barge-truck 
and barge-ship rates to carry your 
shipments to your markets at the 
lowest possible cost. The nearest 
FBL Representative will give you 
all the facts—fast! 


PAUL BROWN 
BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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The 
bird 


and 


vitamin E 


Whether or not this bird gets enough 
vitamin E can be a chancy thing. For 
natural vitamin E may not show up 
in its feed if the grains and other in- 
gredients were grown in too much 
heat, too much moisture, in poor 
soil, or stored too long. 

Those who manufacture poultry 
and animal feeds use a supplement to 
put the vitamin back in their prod- 
ucts. They use Myvamix Vitamin E 
Feed Supplement because they can 
count on its potency. They know it’s 
stable, and they like the way it han- 
dles. We make it and will be glad 
to tell more. Distillation Products 
Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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is a division of Eastman Kodak Company 

















for the three U.S. producers show the 


story: 
(Millions of dollars) 


1949 1953 1954 


Alcoa ..eeee $344.0 $707.5 $708.3 
Reynolds. 131.9 287.8 306.7 
Kaiser .... 76.2 182.6 226.6 


Besides, there is also some competi- 
tion from Aluminium Ltd., of Canada, 
which has brought its war-expanded 
capacity into the world market, and 
also from domestic producers of sec- 
ondary ingot, resmelted from scrap. 


The New Approach 


By 1954, Alcoa’s top management 
was finally willing to concede that sales 
enginecring isn’t enough. Without 
abandoning the sales approach that had 
built the industry, it sought another 
that would enable it to meet and beat 
the competition in the new markets. 

A five-man committee of sales chiefs 
set out to find the answer. One major 
assumption on which it worked was 
this: 

The aluminum market has_broad- 

ened. Important tonnages are now sold 
in consumer-product markets where 
technical selling has no particular value, 
may even be disadvantageous. Com- 
petitors have been selling these markets 
harder than Alcoa. About this time, 
Alcoa tried an experiment. It hired 
eight non-technical salesmen, trained 
them intensively for three weeks. In 
August, 1954, it turned them loose to 
sell siding and roofing sheet in selected 
areas in the Mississippi Vallev and the 
Southeast. August sales of this product 
were 30% above those of July; Septem- 
ber sales exceeded those of August by 
50%. There has been steadv improve- 
ment since. That performance alone 
was enough to show that Alcoa’s sales- 
trainee recruiting for years to come 
should have a place for non-technically 
trained men. 
e Close Liaison—The committee that 
studied the problem last vear was ap- 
pointed by R. B. McKee, vice-president 
in charge of sales offices and personnel. 
It worked broadly under the jurisdic- 
tion of Sales Vice-Pres. R. V. Davies 
(cover). It circulated widely among 
numerous Alcoa departments, but it 
worked particularly closely with the 
people under Advertising and Public 
Relations Vice-Pres. Arthur P. Hall 
(picture, page 42). That was because 
of another major assumption: 

Because of the broad changes in 
aluminum markets, there had to be 
closer coordination between sales and 
advertising. 

Alcoa’s advertising hitherto, had 
been largely technical and institutional. 
The new markets demanded a new ap- 
proach. And, since it served them only 
indirectly—as a materials supplier rather 


than directly as a producer of finjq 
consumer goods—Alcoa had to cha, 
and augment its advertising appros 
At least part of the udget had ¢ 
tied tightly to ti S efforts in # 
new markets 


The Program 


The program involves several } 
steps: 

e In 1955, Alcoa will Invest mos 
than $4-million in consumer dei 
ing—not including the (undisclg 
amount it will spend on See It Np 

e The consumer ad budget wil 
aimed closely at “sensitive” product 


(Mainly, that means s pele where 
well-merchandised promotional ad cy 
paign can affect directly and hey 
the amount of aluminum sold.) 

e Along with the consumer 
budget will penetrating progra 
of promotion: al selling. 

e And to tie it all together, Ak 
will provide its customers ‘with a babe 
e Direct Approach—This is the sort 
consumer advertising Alcoa has j 
mind: 

Early this vear, Hall set aside $7 
000 of his ad budget for promotion 
selling of aluminum lawn fumitur 
Alcoa approached 21 manufacturer 
offered to buy small ads for their pro 


ucts in such consumer magazines 
Life and the Saturday Evening Pos 
The ads will run in June, timed to # 


retail lawn furniture season. Ther 
plug the maker’s product and n 
To get this free ad space, the lam 
furniture manufacturer does two thing 
e He promotes the ad to his d 
tributors to help them sell more-ar 
Alcoa helps him do this. 
e He buvs some Alcoa aluminu 
(hat program sold an additional 4 
million Ib. of Alcoa tubing to those - 
manufacturers—about 50% more th 


thev had taken in 1954. It cost ab 
$20,000 less than the 1954 program! 
replaced. That one had been am 
at lawn furniture generally, not mé 


chandised to the garden furniture d 
tributors. ; 

Alcoa people concede that in t 
program to pI mote consumer pr 
ucts, they’re catching up to—not Ie 
ing—the competition. 


IV. Borrowed Tricks 


It was the yout ger, scrappy Reynol 
Metals Co. that blazed new trails fer 
the industry in the postwar era. 

David P. Reynolds, vice- a 
charge of gencral sales, shaped a 
force not from te¢ hnically nsode me 
but rather from salesmen who wel 
given intensive training courses. H 
theory of selling aluminum has alwa' 
been that you have to ree ich everyboe 
—not just industrial buyers—with th 
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message that aluminum is a wonderful 
almost any use. 
eames Reynolds claims 
the honor of having made his company 
the first aluminum maker to sponsor a 
national radio show, then followed this 
up with TV shows. His first big mar- 
keting coup was the introduction of 
Reynolds Wrap Aluminum Packaging, 
a product that has made Reynolds a 
household mame across the nation. 
The company followed this up with 
its Reynolds Do-It-¥ ourself Aluminum 
racks for various aluminum shapes; 
these have gone into 13,000 stores 
across the country. ‘The company has 
also energetically promoted all kinds of 
uses for aluminum from frozen pie pans 
) window awnings. 
” hans other Bien. Reynolds also 
pioneered the tag idea for its cus- 
tomers. It has a “Quality Seal of 
Approval” for foil packaging (4-billion 
ackages this year) and a “Designed in 
Reynolds Aluminum” tag for other 
consumer products. Recently it demon- 
strated its flair for promotion by taking 
a $135,000 double-spread in Better 
Homes & Gardens—printed on alumi- 
num foil. 


V. Old Dog, New Tricks 


Alcoa is trying similar devices to 
promote aluminum—its own aluminum. 
It has retained Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp. for example, to push an 
aluminum window-screening program 
through the hardware trade. 

As well as hiring such outside agen- 

cies as Donnelley, Alcoa has established 
its own Headquarters Promotion Staff 
at Pittsburgh. Its people will build pro- 
motional programs and administer 
them. They'll coordinate advertising, 
publicity, public relations and TV with 
these promotions. They'll enlist the 
merchandising staffs of the various ad- 
vertising media in which Alcoa’s ad 
budget is invested. 
* Trademark—To tie all this together, 
Alcoa has brought out the label that 
was plugged this week on See It Now. 
And it's the biggest single part of the 
plogram that the consumer ever will 
see. 

The consumer will see this label 
about 400-million times between now 
and the end of 1955, about 550-million 
limes next year. A lot of these 
100-million “impressions” will come 
through See It Now. But the label will 
be seen also in every Alcoa advertise- 
ment and in every other ad paid for by 
Alcoa. ; 

As for the labels themselves, the first 
order was for 100-million, and Alcoa 
figures it'll have to buy a lot more than 
that to identify all the items made of its 
metal, The labels will go to fabricators 
iM proportion to the amount of Alcoa 
aummum they use. 
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cuts overtime costs. 





Ke ‘alan. 


FLOW RACK 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD coO., Ine. 
442 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 





There’s a new way 
to cut costs for you 


in this picture! 


New Rapistan FLOW RACK 
speeds order selection, adds storage space 


Deep-storage FLOW RACK eliminates the need for 
many aisles in storage areas. This gravity conveyor 
racking system cuts down costly delays, provides 
fingertip access to inventory, speeds up order selection 
and turns “dead” aisle space into useable storage 
depth. FLOW RACK relieves employees of physical 
lift-and-lug, increases their per-hour value, and 
FLOW RACK can be installed 
in a matter of hours by your own crew, without 
welding. It can be removed and reinstalled in 
another location, and can be extended either in 
depth or width at any time. FLOW RACK is available 
in standardized units for handling products of any 
size, weight or type... . 
bottled goods, small parts, foods and many others! 


OUR FREE BOOKLET “FLOW RACK” contains many new 
money saving, time saving ideas for using FLOW RACK in 
production, storage, shipping, receiving and inventory 
operations in many industries. Write today. 

















flat cartons, mattresses, 


THERE'S A RAPISTAN 
SALES-SERVICE AGENCY 


near you, with factory-trained 
experts ready fo serve you 
with experienced know-how. 
Distributors in most 
foreign countries, too. 































The 
bird 


and 


vitamin E 


Whether or not this bird gets enough 
vitamin E can be a chancy thing. For 
natural vitamin E may not show up 
in its feed if the grains and other in- 
gredients were grown in too much 
heat, too much moisture, in poor 
soil, or stored too long. 

Those who manufacture poultry 
and animal feeds use a supplement to 
put the vitamin back in their prod- 
ucts. They use Myvamix Vitamin E 
Feed Supplement because they can 
count on its potency. They know it’s 
stable, and they like the way it han- 
dles. We make it and will be glad 
to tell more. Distillation Products 
Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


oY; 


Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of Eastman Kodak Company 


























for the three U.S. producers show the 
story: 
(Millions of dollars) 
1949 1953 1954 


eee $344.0 $707.5 $708.3 
Reynolds 131.9 287.8 306.7 
Kaiser ... 76.2 182.6 226.6 


Besides, there is also some competi- 
tion from Aluminium Ltd., of Canada, 
which has brought its war-expanded 
capacity into the world market, and 
also from domestic producers of sec- 
ondary ingot, resmelted from scrap. 


ll. The New Approach 


By 1954, Alcoa’s top management 
was finally willing to concede that sales 
engineering isn’t enough. Without 
abandoning the sales approach that had 
built the industry, it sought another 
that would enable it to meet and beat 
the competition in the new markets. 

A five-man committee of sales chiefs 
set out to find the answer. One major 
assumption on which it worked was 
this: 

The aluminum market has_broad- 

ened. Important tonnages are now sold 
in consumer-product markets where 
technical selling has no particular value, 
may even be disadvantageous. Com- 
petitors have been selling these markets 
harder than Alcoa. About this time, 
Alcoa tried an experiment. It hired 
eight non-technical salesmen, trained 
them intensively for three weeks. In 
August, 1954, it turned them loose to 
sell siding and roofing sheet in selected 
areas in the Mississippi Valley and the 
Southeast. August sales of this product 
were 30% above those of July; Septem- 
ber sales exceeded those of August by 
50%. There has been steadv improve- 
ment since. That performance alone 
was enough to show that Alcoa’s sales- 
trainee recruiting for years to come 
should have a place for non-technically 
trained men. 
e Close Liaison—The committee that 
studied the problem last vear was ap- 
pointed by R. B. McKee, vice-president 
in charge of sales offices and personnel. 
It worked broadly under the jurisdic- 
tion of Sales Vice-Pres. R. V. Davies 
(cover). It circulated widely among 
numerous Alcoa departments, but it 
worked particularly closely with the 
people under Advertising and Public 
Relations Vice-Pres. Arthur P. Hall 
(picture, page 42). That was because 
of another major assumption: 

Because of the broad changes in 
aluminum markets, there had to be 
closer coordination between sales and 
advertising. 

Alcoa’s advertising hitherto, had 
been largely technical and institutional. 
The new markets demanded a new ap- 
proach. And, since it served them only 
indirectly—as a materials supplier rather 
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steps: 
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than $4-million in consumer advert 
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amount it will spend on See It N» 

e The consumer ad budget will} 
aimed cioselv at sensitive” produc 
(Mainly, that means products where 
well-merchandised promotional ad cy 
paign can affect directly and hey} 
the amount of aluminum sold. 

e Along with the consumer 
budget will go a penetrating progra 
of promotional selling. a. 

e And to tie it all together, Ak 
will provide its customers with a lake 
¢ Direct Approach—This is the sort g 
consumer advertising Alcoa has 
mind: 

Early this vear, Hall set aside $7 
000 of his ad budget for promotion 
selling of aluminum lawn fumitur 
Alcoa approached 21 manufacturer 
offered to buy small ads for their pro 
ucts in such consumer magazines 
Life and the Saturday Evening Pos 
The ads will run in June, timed to # 
retail lawn furniture season. Ther’ 
plug the maker’s product and nam 

To get this free ad space, the ln 
furniture manufacturer does two thing 

e He promotes the ad to his d 
tributors to help them sell more-ar 


Ives several } 


Alcoa helps him do this. 
e He buvs some Alcoa aluminu 
(hat program sold an additional 4 


million lb. of Alcoa tubing to those - 
manufacturers—about 50% more th 
thev had taken 1954. It cost ab 
$20,000 less than the 1954 program 
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message that aluminum is a wonderful 
roduct for almost any use. 
+ Pioneering—David Reynolds claims 
the honor of having made his company 
the first aluminum maker to sponsor a 
national radio show, then followed this 
with TV shows. His first big mar- 
tn coup was the introduction of 
Reynolds Wrap Aluminum Packaging, 
, product that has made Reynolds a 
household name across the nation. 
The company follow ed this up with 
its Reynolds Do-It-¥ ourself Aluminum 
racks for various aluminum shapes; 
these have gone into 13,000 stores 
across the country. The company has 
also energetically promoted all kinds of 
uses for aluminum from frozen pie pans 
indow awnings. 
yoo other things, Reynolds also 
pioneered the tag idea for its cus- 
tomers. It has a “Quality Seal of 
Approval” for foil packaging (4-billion 
packages this year) and a “Designed in 
Reynolds Aluminum” tag for other 
consumer products. Recently it demon- 
strated its flair for promotion by taking 
a $135,000 double-spread in Better 
Homes & Gardens—printed on alumi- 
num foil. 


V. Old Dog, New Tricks 


Alcoa is trying similar devices to 
promote aluminum—its own aluminum. 
It has retained Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp, for example, to push an 
aluminum window-screening program 
through the hardware trade. 

As well as hiring such outside agen- 

cies as Donnelley, Alcoa has established 
its own Headquarters Promotion Staff 
at Pittsburgh. Its people will build pro- 
motional programs and administer 
them. They'll coordinate advertising, 
publicity, public relations and TV with 
these promotions. They'll enlist the 
merchandising staffs of the various ad- 
vertising media in which Alcoa’s ad 
budget is invested. 
*Trademark—To tie all this together, 
Alcoa has brought out the label that 
was plugged this week on See It Now. 
And it’s the biggest single part of the 
ptogram that the consumer ever will 
see. 

The consumer will see this label 
about 400-million times between now 
and the end of 1955, about 550-million 
times next year. A lot of these 
100-million “impressions” will come 
through See It Now. But the label will 
be seen also in every Alcoa advertise- 
ment and in every other ad paid for by 
Alcoa. : ; 

As for the labels themselves, the first 
order was for 100-million, and Alcoa 
agures it'll have to buy a lot more than 
that to identify all the items made of its 
metal. The labels will go to fabricators 
lM proportion to the amount of Alcoa 
aluminum they use. 
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There’s a new way 


to cut costs for you 


in this picture! 


New Rapistan FLOW RACK 
speeds order selection, adds storage space 


Deep-storage FLOW RACK eliminates the need for 
many aisles in storage areas. This gravity conveyor 
racking system cuts down costly delays, provides 
fingertip access to inventory, speeds up order selection 
and turns “dead” aisle space into useable storage 
depth. FLOW RACK relieves employees of physical 
lift-and-lug, increases their per-hour value, and 


cuts overtime costs. 


FLOW RACK can be installed 


in a matter of hours by your own crew, without 
welding. It can be removed and reinstalled in 
another location, and can be extended either in 
depth or width at any time. FLOW RACK is available 
in standardized units for handling products of any 


size, weight or type . 


. flat cartons, mattresses, 


bottled goods, small parts, foods and many others! 


OUR FREE BOOKLET “FLOW RACK” contains many new 
money saving, time saving ideas for using FLOW RACK in 
production, storage, shipping, receiving and inventory 
operations in many industries. Write today. 


Ke ‘alan. 


FLOW RACK 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 
442 Rapistan Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


THERE'S A RAPISTAN 
SALES-SERVICE AGENCY 


near you, with factory-trained 
experts ready to serve you 
with experienced know-how. 
Distributors in most 

foreign countries, too. 





FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE ON 
EVERY SURFACE 
FROM— 

Maps to Metal 
Glass to Gears 
Photos to Plastic 
Cloth to China 


VE a 


PAPER-WRAPPED 


CHINA-MARKER 





Keep as close to your customer 
as his own desk 


You can’t be sure your customer will think 
of you when he’s ready to buy. 

So, “be there”’ all the time — between your 
calls, during competitors’ calls. 

WHAT TO DO: Capture the advertising 
space that’s closest to your customer — his 
desk. Remind him unobtrusively that you 
welcome the chance to serve him at all 
times. Show him you value his business 
with tangible appreciation. 

Surround him, at his desk where he buys, 
with daily-used, daily-welcomed reminders 
of you. Keep within arm’s reach — with 
Shaw-Barton’s year-round Desk Plan. Call 
our representative, or write direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Advertising 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





It’s not only the flowers that are 
blooming this spring; it’s the whole 
garden supply market. The U.S. house- 
holder will lay out over $4-billion to 
keep his lawns and gardens in trim this 
vear, according to estimates of Garden 
Supply Merchandiser, the leading trade 
magazine. In 1950, he spent a mere 
$1.5-billion. 
eA Merchandising Revolution—With 
this huge growth has come a merchan- 
dising revolution. The days when a 
customer romped over a catalog, wrote 
out his order, and called his buying 
done are past. The dominant trend in 
the industry today is away from mail 
order selling to over-the-counter sell- 
ing. This trend has cost five old-line 
seed houses, including venerable Peter 
Henderson Co., their lives in the past 
decade. 

Roadside stands, supermarkets, va- 
riety stores, drug stores are all moving 
in. An entire new breed of merchan- 
diser—the garden shop or center—has 
taken a firm place in retailing. Here 
the aspiring gardener can get everything 
from seeds to lawn furniture. 

For that $4-billion figure covers a 
lot of ground—from abelias to zinnias. 
In between, are aeraiors, aluminum 
flamingoes, bird baths, delphiniums, 
evergreens, fences, fertilizers, green- 
houses, insecticides, lawn mowers, 


roses, soil conditioners, weed killers 
yuccas, to name only a handful. 

Statistics, though scrappy, converge 
from all directions to tell of growth 
According to government figures, some 
40-million rose plants were sold in 194 
—the last time such a count was taken 
That’s against 18-million plants sok 
in 1929. 

Or look at garden equipment. Lai 
year some 150 manufacturers sold clox 
to 1.6-million power lawn mowers, 
25,000 from 1953. Powered tillers anc 
baby tractors have passed the 200,00 
units-a-vear figure 
¢ Greenhouses Sell, Too—Even green 
house sales are rising. Not long g 
only the rich could afford a greenhous 
and it was custon 
to prefabrication, you can buy one! 
as little as $350. From 30,000 to # 
000 ordinarv gardeners have alread 
bought one. Greenhouse manufacture 
such as Lord & Burmham, Irvington 
on-Hudson, N. Y., and Alumina 
Greenhouses, Inc., of Cleveland, * 
port sales are still on the climb. 

What accounts for the boom? Pros 
perity, first of all Then the migration 
to the new suburbs. Then the m 
leisure. Then the kind of houses pe 
ple are living in—the kind that lets the 
outdoors in and the indoors out. som 
people think the keeping-up-with-th 
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k the current trend toward .. . 


he Counter 


Joneses spirit eggs homeowners into 
prettying up yards and gardens. 


|. The New Outlet 


The new garden center capitalizes 
on all these trends. It is the trade’s 
version of the one-stop shopping con- 
cept. It capitalizes, too, on display. 
For in garden supplies, as in many other 
goods, the impulse buyer gives sales a 
powerful boost. The big strength of 
wer-the-counter selling as against mail 
order is that people like to see what they 
are buying. 

The centers are all over the nation 
now, from Breck’s busy Home Garden 
Center near Boston to Howard’s 
flowerland in Los Angeles. The Otto 
{mling center, in Maywood, III., claims 
to be the largest retail garden shop in 
the world. But there are many others 
~no one knows how many. There’s the 
pioneer City of Glass, at Farmingdale, 
N.Y; Hecht’s Arcadian Gardens, in 
Arlington, Va. (BW—Apr.18’53,p1 26); 
sicbenthaler Co.’s center at Dayton, 
Ohio; the new building of Barteldes 
seed Co, in Denver; Porter-Walton’s 
ulttamodern center at Salt Lake City, 
and countless others—large, small, and 
medium, 

* Supermarket Features—Many of these 
were designed for self-service on the 
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drafting boards. Others have converted 

from the old-style nursery to self-service. 
But all have borrowed distinctively 
supermarket ideas: 

e They are within driving distance 
of their customers’ homes—unlike many 
of the big mail order houses. They 
have plenty of parking space (City of 
Glass, for instance, has a 2,000-car park- 
ing lot). They carry a wide variety of 
merchandise. 

e Their quality is generally good, 
and their prices are generally right. 
(“The public,” says the manager of 
one center, a trifle ruefully, “is very 
price conscious.”’) 

Business is roaring. It takes the Gar- 
den World staff at Flushing, N. Y., two 
or three days to restock its shelves and 
counters after a busy spring weekend. 
The City of Glass has a duplicate set 
of fixtures, all stocked. It rolls out the 
second lot when the first empties. 
¢ Horning In—Other outlets are grab- 
bing at the trend. More and more food 
supermarkets are installing stands for 
dormant rosebushes in their produce 
departments, displaying seeds and bulbs, 
stocking smaller sizes of packaged in- 
secticides and fertilizers. Sometimes 
they even encroach on their parking 
areas to set up trees, shrubs, and nursery 
stock in season. 

A West Coast supermarket has run 
a complete year-round garden supply 
department for the past three years. 
Cabell’s, Inc., Dallas food chain, has 
three complete garden centers. Penn 
Fruit Co. in Philadelphia has garden 
marts in 12 of its stores. 

Fruit and produce stands along the 
highways are adding rosebushes to catch 
the passing motorist. In the South, 
drugstores are moving in on the busi- 
ness with seeds, fertilizers, and small 
hand tools. In the North, some of the 
auto supply chains are offering tools, 
packaged fertilizers, and chemicals—at 
prices considerably below list. 

Only the florists have been backward. 
Probable reasons: (1) The peak of the 
garden supply selling overlaps their own 
two busiest weekends, Easter and 
Mother’s Day; (2) they think in terms 
of custom-made orders, not the rapid 
turnover of prepackaged goods (BW— 
Sep.4’54,p1 39). 
¢ Nurseries Shift Tactics—Some of the 
famous old nurseries have had to hump 
themselves to hold their ground. 

One that has done so successfully is 
Jackson & Perkins Co., the nation’s 
No. 1 rose grower, at Newark, N. Y. 
Ironically, Jackson & Perkins did only 
a wholesale business until 1939. Then 
it found a big mail order market; to- 
day 65% of its business goes through 
the mails. 

Now, with the tide going the other 
way in so many cases, J&P is shifting its 
sales tactics. The big selling season 
for its mail order customers is between 
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Don’t walk-TALK with 
Executone intercom! 


No need to waste time shuffling between 
offices for information and instructions. 
Just push a button and talk! Walking 
time becomes working time. Telephone 
lines are kept open for outside calls; rov- 
ing employees are located immediately! 
Production is increased, costs are cut. 
Installations in every type of business 
and organization prove that Executone 
pays for itself many times over. 
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FASTER PUMPING 
at lower cost with VIKING PUMPS 


The fost start and smooth, even flow characteristic of Viking Rotary 
Pumps results in faster pumping at lower cost. Because Viking 
Pumps have positive suction, they prime themselves and start pumping 
liquids at once. There is no slow, uncertain priming as with 
many conventional pumps. An additional advantage—Vikings save on 
wear of valves and metérs. There is no sudden jarring or spasmodic 
delivery of Viking-pumped liquids. 


Want to learn more about the pumps that produce a smooth, even flow of 
liquid? If you do, write today for Viking bulletin series 55S. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Calculating is a soft touch 


with LANGE 10-key calculator! 


Touch system for rapid calculations is possible on Facit. Add, subtract, 
multiply, divide with only one hand on compact 10-key-board. Manual 
and electric models. By the makers of famous ODHNER 10-key adding 
machine. See your local Classified Phone Book or write for details. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
114 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4 


FACIT INC. Dept. WO 


SOLD AND SERVICED THROUGHOUT THE WoRto | 























December and March. When wan 
weather comes, the shops and cent. 
begin to take over. So come Spring 
J&P puts some of its $1-million.pia 
annual advertising budget into radi 
and TV, telling its mail order stop ». 
the home market. a a 

Mail order concerns can catch th 
new market, too, J&P believes. Lat 
year, this company tried something di. 
ferent—it offered no-money-down tem 
payment due when the plants bloomes 
About 90% of the people who bought 
paid up. But to J&P, the significa 
thing was this fact, uncovered by 
survey: The majority of those 3 
bought roses on these terms were pe 
ple who had never bought befor 
While they were mostly in an incon, 
group slightly above the average, the 
were in a lower group than most 
J&P’s regular customers. 

R. M. Kellogg Co., in Three River 
Mich., is another old nursery that ha 
felt the impact of the new retailing 
Its business used to be nearly all maj 
order, and the bulk of it—mavbe 754 
to 80%-—still is. But it is the whok. 
sale end of its business that is growing 
fast; it has increased, an official say 
15% or 20% over five years ago. 


ll. The New Package 


It is a short step from supermarket 
selling to a vital concern with packa- 
ing. The utilitarian packages of mal 
order supplies weren’t built for the 
sharp competition of over-the-counter 
selling. 
¢ Fancy Wrappers—That’s why .oda 
the producers are putting up peat mos 
and potting soil in clean plastic bags 
bulbs, corms, and roots in transparent 
bags or window-front boxes. Dormant 
rosebushes may be_ root-wrapped in 
silver and gold foil, with four-color pic 
tures of what to expect in June pasted 
on (“Award-winning roses in award 
winning packages,” a wholesale grower | 
in Tyler, Tex., boasts). 

Judson Wholesale Nurseries of Bns 
tol, Ind., wraps three perennials m 
polyethvlene, packages the lot in 3 
handy take-home carton. Kellogg 
which moved in on fancy packaging in 
a big way last vear, packs 12 gladiok 
bulbs in a look-through package. Straw § 
berry plants come in attractive cylit 
ders. Even cow manure is daintih 
packaged. 

The chemical companies are in 0 
the packaging whirl, too. Spravs and 
weed killers come in aerosol cans; dust 
in shaker-top canisters and even @ 
dust-guns. Olin Mathieson Chemica! 
Corp. puts up its fertilizer “plantrons 
in handy rollers for the home gardenet. 
Ra-Pid-Gro, of Dansville, N. Y., makes 
up small 25¢ sample packs of its plant 
food. E. I. du Pont de Nemous, 
Thompson Chemicals Corp., Monsanto 
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Chemical Co., Ferro Corp., Swift Co., 
4rmour Fertilizer works—and many oth- 
ers-are all packaging for the consumer. 
How seriously garden supply distrib- 
uters take their packaging nowadays is 
shown by this one fact: One of the 
Package Designers Council's awards this 
vear went to a Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
take-home carton for rosebushes. 


ill. The New Product 


The new suburban homeowner wants 
fowers, but he isn’t the expert that a 
hired gardener used to be. So there’s 
a growing demand for rugged flora that 
will thrive, no matter what. 

That explains the popularity of the 
Floribunda rose. ‘The hybrid tea rose 
is still America’s favorite, but the 
sturdy, disease-resistant Floribunda is 
coming up fast. It has now reached 
such status that, when Jackson & Per- 
kins brings out a new variety of Flori- 
bunda next fall, it will take a full page 
in Life magazine to tell about it. 

+ Lower Shrubs—The ranch-type house 
has brought another change. Home- 
owners no longer go out to bring the 
forest to their front lawns—and dwarf 
their one-story homes. Some nurseries, 
with heavy stocks of tall-growing elms, 
maples, and tall evergreens, have sud 
denly found themselves with 75% of 
their inventory obsolete. Dogwood, 
low-growing evergreens, junipers, shrubs 
that won’t climb over their owners’ 
windows are replacing the old favorites. 

Seed specialists, who have plodded 
along for years without many innova- 
tions, have dreamed up a new product 
to upgrade their market. The great 
new item today in the seed catalogs 
and on the seed counters is the F-] 
(first generation) hybrid. These produce 
extra large flower or extra vigorous, 
extra early vegetables. Such major seed 
distributors as W. Atlee Burpee Co.. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Mandeville & 
King, Associated Seed Growers, Jerome 
B. Rice Co., among others, have gone 
in for F-1, 

The beauty of these seed packs is 
that they command premium prices— 
a high as $2 a pack in some cases. 
*The Gyps—Besides all the produc- 
tion and merchandizing problems, pros- 
perity has brought another headache: 
the fly-by-night, fast-buck operators. A 
few so-called garden centers stock what 
is reliably reported to be 99% rubbish, 
some of it dead when sold. Promoters 
among the mail order businesses are 
hurting the legitimate outfits with 
fraudulent and misleading claims. And 
garden supply dealers are complaining 
about a flood of unsatisfactory products 
in the fertilizer and tool lines. 

All branches of the industry believe 
that retail on-the-spot selling will con- 
tinue. Among the growers, + believe 
this means bigger stress on national 
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Whats going on in 
NON-FERROUS METALS 


..- Stopping ship corrosion 


--- aluminum ratchet 


to tighten ridge rope on trailer trucks. 
This eliminates the cumbersome and 
heavy iron ridge pole, a long-standing 
trucker’s headache. Weighs less than 
seven pounds. Cast of Tenzaloy, a Fed- 
erated-developed high-strength alumi- 
num alloy, by Littlestown Hardware and 
Foundry Co. for East Akron Ratchet and 
Mfg. Co. Tenzaloy bulletin on request. 


with Federated magnesium 
anodes. When designed and 
installed correctly, the low- 
cost anodes corrode and the 
high-cost ship does not. Saves 
thousands of tons of steel an- 
nually. Federated Metals has 
a Corrosion Advisory Service 
which works to help the ma- 
rine, petroleum, natural gas 
and other industries. Litera- 
ture available. 


...- better type metals 


for printing newspapers, 
magazines and for other graphic 
arts needs. Federated has developed 
CASTOMATIC® monotype, linotype, 
and stereotype metals, which are 
machine-cast for unmatched purity 
and better printing results. Many 
other products for the graphic arts 
industry, too. Literature available. 


Federated metallurgists, field service engineers, and research technicians can 


give you helpful counsel on every use of non-ferrous metals. They have earned for 
Federated the title of “Headquarters for Non-ferrous Metals.” 


Sedowidec Tlidite- 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

IN CANADA: FEDERATED METALS CANADA, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 

ALUMINUM, MAGNESIUM, BABBITTS, BRASS, BRONZE, ANODES, ZINC DUST, 

DIE CASTING METALS, LEAD AND LEAD PRODUCTS, SOLDERS, TYPE METALS 








1. Welding The Main—Fittings and base plate are welded into the base of an 
oil hydraulic cylinder. The steel tubing must make a sound weld without warping. 


2. Machining The Main—High speed 
threader (235 rpm) cuts close tolerance 
threads on the inside diameter for bronze 
packing nut and steel stop ring. Snug fit 
is essential to add strength to cylinder 
ind prevent leakage under pressure. 


al 





3. Turning The Sleeve—The outside 
diameter of the sleeve is turned, and then 
ground to even finer finish. Straightness 
and concentricity in the tubing is most 
important. Proper stress-relief annealing 
of the steel prevents warping. 








4. Honing The Sleeve —( )n this ver! 
cal honing max the inside 
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In order to increass 
reduce costs, all industry today is de- 
manding greater performance from its 
tools. Equipment must carry heavier 
loads, lift them 
stay in service longer than ever befor 

To accomplish this, 
ful arms of steel in the form of oi 


higher and faster 





strong, power- 
hydraulic cylinders are being used in- 
creasingly on industrial equipment 
machinery, tractors, earth movers 
loaders, lift trucks, portable drilling 
rigs. They trans! power smoothly, 
economically. 
Among the pr: 
lic cylinders, one 


ers of oil hydrau- 
of the largest and 
best known is the Commercial Shear- 
ingandStamping mpany of Youngs 
town, Ohio. It developed preci- 
sion methods of aking heavy duty 
hydraulic cylinders 
ily, yet contain the hydraulic pres 
sures without leakage. To make them 
with the best in 


ess mechanical tub- 


that operate eas- 


Commercial start 
cold drawn seam 
ing from experienced steelmakers suc! 


as Pittsburgh Steel Company. 


lake a look at the 


e One Example 
way Commercial produces just one 0! 
its many models: the two-sleeve tele- 
scopic cylinder used to erect the boom 
of a portable rotary drilling rig. 

Each rig is equipped with two 0 
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5. Grinding The Plunger— Here is a 
rigid test for any tubing. The plunger 
must be turned, ground, and polished to 
a mirror-like 16 mi if with crocus cloth. 
The slightest imperfection would cause 
leakage under operating pressure. 


6. 100-Per-Cent Inspection—Every 
cylinder made at Commercial is tested on 
equipment that develops the full pressure 
are required under field oper- 
and is thoroughly in- 


loads that 
ating conditions, 
spected during operation. 


Arms of Industry 


Their Muscles 


these cylinders. They have a stroke 
of nearly 10 feet, providing an initial 
thrust of 35 tons. This lifts the boom 
from a horizontal folded position to a 
vertical extended position. To reverse 
the operation, the cylinder’s double 
acting feature develops a thrust of 
nearly 20 tons on the pull stroke. 

The tubular parts of each cylinder 
consist of a main, a sleeve, and a 
plunger. As the cylinder operates un- 
der oil hydraulic pressure up to 1,000 
psi, the main provides the base for 
actuating the sleeve and plunger. 

In production, these tubular parts 
are turned, ground and honed. Fit- 
tings are welded into position. Ends 
are threaded to hold packing nuts and 
stop rings. From start to finish, all 
operations require detailed scientific 
accuracy (see photos). 


* What It Takes— You can readily 
see why the steel tubes for each cyl- 
inder must have special properties for 
this specific application. 

Each tube must have uniform close 
dimensional accuracy, straightness, 
ani concentricity, so that the amount 
of steel removed in turning, grinding 
and honing can be kept to a minimum. 
Extra time on these operations is ex- 
pensive, ' 

The steel must have machinability. 


It can’t be too soft or too hard. It 
must be clean in its chemical composi- 
tion and clean on the surface. At the 
same time it has to weld easily. And 
it must take both machining and weld- 
ing without warping. Finally, it must 
have extra strength for the variety of 
stresses that the load of raising, hold- 
ing, and lowering the rotary drilling 
rig boom will place on it in field opera- 
tions. 

The mechanical seamless tubing 
supplied by Pittsburgh Steel for this 
cylinder ranges in size from 7.210 
inches inside diameter with a wall 
thickness of .395 inches for the main, 
down to 3.250 inside diameter with a 
wall thickness of .313 inches for the 
plunger. It is a low carbon steel of 
inherent quality, cold drawn to exact 
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7. Raising A Rig—The double acting 
cylinders on this portable Franks rotary 
drilling rig develop an initial thrust of 35 
tons in positioning the boom, and nearly 
20 tons of pull when bringing it down. 
This is one example of the many models 
of oil hydraulic cylinders produced by 
Commercial. 


uniform size for easy machining and 
honing. It is stress-relief annealed to 
prevent warpage during manufacture. 
And it provides a tensile strength of 
over 60,000 psi. 


e What This Means To You—Com- 
mercial uses Pittsburgh Steel’s seam- 
less mechanical tubing for this and 
many other types of cylinders because 
it can rely on excellent performance 
in production and high quality in the 
finished product. 

If you have an application for seam- 
less tubing, why not look into the op- 
portunities Pittsburgh Steel can offer 
you? A phone call to the closest dis- 
trict office (see below) will bring 
prompt personal attention. Why not 
call today? 


“Everything New Gut The Name” 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building - 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlanta * Chicago + Cleveland + Columbus + Dallas 


Dayton + 
San Francisco + Tulsa * Warren, Ohio. 
Akron + Los Angeles * Unionville, Conn. 


Detroit » Houston * Los Angeles » New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 
PLANTS: Monessen, Pa. + Allenport, Pa. 
* Warren, Ohio 


« Worcester, Mass. 


Write for your copy of thecolor brochure ‘The New Pittsburgh Steel Company.” 
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Mr. Irving Berger (right) and Mr. Gilbert Tilles 
have completed 12 Long Island shopping centers 
since 1946... all Janitrol heated. 


When asked about his 

preference for Janitrol Gas-fired 

equipment, Mr. Tilles stated, 
“Over a 12-year period 
renters and store operators 
have experienced trouble-free 
service, high heating efficiency 
and eliminated their 
maintenance problems.” 


For full information on unit 
heater applications write us 
for “Businessman’s Blue 
Book of Better Heating”. 


anitrol 


HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING 
——— DIVISION 














SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 


COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
IN CANADA: ALVAR SIMPSON LTD., TORONTO 13 





ALSO MAKERS OF ‘SURFACE’ INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
KATHABAR HUMIDITY CONDITIONING 
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brands, the elimination of many small 
producers. Among those who already 
are advertising extensively are Maloney 
Bros., Mt. Arbor Nurseries, Wayside 
Gardens, Arp Nursery Co., McClung 
Bros., to name just a few. 

¢ Bigger Chains—The trend to bigness 
looks to be spreading at the retailing 
end, too. Aitready there are chains of 
garden centers. Of these, Sears, with 
316 garden shops, is easily the biggest. 
Cabell’s, in Dallas, with three already, 
plans more. M. Goldfarb—My Florist, 
Inc., with several big markets already 


Rule of Reason Goes Unused : 


Hearing aid maker gives up chance to show FIC iki 
exclusive dealing contracts hadn‘t hurt competition, signs) 
consent decree . .. Non-fair-trade Canada sees no loss leade| 
Budd sells public on new railroad cars. ! 


problem... 


It’s a question just how much the 
Federal Trade Commission’s so-called 
tule of reason in settling antitrust 
cases may mean in actual practice. 

Last week, Maico Co., Inc., hearing 
aid manufacturer, negotiated a routine 
consent settlement decree with FTC, 
agrecing to refrain from exclusive deal- 
ing contracts that would prevent Maico 
dealers from carrying competing brands. 
The consent. decree, which needs only 
an O.K. from the full FTC to end the 
case, includes the standard clause dis- 


claiming any guilt of the original 
charges. 
This was the case where the full 


FTC reversed its own hearing examin- 
er’s findings against Maico, on the 
grounds that FTC lawyers had not 
proved that the contracts actually hurt 
competition (BW-—Jul.17’54,p110). 

When the Republican majority took 
over FTC, it quickly disavowed the 
old Democrat “per se” doctrine—which 
was that a respondent’s act had only to 
violate the intent and language of the 
antitrust laws. The GOP majority, 
through a number of case decisions, 
established the rule of reason—which 
is that the government must prove 
that a respondent’s act actually hurt 
a competitor. 

FTC sent the Maico case back to the 
hearing examiner, thus giving the com- 
pany a chance to show that its contracts 
had not, in fact, hurt competition. 

As it tured out, Maico did not 
benefit much from its new lease on life. 
Actually, FTC lawyers had just about 
completed presentation of their evi- 
dence when the second round of hear- 
ings was suspended in order to enter 
into the consent negotiations. 

In the more than 500 pages of 
transcript built up before the hearings 
were suspended, verv little evidence 
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mony from mpeting manufacture 
former dealers, and statistical inform 
tion on the industry and the numb 
of hearing aid dealers 


ind-fast conclusior 
Maico appears to h 


While no ha 
can be drawn 
decided it coulk 
contracts had 
—or at least, that 
to establish the point 

The Maico cas¢ 
lar cases FTC filed against leadi 
hearing aid manufacturers. Of the f 
leading brands—Sonotone, Zenith, D 
tograph, Beltone, and Maico-the hi 
ter three were sold under exclu 
dealing arrangements 

With the signing of the Maico co 
sent order, FTC lawvers now have pik 
up victories ll three cases. TI 
first came in against Dictograp 
Products, Inc. The second came ju 
last month, when a 
ruled that Belt Hearing Aid C 
contracts were illegal. 


yt injured competiti 


is one of three sin 


But both Dict 


graph and Beltone are still fightin § 


Dictograph just filed in the U.S. § 
preme Court to upset FTC’s cease an 


desist order: Beltone will appeal ti) 
examiner’s rul to the full comm 
sion. 


Canada—which scotched “fait trade 
retail price maintenance several yeal 
ago—isn’t troubled with so-called Joss 


leader selling. | 2 
nclusion of the * 


This is the 
strictive Trade Practices Comms 
(Canadian counterpart of the U.s 


Federal Trade Commission), ak 
port issued last week after 24 yeas 8 
canvassing the nation's grocery, Mm 
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electrical appliance, and cigarette re- 


tailers. 


4s in the U. S., fair traders fear that 


without retail price maintenance laws, 


the bigger retailers can entice custom- 
ers into their stores by cutting prices 
on a few items to cost or below, then 
charge regular list prices or even higher 
for other goods. This practice would 
hurt the smaller retailers, fair traders 
meThe Canadian RTPC was handed 
the job of looking into the situation 
just one year after Parliament voted 
down a fair trade law in December, 
1951. Last week’s report said that ex- 
tensive hearings and questionnaires 
showed that loss-leader selling “is 
neither so prevalent nor sO serious as 
to call for special legislation to curb 


it. 


It isn’t enough to sell a train to a 
railroad; it has to be sold to the pas- 
sengers. 

Budd Co, had already sold the cars— 
173 of them—to Canadian Pacific Ry. 
and delivered the first one about a 
vear ago (BW—Jul.10°54,p120). Last 
week, after a year’s joint planning, 
Budd, CPR, and Vogue magazine put 
on a splashy promotion to sell the 
shiny passenger train, the Canadian, to 
the public. 

The luxury train took off on_ its 
inaugural run—not on its regular trans- 
Canadian route, but on the 40 miles 
between Philadelphia and New Hope, 
Pa. On board were some 500 guests, 
including Philadelphia society folk, 
fashion and trade editors, radio and TV 
station officials. Climax of the trip was 
a fashion show at New Hope, staged 
by John Wanamaker and Vogue. 
Vogue gave the train—and what to wear 
in Canada—a big sendoff in its April 
issue. Stores in more than 100 cities 
had tie-in window displays. 

Budd has been an aggressive mer- 
chandiser of its hefty products for 
some time, as its show to sell the 
Siesta Coach to the roads proved (BW 
~Mayl’54,p47). In the case of the 
Canadian, there was a special problem. 
CPR bought the cars to build up pas- 
senger trafic on its highly scenic cross- 
Canada route. But the population is 
too skimpy to support such fancy ac- 
commodations. Passengers would have 
0 come from other areas. Hence the 
Philadelphia-New Hope show. 


Sales of General Electric major ap- 
pliances are up more than one-third 
over the first quarter of 1954, Vice Pres. 
C. K. Rieger reported this week. Re- 


tail oy in all lines are running ahead, 
e said, 
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No air-moving 
appliance can be 
better than the most 
vital component: 

the air impeller. 

And no one has 
had more experi- 
ence in the design 
and manufacture 

of air impellers 


than Torrington. 


THE 


TORRINGTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON. CONNECTICUT 
VAN NUYS. CALIFORNIA: OAKVILLE. ONTARIO 
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MEDIATION CHIEF Joseph F. Finnegan (center) and aides check field reports while .. . 


Watching Strike Violence 


Pickets’ battles could foreshadow bitter fights this 
year. Federal mediators see their jobs made tougher by 


firmer union and management attitudes. 


lop federal mediators this week were 
sitting around their freshly-painted, 
green-walled headquarters in the Labor 
Dept. in Washington for a calm and 
careful bull session on the rash of strikes 
that’s breaking out across the country. 

Though the strikes have not yet 
reached epidemic proportions the medi- 
ators were not taking the news lightly. 

The reason: While it’s difficult to 
find a common denominator to explain 
the outbreak of the labor troubles, this 
much is sure—both labor and manage- 
ment are showing a determination at 
the bargaining table that could bring 
: battle royal on the production lines 
in 1955. 

Still well before the key contract pat- 
tern-setters of industry—steel and auto— 
were ready to test their full bargaining 
weapons, workers in Northern textile 
mills, Eastern electronic plants, and 
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Southern railroads and_ telephones 
jumped into bitter strikes. Violence, 
usually a result of prolonged picketing, 
broke out early. 

And the pattern is spreading. Latest 
reports from Federal Mediation & Con- 
ciliation Service field staffers to Direc- 
tor Joseph I’. Finnegan (picture), listed 


104 strikes involving nearly 100,000 
workers, a jump of 32 strikes in three 
weeks, and 73 more than the total 


number of walkouts on Feb. 1. 

¢ Where It Began—What started the 
rampage, and what will be the result? 
There are almost as many explanations 
as there are strikes. 

First, Finnegan points out that he 
isn’t surprised at what’s happening; he 
had predicted, almost from the day of 
his appointment in January, that strikes 
were coming. “Workers’ paychecks and 
savings are high,” he savs, “and living 





costs are stable. They 
to take a chan 

“Also, there’s feel 
union leaders that the 
last year, and the nt t 
it.” Union demands and settlemens 
in 1954 were 

The economi 
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pated didn’t materialize. This year 4 
unions believe t conomic facts had 
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ness in most good. Forecas 
are for a high output vear. So 4 





unions are out to make up for last yey 
Assistant Federal Mediation Chie 
Clyde M. Mills, noting the differenc 


in attitude, comments: “Last year, whe 
the unions got to a strike deadly 
they’d extend the date and keep 


working. Now hen that times com 
—boom, thev go out.” 
e Management’s Side—But it takes ty 
to make a fight. If management js dy 
for a good year, why 1ren’t emplover 
willing to pay the price for stable oper 
tions? Here the mediators are admit 
tedly guessing part, but there 3 
several probable answers 

In 1954 bargaining, many employe 
not only high-priced settle 
ments, but insert some 
management-demanded clauses in the 
new contracts. They got a taste of 
winning on “principles” and don’t lik 
giving them up. Management rights 
rather than wages, are the key issues in 
several current 

Moreover, wh 





escaped 
managed to 


t KCS 

unions are making 
substantial wage demands they ae 
meeting with opposition from employer 
who note that living costs are steady- 
at the 114.3 index level for the 
fourth straight month (page 57)-whik 
factory workers climbed in March 
to a new weekly peak of $69.47 for 
familv of four. In addition, the govem 
ment mediators agree, employers seem 
wary about moving out ahead of the 


wage pattern th s still to come. “En 
plovers are reluctant to move out i 
front,” Miller says. “They want t 
settle on thei terms.” 
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Now you can BIND with 





a PLASTIC BINDING... 


eS 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 


Improve all your literature... 
guarantee maximum attention and 
action for every message... add 
prestige, utility, color to reports, 
manuals, catalogs, etc. Pages lie 
flat, turn easily, can be inter- 
changed between GBC Metal 
Loose Leaf and Plastic Bindings. 


NEW BOOKLET tells 


about this modern way 
of binding in plastic 
and/or metal loose 
leaf. “How it is done” 
facts make this richly 
illustrated booklet 
worthwhile reading 
for every executive. 
Get your copy today. 


vice GENERAL BINDING CORP. 
Cy 812 W. Belmont Ave. 
>» ro 
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How many EUSIRZE 


would you have fo pull 
out of your home plant 
to open a branch in 


You don’t have to disrupt 
the staff in your home plant 
when you open a branch in 
Tennessee. Tennessee workers 
learn new skills quickly. One 
company that established a 
branch plant here in 1949 em- 
ploys 500 skilled workers — and 
only 4 are from the home plant. 

Tennessee also offers abun- 
dant raw materials, low-cost 
power and fuel, excellent trans- 
portation and many other ad- 
vantages. They’re all described 
in a 28-page, fact-filled book 
that’s free. Get your copy now. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Tennessee Industrial 
& Agricultural 
Development Comm. 
A-22 Cordell Hull Bidg. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send ‘‘Basic Data‘’ 





booklet 
NAME 





FIRM NAME 








city & STATE 
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TEXTILE workers in New England. 


spots, say the government peacemakers. 

Apart from differences with manage- 
ment, inter-union issues may be an 
important factor in how hard the unions 
fight. CIO United Steelworkers Pres. 
David J. McDonald, for instance, will 
try to wrest at least as favorable terms 
as his rival, Walter Reuther, wins from 
the automakers. In maritime, nval un- 
ionists on the East and West Coasts 
are at odds on settlement principles, 
and will try to outdo one another. 

In copper, the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers (Ind.) is talking tougher this 
vear (page 60). Mediators are also 
keeping a close eve on telephone nego- 
tiations in June between the CIO’s 
Communications Workers of America 
und Michigan Bell. What happens in 
Michigan phone negotiations may well 
be influenced by the six-week strike of 
40,000 CWA _ workers against the 
Southern Bell system; whichever side 
wins in the South will have a bargain- 
ing lever. 
¢ How Infection Spreads—There’s little 
evidence that this vear’s strike outburst 
is concerted union strategy. At the 
same time, there’s always the nebulous 
point of the effect of one union’s action 
on another. It’s difficult to assess but 
it’s not improbable that the strike fever 
may rise, especially if labor can show 
results from picketing. 

There’s some question of auto and 
steel workers reaction as they eye the 
strike headlines and pictures of pitched 
battles at the gates of the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Corp., in Lake Success, N. Y., 
or the equally violent outbursts of strik- 
ing telephone and railroad employees 
in the South (pictures, pages 56 and 
57). Are the union members in Detroit 
and Pittsburgh chafing to get into the 
fight? Perhaps. In Birmingham, steel- 
workers closed mills for a day in a 
sympathy strike in support of rail and 
phone workers (picture, page 57). Or 
are they feeling less truculent at the 
show of management’s _ resistance? 
Though vou can’t be sure of human 
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SPERRY strikers in New York. 





nature on these questions, the mediat 
think the reactions 
difficulties. 





eA Sidelines Seat—The Eisenhoye 4 


its first two vex 


U 


us labor trouble: | 


Administration 
has escaped seri 


vear’s total of 3,468 strikes was 4 
second lowest in 13 vears. Part of # 
good record can be credited to Pr 


Eisenhower's f policy of keepin; 
the White House out of disputes an 
advising both sides thev’ll have to sett 
their own problems 

This applies, too, in the preser 
strike situations. But the governmen 
is in on each strike through the pro 
esses of federal mediators and here 
what they’re facing 
¢ Telephones—Some 40,000 CIO uni 
members are striking Southem Be 
felephone & ‘Telegraph Co. in nin 
southern states. The issues have boilé 
down to a “principle”; Southem Bé 
wants a firm no-strike clause and th 
union demands, for this, an agreemet 
to arbitrate all issues (B\W—Mar.195: 
p174). The company seeks, as a ma 
agement prerogative, to limit the at 
trable points 
e Railroads—This strike of 25,00 
handled by the railroad and airline N 
tional Mediation Board, is also a ma 
agement-rights issue. Ten non-0pert 
ing unions on the Louisville & Ns 


ville Ry. are seeking to extend the 


health and welfare benefit settlement § 
The non-ops want an agreement t 
quiring members to join a specific # 
surance plan, while L&N says it 8* 
ready providing a better—and volunta 
policy (BW—Mar 19°55,p174). 
 Textiles—CIO’s Textile Wore 
Union of America called on New Ea 
land mills to renew contracts withoc 
changes; 37 mills employing 25,0 
agreed, but six companies with 23 m# 
demanded a 10¢ an hour cut mF 
and fringe costs. Some 23,000 text 
workers struck, contending the mi 
arguments that a reduction is neces 


to bring their pavroll costs into 4 
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L&N crews in the South. 


with those of southern competitors is 
pure poppycock. 

+ Electronics—Defense workers of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Corp. are embroiled 
ina battle over wages, with 9,300 mem- 
bers of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (CIO) demanding 
in 18¢ hourly raise in a one-year con- 
tract, and Sperry offering 12.2¢ an hour 
spread over a three-year period. IUE 
rejected an appeal by Labor Secy. James 
P. Mitchell to hold off the strike during 
federal mediation efforts. When the 
plant staved open, the union countered 
with mass picketing that resulted in 
sporadic violent outbursts. At mid- 
week, federal mediators were still try- 
ing to get a settlement. 


FAIRFIELD STEEL WORKS 
TENNESSEE COAL & iRON VISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL 


SOUTHERN BELL sympathy strikers. 


¢ Chemicals—Scttlement terms were 
negotiated last week in a strike involv- 
ing 2,300 at Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp.’s Wyandotte (Mich.) plant. Dis- 
trict 50 of the United Mine Workers 
struck the plant Jan. 30, in a dispute 
over wages and management-rights _ is- 
sues. 

The new pact raises pay 5¢ to 1l¢ 
an hour, limits intradepartmental trans- 
fers, and compromises a management 
demand for compulsory overtime. But 
AFL’s International Chemical Work- 
ers is still on strike against Monsanto 
Chemical Co., in St. Louis, in a wage 
dispute, and walkouts are continuing 
against Dow Chemical Co. and J. T. 
Baker Chemical Co. 





Cost of Living: 


Total 
Cost of 
Living 


Food 


100.1 
99.8 
97.3 

112.0 

112.7 

A117 


112.1 
112.4 
113.3 
113.8 
114.6 
113.9 


112.4 
111.8 
111.1 
110.4 
110.6 
ary 110.8 


March, 1955 114.3 110.8 


Data: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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1947-49 = 100 


Clothing Housing 


Rent Only - 


99.3 
103.9 
107.8 
111.9 
116.7 
121.7 


128.0 
128.2 
128.3 
128.3 
128.5 
128.6 


128.8 
129.0 
129.2 
129.4 
129.5 
129.7 


Total 


100.5 
103.6 
104.6 
111.7 
114.0 
116.8 


119.0 
118.5 
118.9 
118.9 
119.0 
119.2 


119.5 
119.5 
119.5 
119.7 
119.6 
119.6 


102.6 
101.4 

96.8 
106.2 
106.4 
104.7 


104.3 
104.1 
104.2 
104.2 
104.0 
103.7 


104.3 
104.6 
104.6 
104.3 
103.3 
103.4 
103.2 


119.6 130.0 
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Sales 


Engineers 


MECHANICAL 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


ELECTRONICS 

AVIATION PRODUCTS 
ULTRASONIC EQUIPMENT 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


CHEMICAL AND 
METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 


The Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion’s rapidly growing diversi- 
fication in commercial fields 
has created permanent re- 
quirements for engineers of 
specialized ability who prefer 
to use their talents in com- 
mercial sales or administration 
rather than research or devel- 
opment and who are accus- 
tomed to dealing with upper 
level management and engi- 
neers. We are interested only 
in sales and administrative 
engineers for executive posi- 
tions who are capable of earn- 
ing at least $15,000 yearly 
and upward. Personal and 
confidential interviews will be 
scheduled only after receipt 
of complete typewritten resu- 
mes giving complete detail of 
education, past experience and 
current earnings. Resumes 
should be directed to the per- 
sonal attention of: 


4J. G. Byron, 
Vice President, 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


een Seek Benen, | 


Dept. 22, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York 





Thilco Wr ap-DRI gives you 
money-saving WATERPROOF 
protection that counts 


If your product demands 
protection from water or 
water-vapor penetration, 
or requires retention of 
moisture-vapor content — 
there’s a Thilco WRAP- 
DRI asphalted paper for 
the job. Made in standard 
and custom grades from 
M.F. or M.G. plain or 
colored krafts, Wrap-DRI 
may be crinkled, creped, 


THILCO 
asphaited 
papers 
include: 

@ Kraft Duplex 

@ Foil Kraft 
Duplex 

@ Machine 
Creped 

@ Gloss Coated 

@ Foil 
Crinkled 

reinforced, plasticized or 


foil laminated — and also 
special treated for added 
wet strength, mold-resist- 
ance or rust inhibiting. 
Wrap-DRI comes in roll 
widths wp to 10 feet wide 
without lap or seam! We 
also can PRINT-DECO- 
RATE ict for identity, sales- 
attention and simplified 
inventory control, 


@ Jute 
Reinforced 
@ Fibre 
Reinforced 
@ Saturated 
Reinforced 
Asphalt 
Blends 
Specialties 
Get the 
complete 
facts. 
Write for 
samples and 
brochure. 


And numerous 
special treat- 
ments for nearly 
every use. 














THILMANY PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
KAUKAUNA - WISCONSIN j 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « DETROIT » MINNEAPOLIS * CINCINNATI 
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The GAW Drive... - 
IVE Signs With an "If" 


Philadelphia Local 105 of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers 
(CIO) has negotiated what it hopes 
will be the first guaranteed annual pay 
agreement in the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry. Whether it has or not 
will depend on labor-management ef- 
forts to set up a funded GAW pro- 
cram at a cost of 9¢ an hour for work 
done. 

Local 105, whose 650 members have 
been hard hit bv lavoffts at Philadelphia 
and Downington, (Pa.) plants of the 
International Resistance Co. during the 
past vear, recently negotiated a 9¢- 
an-hour across-the-board raise. Instead 
of taking it in wages, the local—rep- 
resented in bargaining by Harrv Block, 
president of District 1 of TUF, and 
George Berry, Local 105 business agent 
-voted to apply the entire amount to 
a fund up a guaranteed-wage 
plan. 

As a result, the company—which 
manufactures electrical and electronic 
components—will pay 9¢ for all hours 


to set 
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Detroit Talks Await Reuther 


In Detroit auto labor circles, it’s said 
that contract talks needn’t be taken 
seriously until Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers 
(CIO), makes an appearance in Gen- 
cral Motors Corp. or Ford Motor Co. 
negotiating sessions. Up to midweek, 
Reuther hadn’t appeared. That sign, 
and others, pointed up the fact that 
real auto bargaining still is not in the 
decisive stage. 

r'rue, Ford and UAW have come to 
grips on the union’s big guaranteed 
work or wage issue (BW —Apr.23’55, 
p138). UAW _ spokesmen discussed 
many angles of the complex demand 
fully last week. After a two-day recess, 
discussions were resumed—but there's 
no indication that a rumored Ford 
counter-proposal on GAW ~— was 
broached by the company. 

GM and UAW, meanwhile, haven't 
got down to talk about guarantees; if 
the union has its way, they may not un- 
til the issue has been pressed to a con- 
clusion or stalemate at Ford (BW—Apr. 
16’55,p 160). 

e Opposition—The third auto bargain- 
ing, between UAW and independent 
American Motors, was put off this mid- 
week until after GM or Ford signs up. 
AMC’s contract was extended to Aug. 
12—but without an improvement-factor 
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25 can work The answer given by the F-M Diesel Design 
zement for Staff is quite simple: two pistons reacting to 
ide pension §§ the forces of combustion in a common cylinder 
), : gives you greater horsepower per cylinder... 
ing between more power per foot of floor space .. . and as 
continued. it happens, a far more simple engine with 40% 
yn “fringe fewer moving parts to wear and maintain. 
newspapes 
rs collected 
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That's often the first reaction to the Fairbanks- 
Morse Opposed Piston Diesel... “Why two 
pistons in each cylinder?” 


Only from Fairbanks-Morse can you get 


such originali sig 

‘ that a -- Ses sania sence — The Secret is this cylinder liner that cou- The Result is a compact, lightweight diesel 
an hout t next you need a Diesel Enci : tains two pistons. It eliminates cylinder heads that permits installing more horsepower in 
year, Ford sist Meanie be ngine ... or a Scale and their gasketed joints, intricate valve the same space occupied by any other com- 
Figured for the f nce Motor... or a Pump ae look trains and their timing—all parts that require parable engine. And horsepower for horse- 
ot “another th amous F-M Seal and see the difference the time of skilled maintenance personnel. power, the O-P is the easiest to maintain. 
av in ‘ext at quality makes, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 

ed.” 600 So, Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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CLEVELAND CUTS THE COST OF SAFETY BY 
SWITCHING TO SIGNS OF ALCOA’ ALUMINUM 


The city of Cleveland installed 500 Alcoa 
Aluminum traffic signs in 1954 and found 
the.advantages so impressive that another 
1,000 are specified for erection this year. 
Future plans call for complete conver- 
sion from steel to aluminum to guard 
lives and property in America’s seventh 
largest city. 

“Economy counted heavily in our 
choice,” says Traffic Engineer Joseph 
Andras. “These aluminum signs weigh 
only half as much as steel; our men find 
handling is faster and easier. We're sure 
of durability because Alcoa alloys with- 
stand wind loading in excess of 100 mph. 
Let vandalism or rough handling break 


the paint film on a steel sign and you get 
rust that ruins the metal. But aluminum 
licks corrosion problems so well that we 
don’t even have to paint the backs of 
our signs.” 

In 12 years since Alcoa introduced 
aluminum signs, 28 states and countless 
cities have standardized on this tough, 
corrosion-resistant metal. Today, any 
community can share these advantages. 
Signs of Alcoa Aluminum are available 
from established sign manufacturers, and 
blanks can be obtained from 62 Alcoa 
Distributors. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 2193-D Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Your Guide to Aluminum Value 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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A slow war of attrition is wearing 
down four of the most powerful left- 
wing unions that were ousted from the 


to protect their membership ranks. 
¢ The Struggles—But still, the chart 
shows that, because of NLRB’s elec- 


every year refinishing floors. Your share 
of it, both in office and home, is big 
enough to start thinking about. 

Which is where Bassick Rubber- 
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one-fourth of its polls. Fur & Leather 
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craftsman industry, fared best, winning 
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Buy Bassick Glides for your own use, 
or if you want an excellent added sales 
feature on chairs and furniture you sell. 
For a sample set of four—send a 10¢ 
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UE’s bitter rival in the industry and it 
is currently campaigning to deal UE a 
final death blow. 
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THE RUSH FOR NEW HOMES MEANS: 





Housing Takes to Detroit Ways 


[he partly finished houses above— 
and you can see something like them 
almost anywhere you look—symbolize 
more than just the housing boom 
which, along with auto production, is 
sparking the economy’s upward climb. 
(hey symbolize a tremendous change 
in U.S. home building in the last 30 
vears—a change on which the present 
boom is founded. 

Most people are at least vaguely 
aware of architects, new notions, pic- 
ture windows, flat roofs, houses that go 
up almost in a day. They know some- 
thing has happened; but they don’t 
know exactly what gives present-day 
houses a different look, a different 
“feel.” 

We think of ourselves as a nation 
of home builders, with strong personal 
sentiments about the houses we live in. 
But most people who want new homes 
today buy them in almost the same way 
they buy an automobile. The home is 
more and more becoming a consumer 
product, planned and built by one per- 
son to be sold to another. The ques- 
tion the builder of today asks is not, 
‘What do vou want?” Instead, he says 


62 


to his potential customer, “Here it is. 
Do you want it?” 

e Costs—If you look at the change in 
housing costs over three decades, you 
see one reason why so many people 
who might have owned individually 
built homes 30 years ago now buy them 
mass-produced. Since 1926, the index 
of building “costs, including materials 
and labor, compiled by Engineering 
News Record, a McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion, has rocketed from 184.96 (based 
on 1913 as 100) to 461.34. 

With that in mind, it’s easy to fig- 
ure that a house that cost you $10,000 
in 1926 might run as high as $25,000 
today. 
¢ Demand—But that’s not the only rea- 
son for the switch to mass production 
methods. Today’s demand for housing 
exceeds anything previously known. 
Figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show that in 1925, at the height of the 
post-World War I boom, there were 
937,000 housing starts. By 1933 this 
had shrunk to 93,000. Not until 1948 
did the figure break through the 1926 
high, with 1,025,000 starts. Since then 
housing starts have consistently gone 
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BOARD FOR GREATER 
re SAFETY IN EXITS 
360° TURNS 


SLANTED 
COUNTERWEIGHT 
PERMITS STEEPER CLIMBS 


en ‘ 
FAMILIAR CONTROLS— 
ry 7 = 


DRIVES LIKE A CAR 
Kf 





+ 
CONTOURED DESIGN— 
NO BLIND SPOTS 


WIDE, LOW STEP 
PERMITS FAST EXIT 
ON EITHER SIDE 


HAS THE MOST ADVANCED 


LIFT TRUCK DESIGN IN THE FIELD! 


The Buda Fork Lift Truck is new, different, revolutionary! 
No other lift truck can come near Buda in performance, safety 
and stamina. All controls are like those of the conventional 
automobile—accelerator, brake, clutch, steering wheel are 
familiar to the newest operator. Floor space is clear . . . no pedals 
NEW BOOKLET to trip up a hasty exit. Buda does a 360° turn in a few 
gives all the vital facts about the new Buda. square feet, spinning like a top if you want... with or without 
Packed with information, it tells how you load. It will climb steeper grades, stack faster and last longer 


can cut handling costs and get better - y 
service. Write today for your free copy. ... because Buda is designed to be best. 


THE = DIVISION 
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Allis-Chaimers Manufacturing Company 
Harvey, Illinois 
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SAFE SHIPMENT in one-half the time 
f 


*Acme Idea Man Acme Steel Strapping helped cut both time and material costs in the 





individua Ed Petterson shipping department of Manz Corporation, Chicago, nationally known 
1 changet helped Manz printers and engravers. (Idea No. 445.) Printed material is placed 
ortant, wiliie this in 40” by 52” corrugated board trays which are reinforced with 


ea behin¢ 
of how tt 
east spact 


corrugated sidewalls. After the cover is put on, five Acme Steel Straps 
with corner protectors are applied in making a safe, secure pallet load. 
Material costs and shipping time are reduced over former methods, 


strapping idea. 





terms 0! shipments are quickly and safely handled, and customer satisfaction 
mfortabh is assured. 
v eather § This—and other Acme Steel “ideas in action” are worth money to 
ully func id , ask your you. Your *Acme Idea Man has the knowledge and information to 
a help you apply new production-line shipping ideas. Call him at the 

+ with a0 Acme lea M. n sie pie Steel foe or write rhe Products Division, 
me room: to help solve your Acme Steel Company, Dept. BC-45, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, 
re vanish Illinois. Or, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Postal Station H, 
foot, problems Box 129, Toronto 13, Ontario. 
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WEIGHI- 


Tell them you have shaved useless 
pounds off the weight of your product 
by using a Hackney Deep Drawn 

Part in place of a heavy cast, forged or 
welded-pipe part. 


Many other manufacturers have done 
just that—with no sacrifice in strength, 
durability, or vibration resistance. 


In addition, your engineering 
department can count on Hackney 
Deep Drawn Shapes and Shells to 
achieve closer tolerances, smoother 
contours, seamless construction. Our 
specialized experience can help you 
design deep drawn parts in functional 
shapes to meet your requirements. 
Write today for additional details. 


Typical Hackney 
Deep Drawn Parts. 
Can be made in 
capacities from one 
quart to 150 gallons, 
from many metals. 





Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 


1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 « 52 Vanderbilt Ave., Room 2097, New York 17 « 207 Hanna Bidg., 

Cleveland 15 « 936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 115, Atlanta 3 « 208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, 

Chicago 4 « 555 Roosevelt Bidq., Los Angeles 17 « 18 W. 43rd St., Room 12, Kansas City 11, Mo. 
137 Wallace Ave., Downingtown, Pa. 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS 
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e New Methods—In line with all this 
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or composition board 
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How to talk to a man 
who’s too busy to listen 


H’ MAY BE too busy to talk when you call. He can So next time, hit your target the quick, sure-fire 
put your letter aside for days. But there’s one way. Just use Western Union and wire the man! 
message he won’t ignore .. . and that’s a telegram! 


Telegrams wing in with a calculated air of importance, 
They keep the facts straight and easy to understand. 
And by giving urgency to your message, they get ™ WERION. 


prompt action and results. 
Now, You Get More in Telegrams 


You get 15 words instead of 10 
to start with in fast wires... 
extra words cost only pennies. 


WESTERN UNION | =°=255° 










Enjay now foremc 
butyl rubber supplier 


90,000 tons yearly production of Enjay Butyl, now available 
from its originators, will go into varied industrial products 


Enjay Company, Inc., a pioneer and leading supplier of petroleum chemicals, 
will market Butyl and supply advisory service in its applications. 
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The low price and high-level performance of Enjay Buty] allow it to replace 
natural and other rubbers now used in industry. Enjay Butyl is the rubber 
that combines high resistance to aging... abrasion... tear... chipping or 
cracking ... ozone or corona... chemicals and gases... heat... cold... sun- 
light . .. and moisture. 








The new Enjay Laboratories, located at Linden, New Jersey, are equipped 
to provide expert technical assistance in compounding and adapting Enjay Buty] 
to individual uses and requirements. 
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Distinctive properties 












and low price give 






Enjay Butyl wide 
industrial application 
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Inner tubes are made of BUTYL because 1955 cars use Buty! for dozens of rubber 
BUTYL holds air ten times better than parts, because BUTYL has super-durable re 
natural rubber. Its impermeability to gases sistance to aging or deterioration on exposure 









promises many uses. to heat, cold, sun, weather, and chemicals. 
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High voltage electrical cables are made Tractor tires are made with BUTYL be- Protective clothing, tank linings, belt 
with BUTYL because BUTYL offers superior cause BUTYL gives low tread wear and high covers, hoses, and other equipment in cons 
corona and ozone resistance, combined with resistance to weather, cracking, cutting, and tact with chemicals use BUTYL becsus 


excellent heat, cold, and abrasion resistance. chipping. of its exceptional resistance to chemicals. 
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$ atia plant producing Enjay Butyl reflect 
= anufacturing rubber from petroleum. 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION 

and technical assistance on 

applications or supply of 

ENJAY BUTYL, write or phone 

ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 

main OFFice: 15 West 51st St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel. PLaza 7-1200. 

pistrict orrice: 11 South Portage Path, 
Akron 8, Ohio. 














For all men in big jobs and big men 
in all jobs, Sturgis has designed a 
luxurious new chair that combines 
prestige and comfort in maharaja- 
like proportions. This is a chair for 
big decisions, maturely arrived at by 
men who have arrived. 


Steel springs are topped generously, 
even profligately, with foam rubber 
to cradle a man’s body in ease and 
security. The back, of noble dimen- 
sions, and the seat, tapering gently 
from front to rear, are like an em- 
brace. You won’t rest till you sit in 
this chair! 


In luxurious combinations of leather 
or elastic versilan with fine fabrics. 
Swiveling on either the exclusive 
Sturgis fiber glass base or the fa- 
mous Sturgis streamlined metal base. 
A guest chair to match. 





POSTURE CHAIRS 

Manufactured in Sturgis, Mich. and Charleston, S.C. 

The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan 
THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
We'd like a copy of your illustrated 
folder describing this and other chairs. (1) 


Name 





Firm Name. 





Address 





City__ —— State 
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thing fit .. .” 


assembled utility wall incorporating 
plumbing, wiring, and heating units. 
This could be placed between a kitchen 
and bath, or between two _ baths, 
hooked up to primary outlets, and 
turned on. 

e Trusses—Another development that 
opens up the inside of a house for more 
economical treatment is the roof truss 
(picture, page 7+). A truss is a thin 
triangle of wood designed to rest only 
on the outer walls and to support the 
weight of the roof without any help 
from inside walls. Small builders, pre- 
fabbers, and speculative builders all 
make heavy use of this because it’s 
simple, cheap, effective. 

It opens up the whole inside, so the 
builder can put dividing walls wherever 
he wants; he can use new materials or 
the new utility walls. Many builders 
try to combine a feeling of space with 
a feeling of privacy by building up in- 
side walls only part way, using glass at 
the top. Others use movable _parti- 
tions or sliding curtains to divide rooms. 


ill. A Home is Inside 


Once the shell is completed and the 
house is “under roof,” the builder be- 
gins on the interior. Here’s what he’s 
probably dealing with today: 

The average 1950 house had about 
900 sq. ft., but this year’s average will 
likely run closer to 1,100 sq. ft. It will 
be a single-story ranch type without 
basement—unless it’s in, say, Minnesota 
or another section where popular opin- 
ion favors basements. There'll likely be 
three bedrooms, two baths, a combina- 
tion living-dining room, a big kitchen. 
If the house is a bit above average, 
there may be a den or TV room. 

Garages are optional today, but many 
favor them as a place for storage and 
work, now there’s no basement. 
¢ Tight Fit—Inside, the builder has to 
be careful not to lose all the advantages 
he gained outside. He has to make 
everything fit into the space that was 
planned down to the last inch before 
building—and he has to make it appeal 
to the buyer. It’s on the inside that 
the buyer really begins to see just what 
standardization means. 

In a conventional, carpenter-built 
house, closets, doors, shelves, windows 
were all individual problems for the 
builder. Now all these problems are 
taken care of by someone else. Doors 
come ready to set in the frames, win- 
dows ready-made—or already set in the 





“. . . inside, the builder has to be careful not to lose qj | 
the advantages he gained outside. He has to make every. 
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HOUSING starts on », FI 


wall. Both are in standard sizes sh: 
can be bought lots from a many 
facturer. The builder stocks up : 
shelves pre-cut to his specification 


e Factory-Made—This points Up a 
other significant change. Work once 
done by the skilled carpenter and gh 
netmaker has been transferred to the 






factory; companies specialize in the § 


items. 


The local lumber yard was once thy | 
source of wood for all building gy | 
cabinet work. Now both builder an § 
factory cabinetmaker are likely to by 


direct from the mill. 

e Showcase—Nowhere in the hong 
does the change in building appear y 
dramatically as in the kitchen. Beside 
being completely planned, it’s a sorta 
showcase for brand names in appl 
ances. Most builders have worked oy 


some plan of empty wooden shells car ¢ 


fully tailored to space, into which they 
fit standard appliances: dishwasher, 
sinks, refrigerators, freezers, stoves. As 


Sr ee ge 


e 


with everything else, the customer get } 
; S gl 


what the builder plans. 

Once the kitchen is assembled {kit 
chen cabinets come ready-made, too), 
it’s sometimes hard to tell what's what 
The wooden shell forms a continuous 
counter broken only by the bumer of 
the built-in stove, the indentation of 
the sink, or the dishwasher handle. 


IV. Ready-Made, But How? 


It’s pretty well agreed by now tha 
today’s housing 1 mass producti 
business. But when you come to the 
question of how to put the mass pro 
uct together, the disagreements 
loud and vigorous = 

The prefabricators are by far th 
most vocal. They believe that as muci 
of a house as possible should be put 
together in a factory, before any of the 
material leaves for the site. This makes 
it possible, they argue, to take full a¢ 
vantage of production line technique 
and shop machinery. They say it keep 
labor cost down, both by use of facton 
machines and by faster erection time 
on the site. 

The on-site speculative builder, wh 
houses to the pre 
fabber’s one, goes along all the wa 
on the idea that the building should be 
preplanned to th last detail. But ke 
feels his method puts him im 4 bette 


puts up about 


iti of > acguse 
position than the prefabber. Becaust | 


his package of building materials 1 
ol fabber’s, he 
less unwieldy than the preta , 
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Alcoa Abhiumina 





Ceramic insulators made of ALCoA® Alumina now 
replace glass in these hermetic terminals made by 
American Lava Corporation, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
United Transformer Company, which is the largest 
manufacturer of transformer components for the 
Armed Services, uses the terminals to improve the 
“vision” of radar. 

ALcoa Alumina is specified for replacement of glass 
because it provides higher thermal and mechanical 
shock resistance, greater physical and dielectric strength. 

The same properties that make ALCOA Aluminas ideal 
for these terminals may be just what you're looking for 
in your product. Alumina ceramics now serve in appli- 
cations unheard of a few years ago . . . have helped to 
build whole new industries. Jet engine parts . . . ceramic 
pipe and valves .. . forming dies . . . thread guides. . . 
mill linings . . . grinding balls . . . are but a few of the 


newer ceramic developments made possible by ALCOA 
Aluminas. 

Whether you make abrasives or glazes, refractories, 
insulators, glass or ceramic tile, you can make it befter 
with ALCOA Alumina. Why not get all the facts? Write 
today for full information and samples. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS Division, 700-D Alcoa 
Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA 


ALCOA ©. 
CHEMICALS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 














The SEEING ARROWS 
) of our aerial defense 
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From the soaring vision of Du Mont came the 
cathode-ray tube which made possible developments 
leading to all our new guided missiles of air, land 
and sea. In our national defense, these “‘seeing 
arrows” may someday save millions of lives... 
Flying pilotless at supersonic speeds, the now famous 
Nike and other new missiles can seek out and 
destroy any present-day attacking aircraft! How? 
: By electronic response to radar direction and by 
other wonderful televisual and computing circuits. 


And do you know about the new “‘seeing shields” which 
direct these “seeing arrows’’? The latest supersensitive 
radar can picture the size, number, changing speeds, 
heights and directions of a possible aerial invader 
from 200 miles and more away! And it screens our 
hemisphere today! 

There is Du Mont research behind all U. S. radar. 
And Du Mont cathode-ray tubes for radar have been 
called “‘the best,” in a postwar report by one of the 
leading government laboratories of national defense. 





Continuing Du Mont research and development in 
all phases of televisual electronics results in products 
of the finest precision and reliability. These products 
...used in national defense, science, industry and in 
the home...now benefit our lives in countless ways! 
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ENGINEERS—The Allen 8. 


Du Mont Laboratories offer an 


NTERNATIONAL 
atmosphere of achievement, for 
DIVISION comsethibensente. Gen emaiagmesh 
| manager at 750 Bloomfield Ave., 
: is2el Clifton, N. J., welcomes inquiries, 
GOVERNMENT INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTURING VISION DIVISION 


DIVISION 


0) 
iS THE ou Monr DIMENSION 


First with the Finest in Television 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 
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: people die from eating than from starvation is certainly slowly . . . two to three pounds per week . . . and that 
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ar pertinent today. For, if you weigh more than you permanently keeps you at your best weight. In fact, 


should, the chances are better than 9 out of 10 that throughout adult life it is a good rule to keep your 



































a L your extra pounds have accumulated because of over- weight at slightly below the level that is normal for 

mper on & e eating. your age and body build, or bone structure. 

ils by bot When you store up weight, you are also likely to It is always wise to let your doctor decide what you 

er. e store up future troubles. These could include diabetes, should weigh and, equally important, let him plan your 

ofabber—an. gall bladder and kidney disorders, heart disease or high reducing diet. He will see to it that your meals are 

is the co * blood pressure . . . to mention a few. properly balanced, especially in protein, vitamin and 
doesn't li In fact, studies show that the death rate from all Mineral content. 

ated hous § causes is 22 percent higher for people who are from Do not expect too much too soon when you start 

‘ill probab: 5 to 14 percent overweight than for people of normal dieting. It took a long time to acquire those surplus 
some fort i weight. Among people who are 25 percent overweight, pounds . . . and it will take time to lose them. If you 

ng SO Odi mortality is about 75 percent higher. want to keep check on your progress, weigh yourself 
— If you are overweight, why delay the obvious advan- Weekly, rather than day to day. If you stick to your 

The mt 4 tages of reducing? Before you start to reduce, however, diet, your weekly weighings will eventually show how 

— We * there are some pitfalls you will want to know about much you are losing in weight. 

a aa i and avoid. Once your weight is down, try to avoid any return to 

| has to ki First are the drastic dietary fads which usually limit Your old ways of overeating . . . and gaining. For per- 

people t i you to a few foods, and second is the indiscriminate manent weight control usually brings a rich reward— 

use of so-called “reducing pills.” Only when overweight better health and added years in which to enjoy it. 

vou can s is accompanied by a serious disease may quick reducing 

er—who al be desirable. 
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Today's house is a mass-production item, builders agree. But 
they don’t agree on how it should be built. Prefabricators argue 
for assembly in the factory, claim this takes full advantage of 
production line techniques. But speculative mass builders who 
build their homes on site still do more business than the prefab- 
bers. Place Homes Inc. of South Bend, an on-site builder, last 
year sold 1,000 homes. Here’s how... 


They Build Houses ( 





PRE-CUTTING: Almost every piece of ROOF trusses are swung into place by a workman; trusses built on site from 
wood that goes into a house is pre-cut to pre-cut lumber. Using special jigs (above, right), workers build a truss in five minutes, 
specifications in Place’s Cutting Div. the house needs 15. Putting up walls and roof takes two and a half days. 
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Production Costs Go Down— 
Quality Goes Up—When You 


Use Townsend Tapping Screws 


Assembly is easy and fast, costly 
tapping operations are eliminated 
when you use Townsend Tapping 
Screws to obtain secure fastening 
of metal, plastics, wood, asbestos 
and composition materials. 

Both thread-forming and thread- 
cutting screws tap their own mat- 
ing threads, assuring a tight fit that 
resists loosening under vibration. 
They may be reinstalled after re- 
peated removals. 

The thread-forming types are 
widely used in sheet metal, cast- 
ing$ and in a variety of non-metallic 
materials. The thread-cutting 
types have a cutting face which 
acts as a tap when the screw is 
driven into an untapped hole. They 


*Trademark 


are popular for fastening to cast- 
ings, sheet metal, structural steel, 
forgings, soft metals and plastics. 

Townsend Tapping Screws are 
available in the types shown here 
in a variety of head styles with 
slotted, Phillips recessed and hex 
heads. If leakproof fastening is de- 
sired, these tapping screws can be 
provided as Tuff-Tite* Screws. 
They have a pre-assembled neo- 
prene washer which is forced into 
the hole and around the threads 
when the fastener is tightened to 
form a watertight and airtight seal. 

For additional information on 
the economy of using Townsend 
tapping screws, send the coupon 
below. 


COMPANY * ESTABLISHED 1816 
NEW BRIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Cherry Rivet Division, Sante Ana, California 














in Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Ltd., G que, Ontario 
TOWNSEND COMPANY Name Title 
iales Department 
Yew Brighton, Pa. Company 
‘lease send to me without Street. 
2bligation Tapping Screw 
sulletin TL-88. City, Zone State 
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Place house is pre-cut and finished to 
exact measurements. But that is 
about as far as the pre-site preparation 


e Different-It's in this respect that 
Place differs from a prefabricator. The 
true prefabricator goes one step further, 
does as much assembly as possible in 
the shop. Place prefers to trundle its 
components to the site, do all the 
assembly there. Among the advantages 
chimed by Place: It’s casier to ship 
a package of pre-cut parts than a van 
full of unwieldly prefab panels. And 
it eliminates the need for elaborate and 
costly factory equipment. 

» Putting It Up—When the package 
arrives on site, it’s deposited next to a 
waiting foundation slab. A set of 
wooden “plans” comes with each pack- 
ase. These are laid right on the slab, 
form an exact pattern over which the 
actual wall frames are assembled (pic- 
ture, page 75). Signs on these patterns 
tell workmen exactly what goes where, 
so there’s no need to measure or con- 
sult plans. When one wall is done, it’s 
tilted up and out to make room for the 
next one. When they're all finished, 
thev’re pushed upright and fastened 
together. 

After the walls are up, the roof 
trusses are put in place, the roof is cov- 
ered, and the house is ready for inside 
work to begin. Inside walls are not 
plastered, but covered with composition 
board. 

+ All Angles—Like the house it turns 
out, the Place enterprise is complete. 
Associated with Place Homes in one 
way or another, there’s a door manu- 
facturing company, a paint company, a 
building materials supply company, and 
companies that handle plumbing and 
air conditioning. There’s also a Place 
Realty Co., and several Place mortgage 
companies to help potential buyers 
finance new Place homes. 

*Models—The company solves the 
problem of growth of the customers’ 
families in about the same way an auto 
manufacturer does. Their advice: 
Don't try to expand the model you’ve 
got, buy a new one. (Place has 13 
models, ranging from $7,950 to $27,- 
500.) It’s a Ricaghe that seems to 
tun contrary to man’s natural desire to 
make a home his and stay put. But 
Place says that many of its customers 
move to another Place home when in- 
come goes up or the family grows 
larger. 

To push the idea of making a switch, 
the company hammers steadily on the 
standardization of each model. Though 
it sells a modification kit for some of 
its houses ($102 for each additional 2 
ft), its building and marketing phi- 


pieces of literature: “Production with 


no changes is the key to positive 
profits ., ,” . ™ 
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This Special Townsend Part Does 
Work of Three—Saves Appliance 
Manufacturer $25,000 Per Year 


Some time ago when studying the 
assembly methods of a large ap- 
pliance manufacturer, a Town- 
send engineer made an important 
discovery. He found that three 
separate parts—bolt, square 
washer and spacer, shown above, 
were being used in a critical as- 
sembly. 

The three parts were assembled 
by hand and then brazed to form 
a single unit. This was a slow, 
costly operation. Further, the 
three parts tripled the inventory 
work. 

This engineer felt that Town- 
send’s more than a century of 
cold-heading experience could be 
used to develop one part which 
would do the job. It was difficult 
because of the large volume of 
metal which had to be upset to 
form the bolt head, spacer and 








ownsend 


COMPANY - ESTABLISHED 1816 


washer in one piece. After that 
problem was solved, the thread 
rolling and heat treating opera- 
tions were routine. 

The result—this manufacturer 
uses so many of these that it will 
mean a savings of approximately 
$25,000 per year in material costs, 
reduced assembly time, and sim- 
plified inventory. 

This is but one example of how 
Townsend engineers work with 
designers and production engi- 
neers to give them advice which 
makes possible improvements in 
their products, reduced material 
costs and lower assembly time. 

To learn how their services and 
Townsend’s ten thousand differ- 
ent types of fasteners and small 
parts can give you more economi- 
cal production, write or use the 
coupon below. 

















In Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Ltd., G , Ontario 
TOWNSEND COMPANY Titl 
Sales Department Name itle. 
New Brighton, Pa. Compony 
Please send without obliga- Street 
tion Special Bulletins TL-89, 
TL-96 and TL-98. City. Zone State 



















































LOR You? 


The ‘dollar cost’ of lighting is 
often considered a ‘‘necessary 
evil” . .. you have to have 
light, so you buy the fixtures 
and bear the operating costs. 
But good lighting can actually 
be an investment, and like any 
? good investment, it will bring 
! returns! You have to consider 
: all factors before purchasing 
lighting fixtures just as care- 
fully as you would to safe- 
guard any other investment. 
| If you do, you'll insist on 
Smithcraft fluorescent lighting. 
You'll discover immediate sav- 
ings in initial cost — in instal- 
lation — in maintenance. . . 
and you'll improve profits by 
a definite upswing in produc- 
tion and efficiency. 
So, you see, lighting costs 
don't have to “‘floor” you! Lis- 
ten to the Smithcraft story be- 
fore you buy .. . you'll profit 
by it! 





Smithcraft offers 
a complete line 
of Commercial, 
industrial and Re- 
cessed Fiuores- 
cent Lighting 
Equipment. Write 
for catalog. 


Sl 2h 


LIGHTING DIVISION 














At Pasadena, Calif., last week, the 
Vhird National Air Pollution Sym- 
posium showed that industry and gov- 
ermment have made a little progress in 
cleaning up the air around us. 

Some of the talk in the meeting 
room was encouraging, but part was 
gloomy. 

William C. Foster, president of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., Inc., 
came up with a new idea: Form a per 
manent national committee for pollu- 
tion control to help guide industry and 
local controls. In industry, automobile 
manufacturers are fast working out ways 
to cut down the amount of pollutants 
from engine exhaust. 

On the dark side, Dr. Paul Kotin, a 
University of Southern California 


pathologist, announced in carefully 


guarded language that chemicals found 
in polluted air had a tendency to en 
courage tumors in living tissue. 

e Mystery—Actually, the visitors agreed 
that thes 


still don’t know too much 





Dow Corning Turns Out Pure Silicon 


This electric furnace is producing 
98% pure metallic silicon at Dow Corn- 
ing Corp., Midland, Mich. From this 
high-purity silicon, the company will 
produce silicones, those chemical cous- 
ins of glass that can repel water, and 
act as insulation (BW-—Jan.9’54,p1 34). 


Experts to Clear the Air 
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Symposium reveals that both industry and govern, 3 


ment have made headway in reducing the perils of smog | 
and pollution. 
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ines that are improperly adjusted. 
Compared to proper adjustments, an 
untuned engine can increase by 10 
times the hydrocarbon emission at 
idling speeds, and up to 30 times under 
operating conditions. ; 
Generally, there are two solutions for 
that. Engineers must improve fuel flow 
and combustion at decelerating speeds 
when the emission is worst; and then 
must find some way to burn the ex- 
haust gases in an afterburner or a 
catalvtic muffler. Both cures will mean 
design changes in new cars, but Zeder 
feels they'll be simple, inexpensive ones. 
He savs that he has been testing a sim- 
ple spring-and-valve gadget on his own 
car. It shows promise of eliminating 
from 75% to 90% of fuel burned dur- 
ing deceleration. Of course, it will not 
be a mere overnight job to convert the 
millions of older cars on the road today, 
even if some device such as the one 
that Zeder is testing proves to be prac- 
al. 
"National Program—Because of the 
slow development of technica! controls, 
many observers feel that immediate 
legislation can do little for the bigger 
aspects of urban pollution. That’s one 
reason industry generally—backed up by 
the scientists—has resisted political pres- 
sure, and refused to pump millions of 
dollars into controls that might not be 
the right ones. 

Dr. Foster’s proposal of a national 
pollution committee is aimed at better 
coordiriation of controls. Right now, 
he points out, there are 68 air pollu- 
tion bills pending in 12 state legisla- 
tures, and 20 more in the hopper in 
Congress. To make a control system 
work, you must have standardization— 
like the kind that some cities had for 
smoke control. St. Louis pioneered 
controls and ordinances for smoke con- 
trol that other cities such as Pittsburgh 
partly followed. 

Chances are that the Foster plan will 

be debated in Congress next week. 
Hearings are slated for an extension of 
the 1948 Water Pollution Control Act, 
and an amendment to O.K. more fed- 
eral research for air pollution. 
*Link to Cancer—The long shot at 
the symposium was Dr. Kotin’s an- 
nouncement that there might be a link 
between polluted air and lung cancer. 
Some newspapers turned this into a 
scare story. In collaboration with Los 
Angeles’ pollution control authority 
and the U.S. Public Health Service, 
Kotin has exposed animals to different 
kinds of artificially produced smog. 
Clean” smogs 10 times denser than 
usual didn’t have any noticeable effects 
on the animals. But chemicals added 
to the smogs—mostly hydrocarbons that 
result from burned gasoline and oil— 
showed a slight chance of triggering 
tumorous growths. Dr. Kotin is con- 
tinuing his research along that line. 
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is toward the Ohio 


B&O’s locating a 2500 acre site for a mammoth 
aluminum sheet and foil mill near Ravenswood, West Virginia further 
underscores the trend toward this land of Big Opportunities. A billion dollars 
in recent new plants proves it! 





Here’s a land of big sites, atop extensive natural resources, with an 
abundance of power and people, close by America’s prime markets. You 
know about the big, basic plants already in the area—smaller neighboring 
sites, too, are ready! The Nation’s first ISOCYANATE plant, at Natrium, 
just announced, located on one of them. 


We want your plant here! B&O has “‘know-how”’ on location and sites. 
Look them over!—on the ground, or at your desk with our new airviews 
plus 3-dimensional color. Ask our man! 


Contact B&O plant location men at: 


New York 4 Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 LExington 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22 COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 WAbash 2-2211 


217 4 ¢ ; 
Those who KNOW use the B&O! 
Constantly »os—— better! 
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IN THE RICE COUNTRY . . . Continental- 
powered Fairbanks-Morse five-stage pump 
with 110-foot setting and 12-inch discharge, 
flooding rice near Eunice, La. 














High or low lift—high or low pressure 
—continuous or intermittent duty—no 
two irrigation jobs make the same 
demands on the power plant. Clinch 
a. satisfaction by choosing the 
right Red Seal, from the world's most 
truly diversified industrial engine line. 



































wi) 
and You Get It for LESS with 


CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL’ POWER 


Increase profits in '55 by reserving 
your “rain” supply now. Continental- 
powered systems pay off not only as 
insurance against drought, but also 
in bigger yields in seasons of normal 
rainfall. Whether your water source 
is a lake, a stream or a well— whether 
you sprinkle or flood—there’s a Red 
Seal model engineered to your exact 
requirements, built to run on inex- 
pensive locally-available fuels, and 
backed by parts and service as near 


as the nearest phone. 


6 EAST 4STH ST. NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK » 3817 S. SANTA FE AVE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS 9, TEXAS « 910 S. BOSTON ST.. ROOM 1008, TULSA, OKLA. 
r 1282 OAKLEIGH ORIVE, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA. 
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A damper for noisy jets is in the scale. ' 
model stage at the Pratt & Whitne, 
Aircraft Div. of United Aircraft Com 
The device narrows a jet’s tail nogh & 
on take-off, afterwards retracts like 3 
collapsible drinking cup when the wou & 
noise is over. Patterned after presen ; 
dampers for ground use, it doesn’t elim. 
inate noise, but raises the jet’s Igy | 
throaty pitch to a higher frequeng 
* 

Chemical expansions: Shell Chemie 
Corp. plans one new plant to mab 
glycerine synthetically from hydrogen td 
peroxide, and another to make actoleiy, | 
. . . Belding Corticelli Industries. Ine. 

a subsidiary of Belding Heminway Cp 
Inc. got the first license to produce 
Nylon 8, a new plastic developed }y 
du Pont. .. . A $1.5-million plant for 
nepheline svenite—a raw material for 
the glass and ceramic industries, § 
being built by International Miners 
& Chemical Corp., near Havelock 
Ont. 


- 
at 


» 
AC-DC passenger locomotives, but ¥ 
by General Electric for long-haul sen. 
ice on the New York, New Haven & § 
Hartford Railroad, use a simpler power 
svstem. In yard operations, the 10 en 
gines use direct current. On the main 
line, where the power is altermating 
current, it is converted by rectifier 
tubes, similar to those in your radio, 
Older engines have two sets of motos 
for the two kinds of power. 

é 
Solar batteries, which turn sunlight into 
electricity, are up in efficiency to 11% 
from their original 6% at Bell Tee @ 
phone Laboratories. Trial models of 
the improved battery will be tested thi 
summer at Americus, Ga. Experiments 
will tell whether the batteries can be 
useful for supplying power to ampl- 
fier stations on rural telephone lines 

a 
Two more forging presses of 50,000 
ton and 35,000 ton ratings will go into 
operation next week for the Air Fore 
at a Cleveland plant operated by Alum: 
num Co. of America. They will make 
big, one-piece parts for airplanes, re » 
placing the old bits-and-pieces assem 
bly methods. 

« 
Fast starts at low temperatures: The 
Janitrol Aircraft-Automotive Div. 
Surface Combustion Corp., Columbus 
Ohio, has a hot fuel priming device 
that makes three-minute starts possible 
for large aircraft piston engines. After a 
72-hour exposur¢ 65F, the engine 


ao 


starts firing within one minute. % 
another two minutes, it is running fre 






and clear, The device delivers 
gasoline to the cylinders. 
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pales THIS SPECIAL ARMCO TUBING ? 


fe 
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ies can be 

to ampl- 

one Tine Scores of products have gained extra sales features through Can the benefits of durable Armco ZINCGRIP Tubing 
of 50.000 the use of Armco ZINCGRIP Tubing. add sales advantages to any of your products? It will 
ill go into Besides being modern looking, it gives your product pay you to find out. Just fill in and mail the coupon. 

Air Force al-cround rust protection. This welded tubing is made of 9 pe —---- nnn nnn 5 
by Alumi- Armco ZINCGRIP, a special steel coated on both sides with ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION, 255 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio 
will make zine bya patented process. Even the welding flash is planed Please send me information about Armco ZINCGRIP Tubing 
planes, Ie that explains its extra value for my products. 


away on the outside, and a new zinc coating applied to 


ces assem . aed 
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We are interested in it for 
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The : You can bend and twist Armco ZINCGRIP Tubing into Fires 
e~ i a practically any shape because its special zinc coating prom 
a ) doesn’t crack or flake off. There are no zinc-bare spots 
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SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION - ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. - THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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@ Cyril Herrmann (right), Boston market researcher, 


and his aide think they may have a way of finding out why 


new products fail. 


@ The sale depends on whether the potential cus- 


tomer thinks the product will boost his own evaluation of 


himself. 


@ The bigger the gap between what he thinks he 
is and how he wishes he were, the better chance the new 


product has. 


Will Customers Take a Chance? 


A lot of manufacturers would love to 
know the answer to this one: Why does 
one new product sell, while another— 
apparently equally good—flops? What 
moves consumers to accept one, refuse 
the other? 

A marketing research expert with 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., research and de- 
velopment company in Boston, thinks 
he has found a formula that will pro- 
vide some answers. Dr. Cvril C. Herr- 
mann, with his assistant, John B. Stew- 
art, has pieced together his formula by 
borrowing bits of scientific methods 
from the latest theories in physics, en- 
gineering, mathematics, and psychology. 


|. The Theory 


The Herrmann-Stewart theory is 
technical, complicated, and in spots 
seems academic. But its goal is to 
evolve a practical research key that will 
help unlock the apparently mysterious 
wav in which consumers react to new 
products. For example, Herrmann and 
Stewart hope their work will lead to 
new market research questionnaires 
phrased in such a way that real—and 
often hidden—consumer motivations 
and drives will be brought out. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the 
Herrmann-Stewart theorv is that no 
matter how irrational or illogical the 
success or failure of a new product may 
seem, it can be explained by the per- 
sonal, subjective thinking of the in- 
dividual potential buyer. Whether a 
new product booms or crashes depends 
to a large extent on whether or not its 
customers regard it as something that 
will give a needed boost to their own 
self-esteem. 

In other words, a new product has 
to be more than an improvement over 
other products on the market fulfilling 
the same function. It has to give its 
customers the idea that it will improve 


82 


their own evaluation of themselves, at 
least in the particular field of the prod- 
uct. 





— 


Customer buys if the new product 
boosts his own self-esteem. 


e Betterment—Hence, in order to suc- 
ceed on the market, a new kind of 
kitchen utensil or new food item 
should assure the housewife she would 
be a better cook if she bought it. A 
new automobile accessory should make 
the car owner feel he’s a better driver— 
or at least a better equipped or more 
stvlish one. And so on, down the line. 
This idea gets complex. Price and 
convenience of a new item don’t neces- 
sarily boost a consumer's opinion of 
himself. If the price is low, he may 
feel he’s being a shrewd horse-trader 
by picking that item over a_higher- 
priced one, but on the other hand there 
may be other more important considera- 
tions. When it comes to convenience, 
a new automatic frammis for fluffing 
steamed rice might save time and labor 
(and be inexpensive), but—according to 
Herrmann—it might casily fail if it hit 
anv one of these sales pitfalls: 
¢ The housewife might consider 
rice-fluffing an essential art of cooking 
which she wouldn’t entrust to an auto- 
matic frammis (the now-famous market 
research case that showed housewives’ 
suspicions of instant coffee was an ex- 
ample of this). 
e The housewife might not regard 
fluffy rice as important to her subjec- 
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standards of being a good cook 
¢ She might think of her 

self as a topnotch cook, and have little 

desire to improve rice-fluffing. 

In fact, sav Herrmann and Stew 
art, the motivating drive to buv a new 
product is directly related to the differ 
ence between how proficient in that 
particular field a potential customer 
thinks he is and proficient he 
wishes he were. The further below 
his ideal standards a consumer think 
he is, the greater his urge to buy a new 
product that might help him close the 
gap. 

e Individuals—All | 
is technically 
psvchology—the stu 
jective evaluation 
behavior patterns 
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Herrmann and St rt are trvingto # 
reduce this to tem that can b 
diagrammed, charted, and _ evaluated 


The motivating to buv can b 
plotted as a ph 
pressure on the in lual’s own present 


view of himself. The strength of that 


1 force exerting 


force depends on far his present 
concept of himself falls below his g 
(desired self-con« The effective 


ness of the urge to buy hinges on how 
realistically the individual looks at him 


self (that is how urately he 1 
touch with realit Herrmann puts #& 
it). 

If a person da 1ed or imagine 
himself as, say, t photographer 


st to dash out and 
camera, for the 
ildn’t need it t 
If. however, in 


he wouldn’t be s 
buy a new type of 
simple reason he 
“realize” his drean 
more sober or wide-awake moment, he 
happened to be thinking about a vac 
tion trip coming uj the next weekend- 
this might be the rk needed to urge 
him to make an actual purchase. 5° 
timing, too, is important. 

Once an individ 


ca 
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Frectiv wann—Lined nitrogen. When you add in the thousands of products of Allied’s 
emectve- - 

on how 
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A peaceful farm and a roaring rocket may seem worlds of Allied Chemical, the world’s foremost supplier of fixed 


apart, but they have one very important thing in nitrogen in its many forms. 


six other divisions, there’s probably no home or family, 


It’s nitrogen fertilizer that keeps the farm productive — ‘ ; 
no farm or business, that doesn’t depend on something 


and it’s nitrogen tetroxide that powers rockets. 





an “a Allied Chemical makes. 
1 , 
Naturally, both are the business of the Nitrogen Division Something we keep trying to make... better! 
magined 
grapher, 
out and 
for the THE DIVISIONS PRODUCING 
ed it fo CENTRAL Wiinuwed mm aevanwa: “Chemicals Vital to American Progress” 
er, " | RESEARCH , A” TF d 
> n€ . a =. ° ° 
pet LABORATORY = le Barrett | General Chemical __ Nitrogen 
i at Morristown, New Jersey, is one of 13 major - ; - 
eekend- j laboratories, These facilities enable the  Tttang aTatialieel | Mutual Chemical National Aniline 
| to urge develop new anc better processes and products. 
wey * Semet-Solvay Solvay Process 
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Businessmen—both those to whom we sell and those from whom we buy—often a 


WHY CONTINENTAL CAN CON'IPANy 
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“How do you think business looks for the future?” 


The best w: ay we can express our confidence is to point out the tremendous expansion 





program currently under way at Continental. In the past two years we have adc led scores j 
of products to our list, many ‘of them entire ly new to Continent: il. We have added eleven | 
pli ints, and a new central laboratory is under construction. Also, some 3,500 additional | 
people have been brought into the Continental family. 
Why we are so confident in the future H 
| 
| 
I 
As individuals or as companies, Americans like 2. In today’s healthy economy, the bi ess or- 
to plan ahead for a better future. This is practi- ganizations which provide most Am« s with 
cable today, because the national economy is on employment are encouraged to ex; l. They ” 
a sound basis—we do not anticipate violent in- can make the things a growing nat ls to 


flation or deflation in the years ahead. 
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Present government financial policies are di- 
rected at providing a stable dollar. With these 
wise policies continued, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that monev saved or invested today will 


not lose its purchasing power in the future. 








As long as our government uses its basic finan- 
cial checks and balances with courage and wis- 
dom, there will be no need for unnecessary rigid 
government controls that stifle initiative by freez- 
ing prices, wages, production or interest rates. 


provide better liv ing for all its peopl 





4. True, our country will probably continue to live 
under threats of emergency. But we can meet 
these threats calmly. America cannot e un- 
der hasty “emergency “actions whicl time- 
out signal on individual and industri cress, od 








6. Our government has long had ava three 
basic measures which, properly used ower- 
ful tools for maintaining stabilit They can 
augment the self-correcting eet 
erly functioning free markets. 
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Tin Cans 


Fibre Drums 
f Paper Containers 


Flexible Packaging 


Plastic Pipe 

Steel Containers 
Crowns and Cork 
Plastic Bottles 
Decoware 1) 
Conolite® 





HAS CONFIDENCE 





Our government’s present system of financial 
vhecks and balances is entirely flexible. It can 
be used to help maintain a sound economy in 
times of peace or of war. It encourages progress 
that stavs stabilized and on the beam. 





Monetary and credit measures are applied, for 
the most part, through the Federal Reserve 
System. All national banks and many others are 
members. Its decisions as to whether the na- 
tion's business structure needs the flow of money 
and credit slowed or speeded are non-political. 
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Taxation and spending programs are controlled 
by Congress and the Executive Branch. Their 
effects on our economy are determined by 
whether operation is at a surplus or deficit, 
whether taxes encourage or discourage private 
spending and investment, and the kind and rate 
of federal spending in a given period. 


10. 


12. 





IN THE FUTURE 





The basic controls now being coordinated to 
keep employment and productivity high and to 
preserve the purchasing power of dollars are 
monetary and credit measures, taxation and 
spending programs, federal-debt management. 
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The Federal Reserve’s “control valves” re gulate 
the flow of money and credit by buying or selling 
U.S. securities, chi inging reserve requirements 
of member banks, changing discount rates and 
influencing the use of credit. These actions are 
both short-run or long-run in their effects. 






Management of the federal debt is primarily a 
function of the Treasury Department. It must 
design the types and terms of securities to be 
sold, decide when and what debts should be re- 
tired and plan the maturity schedule of the debt 
so it will not absorb too much of the savings 
available for industrial investment. 


Using these checks and balances to provide a stable economic background has developed 
into a science that should interest anyone with a stake in the future. And that certainly 
includes all businessmen. Send the coupon for a free copy of the booklet “You, Money 


and Prosperity,” 


which describes the current program in detail. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


NAME (Please print) 


P. O. Box 1806, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: I would like to receive a copy of the booklet “You, Money and Prosperity.” 
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ADEN PETROLEUM REFINERY — 120,000 barrels per 





Stream day, 


completed in 21 months at a remote location for The Britis Petroleum 
Company, Limited, by Bechtel-Wimpey. e 











FERNDALE MOBILGAS REFINERY —a major plant, first in the State 


of Washington, heralds new industrial 


era now opening in Pacific Northwest. 


35,000 bpd.; for General Petroleum Corporation 





of Four Months 









Important supplies of power, metals, petroleum 
products and natural gas are being delivered 
by seven newly-completed facilities. Their 


















HANNA NICKEL SMELTER 
— first large smelter to produce ferro. 
nickel in the U. S. Will ultimately 
produce at least 16 million pounds of 
contained nickel per year from local 
Oregon deposits 





combined value exceeds 275 million dollars. 








Diversified in type and located in widely 
separated parts of the world, these projects 
illustrate Bechtel engineering and construction 







In action 









PITTSBURG STEAM PLANT— 
600,000 kilowatts, is a prime example 
of progress in the design of steam- 
electric generating plants. Dedicated 






by Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
on October 20, 1954. 






(and many others) were in work 
at the 
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same time, 






..all went into operation on or 


ahead oO] schedule ’ 












all were designed and constructed as 
” jobs under unified 


respe nstbilit . 





“package 










VERMILION VALLEY DAM—high in the California Sierra, at the 
head of Southern California Edison Company's Big Creek System, will store 
125,000 acre feet, providing additional water for hydro-electric power 


BECHTEL CORPORATION 










¢ SAN FRANCISCO + New York 


Las ingeles 







CARBON STEAM PLANT — 
a new 66,000 kilowatt unit in Utah 
Power & Light Company's expanding 
system, is located in the heart of the 
coal country. One of four consecutive 
contracts placed by UPL with Bechtel. 


CANADIAN BECHTEL LIMITED 


Toronto 
















BECHTEL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 







NIAGARA-TORONTO 

NATURAL GAS PIPE LINE 
— the first unit in the great 2,200 
mile Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited 
system which will bring Alberta natural 
gas to Ontario and Quebec 


INTERNATIONAL BECHTEL BUILDERS, INC. 








MEDITERRANEAN BUILDERS COMPANY, INC. 






PACIFIC BECHTEL CORPORATION 
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a roduct, he plays 
hold of buying a new pre duc te am, 
; little game with himself, Herrmann 
a 


and Stewart say. 


Once the customer is on the threshold 
of buying a new product —he plays a 
little game with himself. 


Perhaps only half-consciously, the 
now-potential customer starts evaluating 
the chance he is taking in buying a new 
product. Here he gets into a sort of 
same-like strategy with the manufac- 
turer of the new product, or with fate. 
He wins if the new product enhances 
his own estimate of himself. But if it 

" actually makes him feel less adequate, 
he loses. He may also be guided by 
how much he thinks he'll gain or lose. 

Here Herrmann’s theory borrows 
from another field again—the mathema- 
tician’s so-called Theory Games of 
Strategy, or the Game Theory. 

Game Theory explores the problems 
that face the player as he is about to 
make an important decision. Game 
theorists generally agree that people are 
willing to gamble, but don’t gamble 
scientifically. Tests run by A. D. Little 
last winter showed the same _ charac- 
teristics. 

These findings indicate that people 
tend to bet more heavily when they’re 
losing than when they’re winning. 





People tend to 


bet more heavily when 
they're losing. 


_ This ties in with the Herrmann- 
Stewart theory that in an area where a 












GLAMOUR FOR TOOTH-PASTE TUBES 

Sherwin-Williams Product Finishes appear on 
millions of collapsible tubes in common use, like 
these produced by the Sun Tube Corporation 
5 for many makers of drugs and other products. 
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r i. Many industrial finishes have to “roll with 
the punch”. Finishes for collapsible tubes and 
finishes for national fleets are just 
examples of the wide range of exacting indus- 
trial jobs where Sherwin-Williams Industrial 
Finishes are playing dominant roles. 





two 








If you have finishing problems involving 
tough requirements . . . either in the field of 
product finishes or maintenance finishes 
you'll find willing and competent counsel 
close at hand through Sherwin-Williams. In- 
vestigate what Sherwin-Williams industry- 
wide experience can offer you. 
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FAST FINISH FOR FLEETS 

Sherwin-Williams Automotive 
Finishes are approved standards 
for the maintenance of many of 
America’s largest national fleets 
because of their fast drying action, 
durability and wide availability. 


Consult your Classified Telephone Directory 
or write The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Executive Headquarters, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Sherwin-Williams is where YOUR BUSINESS is 


The broader your scope of operations, the more advantages the 
Sherwin-Williams organization offers yours. Over 1,000 branch 
offices, warehouses, and 17 factories make Sherwin-Williams 
an on-the-spot source of help where and when you need it. 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 





customer’s concept of himself is low- 
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for every industrial need 


































































The Air Gage That's 
Not Just Better —but Much Better! 





Test the Dimensionair by the most 
rigid methods and you will see beyond 
all doubt that it has unparalleled accu- 
racy and that it has many advantages 
beyond your expectations. Just setting 
it ready to gage is strikingly simple 
and fast—less than ten seconds—abso- 
lutely no fiddling around balancing 
air pressures. 


It is the only dimensional air gage 
made to a definite predetermined 
accuracy. All critical dimensions are 
made precisely to specified tolerances 
to assure that accuracy. Every gage 
repeats the same measurements. It is 
the only air gage accurate enough to 
have a calibrated scale when set to one 
master. Its calibration is not left to the 





operator’s adjustments but is built into 
the gage. 

If you use old style air gages and 
are unfamiliar with the Dimensionair, 
you'll really appreciate its accuracy 
and ease of handling. Its eleven advan- 
tages positively justify the time you 
take to find out that these claims are 
not exaggerated. In quick, simple set 
up, speed of setting, gaging accuracy, 
stability and simple maintenance, the 
Dimensionair more than justifies its 
place in your production. 

Don’t take our word for it — or any- 
body’s — take your own. Try it, buy 
it and use it. You'll insist that the next 
gage will be a Dimensionair, too. Just 
ask us for a chance to operate one. 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
524B Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 


AATEDERA 





FOR ANYTHING IN MODERN GAGES... 


Dial Indicating, Air, Electric, or electronic — for inspecting, measuring, sorting, 
or automatically controlling dimensions on machines. 
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rely on a specialist 


for special steels, too... 





Oniy a licensed pharmacist can fill your doctor’s pre- 
scriptions — for he’s a specialist with the skills you can 
rely on. It’s like that in the specialty steel field, too. 


Crucible specializes in prescription-made steels for 
special applications. And Crucible is the country’s lead- 
ing producer of these steels — such as stainless steels of 
lasting beauty . . . tool steels to cut and shape other metals 
... alloy steels strong and tough enough to take the jolt- 
ing, pounding blows of heavy machinery. 


So when you need special steels come to Crucible. Let 
your nearby Crucible representative suggest the right 
steel for your special application. Crucible Steel Company 
of America, Henry W. Oliver Building, Pitisburgh 22, Pa. 


C K U C ; H LE| first name in special purpose steels 


Crucible Steel Company of America 
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% FAST PRODUCTION of 


% PARTS or complete ASSEMBLIES 


New Booklet 


16 pages, fully illus- 
trated, give com- 
plete details on our 
manufacturing fa- 
cilities and experi- 
ence. Write for it 
on your letterhead. 


1906 


% THREE SELF-CONTAINED PLANTS assure 


Survival is your best reason 


fora DIEBOLD SA 


Without records, insurance fire-loss claims 
can not be settled promptly (sometimes not 
at all) . . . money collected . . . trade and 
bank credits re-established. Measure your 
fire-survival-risk with the Diebold Fire 
Hazard Chart. Prove its validity with THE 
SEVEREST TEST . . . an actual survival ex- 
perience. Call your local Diebold represent- 
ative, or mail. coupon today. 


Diebold’ 


Diebold, incorporated 
926 Mulberry Rd., S. E., Canton 2, Ohio 
Please send your Fire Hazard Chart and a copy of THE 
SEVEREST TEST fire-survival experience. 


FE 


When 

you think 
of Safes THINK 
OF DIEBOLD 





















Firm 
INCORPORATE DO Individual Title 
926 Mulberry Rd., S. E. vans 
City Zone —— State 


Canton 2, Ohio 





put out a new paint 
Wollastonite. Mined from the ground 
the new additive is Ottered in place 
of the processed talc used by most i. 
dustrial paint manufacturers at tha 
time. 

The product, acc tor lab tests 
at Cabot, saved the manufacturer 34-44 
per gal. on his production costs, gaye 
the finished paint the quality of hiding 
previous coats of paint better, made the 
paint smoother. 

Yet sales of W 
terly disappointing, and have been rp. 
covering only slowly until very recenth 
Why?—Herrmann and Stewart again 
found the reason to be a subjective one. 
Under subtle questioning, control 
chemists in charge of the labs in mog 
of Cabot’s prospective customer com. 
panies admitted: (1 Chey didn’t want 
to change their formulas—which they 
would have had to do slightly—for fear 
they would spoil item that had 
built a good sales record; (2) each was 
afraid of admitting that his own for. 
mula wasn’t the on the market. 
All these people felt subjectively that 
they had little to gain and much to 
lose. 

Now, Cabot people say that sales of 
Wollastonite are picking up fast. The 
producer switched its selling approach, 
directing it more toward higher officials 
in the paint manufacturing companies, 
rather than toward the research chem- 
ists. The higher executives apparently 
feel thev have more to gain, less to lose 
than the control chemists do. 


ditive called 


irding 


1] sities ‘ 
iiastonite were bit. 








How do new products tie in with house 
wives’ self-evaluation? 


Ill. Potential Applications 


A number of recent market surpmsts 
might be analyzed from the Herrman 
Stewart viewpoints. For example, why 
haven’t electric garbage disposers, dish- 
wishers, and ironers sold as well as was 
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But [cant afford the kind of 


Microfilming equipment [ need! 


Oe TREEEEEEEEEEEEEETEEL TTT TTT ee 














; 
Ni F , / Here is the compact unit Bell & Howell has 
J LVOU You CAN. developed and produced to provide any 
—e sseevensencansssssssssesensoncossossscscensansncansassocosnansacesseseeces business with the advantages of modern 
This new Micro-Twin microfilming . . . at a reasonable price. 
The Micro-Twin combined recorder-and- 
POX 47.47 yf »to + reader gives you a complete low-cost micro- 
4 re eres ade - OStS lE8s film system—all in one unit, at less than 
U/, ] ——— . ‘ you’d expect to pay for a recorder alone! It 
cave YOUul CA y CCL LO PaY records as fast as you can feed it—by hand 
f > or automatically. It photographs documents 
i ; JOY QA VECO? Le a alone! front and back simultaneously, if you wish 
, . .. making 37 to 1 reductions inexpensively. 





Full-size facsimiles of documents can be made 
in the reader—developed without a darkroom. 

Think of the many ways you can use micro- 
filming, now that it’s priced within your 
reach. For details, call our branch office 
listed in your telephone book. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Burroughs 


O SERVICED BY 








Belle Howell 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 






“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin”—T M's 
















Andersen 


Windowalls 


This is the familiar 







trade mark for the 





fine stock window 
units made by the 
Andersen Corpo- 
ration. And remem- 
ber that Graco 
engineers will re- 



























port, upon request, 
on the pumpabil- 
ity of your material, 
plus suggested 
equipment. No 
obligation. 








2 hours saved daily in assembly 


of Andersen \\Windowalls 


RACO icc. PUMPS 


GRAY COMPANY, INC. 36 GRACO SQUARE, MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 





FACTORY BRANCHES: NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA e DETROIT « CHICAGO » ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCO 


GRACO... 





4 a > “et 


Graco Powerflo pumps are saving this ‘man time” at the 
Bayport, Minnesota, plant of the Andersen Corpora- 
tion. 


They’re being used to expedite a new and better 
glazing method called groove glazing. The pumps 
extrude a special sealing compound direct from the 
original pails into the glazing grooves in the sash 
parts which are then clamped around the glass. 


Changeover, switching the air-operated Powerflo 
pump from one pail to another, takes only five 
minutes, as compared with nearly two hours of 
changeover time required in a former method of 
application! 


Such savings in time or labor are recognizable 
wherever rugged Powerflo pumps have been put to 
work. You can use them in 5-gallon pails or full-size 
drums, for spray or extrusion applications. Modern, 
labor-saving power! 


If your company uses coatings, adhesives, sealers 
or similar compounds, Graco’s “direct-from-drum” 
pumps can mean dollar savings for you. Write for 
your copy of the new Powerflo catalog, 54 pages of 
pictures and application data. 
e@Graco products are sold and serviced through authorized distributors in all 
principal U. S. and Canadian trading areas and in 63 foreign countries. Your 


nearby Graco distributor can give you helpful per- 
sonalized service. Call him. 


arpowLwd 


Engineers and Manufacturers of air-powered paint circulating systems and heavy 


expected by most of their make 
How do these relatively new products 
tie in—or fail to tie in—with hotie 
wives’ self-evaluatio1 
e New Fields—Th« 


Herrm inn-Stewart 


theories may be applicable in field. 
other than new products—their author 
hope they will. Existing products, ag 
vertising, design (BW—M T1955, p60) 
and other areas might also be used gs 


experimental grounds for testing oyt 
the subjective approach to motivational 
research. 

The importance of their theory. 
Herrmann says, is that it goes beyond 
the case studies that “stand back and 
look at the consumer.” “Our method 
tries to get inside him,” he says. “Mar. 
keting management should be geared 
to the wav the consumer thinks.” 








NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





An automotive enamel that is said to 


have great resistan to chalking, 

checking, and loss of gloss has been 

developed by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

Co. The compan vs that it elim 

inates the need for polishing during 

the first two years of a new car’s life, 
s 


A carbide steel-cutting material, de- 
signed for both high- and low-speed 
machines, has been announced by Ken- 
nametal Inc., Latr Pa. The com- 
pany says that in test application, 
the sintered material reduced tool cost 
from 20¢ per piece 0.4¢ per piece. 
s 
A flexible plastic material that is said 
to combine the workability of film and 
the strength of a vy-coated fabric 
has been developed by Textileather 
Div. of General & Rubber Co., 


Toledo. The comp savs it has many 


of the desirable iracteristics of 
leather. It will be used for deep seat 
cushion upholstery f furniture and 
autos. 

* 


A home fire alarm system that operates 
from button-like temperature-sensitive 
elements throughout the house has been 
announced bv Minneapolis-Honevwell 
Regulator Co. Each element covers 
an area of 200 sq. ft., is sensitive 
enough to pick up the heat from 4 
smouldering electrical cord or unnoticed 
sparks on the roof. The system sells 
for $55. 


é 
Cold rolled strip steel that can be pro- 
duced in almost any design you can 
draw on a piece of paper is being pro- 
duced by Pittsburgh Steel Co. It was 
developed for decorative applications 
where it is said to lower fabrication 
costs substantially. It can be supplied 
in plain, uncoated steel or it can be 








material pumps, drum pumps, lubricating and automotive service equipment 


electrolvtically coated 
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A sign of greater usefulness 


Now the Chase National Bank and the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company are one bank. Here is what it means. 


We like our spanking new sign. We 
hope everybody will. But it tells only 
a small part of our story. It spells out 
for you the plain fact that two great 
banks have joined together. We'd like 
to tell you more. 

. First of all, the Chase Manhattan 
sign is a new symbol of usefulness. 
Belonging, as it does now, to 95 bank- 


ing offices in Greater New York and 
17 overseas branches, it means better 
service for our customers and friends. 

And back of the Chase Manhattan 
sign are its most important assets — 
13,000 experienced people, all work- 
ing together to make their bank more 
useful. 

That’s it. That’s the story behind 


the new Chase Manhattan sign 
fulness, and people working together 
to better serve business, industry, 
and all America. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 











Single-machine automation 


is a specialty at V & O. Long 
slide precision of V & O 


Presses provides the accura- 
cies necessary for simple or 
complex tooling. 


For metal stamping, big 
speed Henry & Wright Dieing 
Machines in one operation 
complete parts that normally 
would require .several sepe 


rate presses. 








First consider the machines 


ietetaeo come aale) «Mn iet-lemme)al-Miiallale 


MANY SIZES, MANY SHAPES of cartons can be 
loaded automatically into corrugated shipping 
cases on mode/ 800 Standard-Knapp Casers. 





EMHART 





EMHART MFG. CO., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Western representative: MAILLER SEARLES, INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Only the best is good enough 


If you want to automate or mechanize in specific ways with 
equipment that provides for change, take the first step by 
writing for our condensed catalog of over 275 machines. 


EMHART MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


By easy changes Hartford- 


Empire forming machines pro- 


Please send your condensed catalog of Emhart machines. 


duce bottles and jars rang- 
Name. 





ing from the smallest to the 


largest at high speeds and Company. 





low cost. 
Street address. 





City. Zone. State. 
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GO-GETTER 
= . . 

Lift Efficiency 
Door-to-Door Warehouse 
Handling Efficiency 
For the efficient flow of goods 
within and without a plant — 
from production to storage — 
to shipping — there is no lift 
truck on the market today that 
surpasses the Revolvator Go- 
Getter line. 

Illustrated above is the high 
lift model Go-Getter—a favor- 
ite of the food producers — 
accepted throughout all indus- 
try. In 2000-3000 Ib. capacities 
—remarkably adept in narrow 
aisle work, the Revolvator 
Go-Getter high lift truck 
permits great economies in 
warehousing. 

Write for the full facta today. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 Tonnele Ave. North Bergen, N. J. 


OPERATION 


RECORDER 


PLUS TOTALIZER 
for machine, process, system 
analysis in plant or office 





R 


























TIME RECORDER —TOTALIZER 


provides continuous, accurate performance data 
about machines, processes and systems in any 
plant or office. Automatically records on a 
chronologically marked chart roll-one roll lasts 
four months—the time and length of every “on’ 
every “off” period of the equipment. Also com- 
putes total “on” time. The TIME Recorder—Total- 
izer is suitable for remote and multiple installa- 
tion. Rugged construction . . . tamperproof. 
write RECORDER DIVISION, Dept. B-9 


HEAT=-TIMER corporation 
657 Broodway * New York 12, N.Y. 
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Consumption 


of Newsprint 


(By Publishers In U.S.) 


Thousands of Tons, Quarterly 
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Ist Qtr. 


Data: American Newspaper Publishers Assn. 


Best First Quarter 


The accelerated tempo of business 
activity is reflected in figures on news- 
print consumption by U. S. publishers. 
In the first quarter, consumption was 
close to 1.2-million tons. According to 


l 
2nd Qtr. 


3rd Qtr. 4th Qtr. 
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on Record 


the American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., this is an all-time record for the 
quarter. It was 7.1% above the first 
quarter of 1954, which was only 0.9% 
less than the 1953 quarter. 


























1953 


952 


Data: Dept. of Commerce; Dept. of Labor. 


Still Going Strong 


Home building continues to move 
along at a fast clip, topping most esti- 
mates. 

The March total of 117,000 new 
homes started was just 300 fewer than 
were started in March of 1950—the 
record year for home building. The 
295,000 units started in the first quarter 
were 10,000 less than the starts in the 
preceding quarter, but when the sea- 
sonal nature of the industry is con- 


sidered, that is a superlative performance. 
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Most sources estimate that 1955 starts 
will total between 1.2-million and 1.3 
million. The Commerce and Labor 
Depts. see new housing demand a 
supported by wide distribution of liquid 
assets among consumers. Mortgage terms 
have been liberal since mid-1954, and 
no one doubts that this has bolstered 
the market. ; 

The National Assn. of Home Builders 
says that the liberal terms on which 
mioney was available last fall are not so 
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DEWEY and ALMY ... products keyed to basic human needs 


These new seals can bring new sales! 





New ways to seal jar caps. bottle crowns and catsup caps _ especially in the modern caps with rolled-in threads. 
are the latest developments to grow out of Dewey and Over 500 million closures were made last year, using 
Almy’s broad experience in container sealing compounds this Darex process designed, perfected and patented by 
and high speed equipment to apply them. Dewey and Almy. Other Dewey and Almy products are 
Using Darex sealing compounds and equipment, cap listed below. Among them there is probably one that can 
manufacturers can now furnish a new type of cap, designed help you solve a packaging or merchandising problem, 
by Dewey and Almy for tumblers and vegetable jars. To improve a product, or cut production costs. Write or 
the packer its major advantages are tight seals at high wire today! 
closing speeds — up to 300 per minute on conventional 
steam capping equipment. To the housewife, easy removal 
and resealing without distortion or need for special tools. 
A similar process developed for lining bottle crowns, (DAY 
eliminates the need for imported cork liners. A single 
machine developed by Dewey and Almy enables crown 
manufacturers to line 1,200 crowns per minute with DarEx DEWEY anc ALMY 
Sealing Compound. h teal C 
These processes are leading to revolutionary develop- Chemical Company 
ments in the sealing of catsup caps. They promise greatly 
improved efficiency in sealing, removal and resealing, 


Division oF W. R. Grace & Co. 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 


Offices or Subsidiaries in principal U. S. cities and in Buenos Aires, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Naples, Paris, Sao Paulo, Tokyo 


ee Materials * Sealing Compounds for Food Cans * Resin Adhesives * CRYOVAC bags for Food Packaging * Soda Lime * Flowed-in Gaskets for Industry 
attery Separators * Chemical Products for the Construction Industry * Meteorological Balloons * Print Blankets and other specialized Belting * Organic Chemicals 








Pollen-laden air spreads 


MISERY! 


Find out the way many allergy 
sufferers get amazing relief 


Only a hay fever victim or allergy 
sufferer knows the misery spread by 
airborne pollens. That’s why so many 
such sufferers have installed a Philco 
air conditioner that is super-efficient in 
filtering the air. Find out about it, and 
how a Philco brings cool comfort in 
hottest weather, eases the strain on 
your heart, helps young and old alike 
get restful sleep. Mail coupon below for 
free illustrated booklet about the new 


PHILCO. 


Air Conditioner 





PHILCO 106-M 


Philco leads again for 1955 with the most 
advanced air conditioner developments. 
The Comfortimer—automatically turns the 
unit on and off. Automatic Temperature 
Control—prevents overcooling. Heat Pump 
models—heat as well as cool. Plus 18 
years of leadership in dependability and 
performance. 
Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 
“The Weather and Your Health” 





Philco Air Conditioners, Dept. M-4C 
P.O. Box 570, New York 46, N.Y. 

Send me, without obligation, your FREE 
booklet, “The Weather and Your Health.” 

















Name 

Address 

City Zone 
County State 


(0 Check here if you would like a free’ 
air conditioner survey of any room. 





readily found today. The supply of 
mortgage money has shrunk a bit since 
yearend. However, NAHB still thinks 


there will be an adequate supply of 
money for the 1.3-million starts its 
members expect in 1955. 


The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U.S. Incomes: Up 2.6% From Last Year 








Federal Reserve District 


Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. Louis 

9. Minneapolis 
10. Kansas City 
11. Dallas 


NOY Pen 


12. San Francisco + 6.6 % 





wreemin| Feb. | Jon. | Feb. 

1955 | 1955/1954 
+0.9%] 259.0 | 257.5| 2567 
—3.0%} 271.0} 271.1] 279.5 
—O.5%] 264.8 | 264.5} 266.2 
+1.6%] 298.1 | 297.9} 293.3 
+6.4%] 326.2 | 325.7] 306.6 
+6.7%} 383.3 | 378.2) 359.1 
+3.5%] 312.7 | 309.6 | 302.1 
+1.4%] 301.6 | 299.5 | 297.4 
—0.1%] 321.1 | 319.4] 321.3 
+3.6%] 380.1 | 383.1 | 366.9 
+5.7%] 430.7 | 431.5 | 407.4 

346.4 | 345.7 | 325.0 
+2.6% | 313.0 | 311.9 | 305.2 


Nation 











1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal. February figures preliminary; 


January revised. 
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Setting New Highs 


U. S. incomes in February, 1955, were 
at an all-time high, according to BUSINESS 
WEEK’s Composite of Regional Income 
Indexes. The 2.6% gain over February, 
1954, was the largest year-to-year gain 
that total U. S. incomes have shown 
since November, 1953. February was 
the fourth month in a row to stand high- 
er than its comparable month a year ago. 

Among the regions that had higher 
incomes in February than they had a 
year earlier, the South and West chalked 
up the largest gains. Leaders were At- 
lanta, San Francisco, Richmond, and 


Dallas, in that ordcr. Three regions had 


smaller incomes this February than last. 
In Minneapolis, the decline was neg: 
ligible. Philadelphia’s drop was the tenth 
in a row, but the gap was narrowing. 
New York also continued to sag below 
ycar-ago levels; carly last year this region 
was making the greatest gains of any 
region. 

From January to 
tion’s incomes increased 0.4%. Changes 
for the individual regions were small, 
ranging between plus 1.3% in Atlanta 
to minus 0.8% in Kansas City. 


February, the na 
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These may be 





your most expensive tools 








Addressograph methods mechanize repetitive writing 
wherever it occurs...in the office...in the factory 
..-in the warehouse ...in the store. 


NEN RE aT TE HT NGS a TTT Yes eae 





— pencils, pens, typewriters or account- 
ing machines are used — wherever words or 
figures must be written more than once—there is 
your opportunity to reduce costs with Addresso- 
graph methods. 


There are small Addressograph machines for depart- 
mental use. (Companies can profit by putting a ma- 
chine on every desk where repetitive writing is done 
—at headquarters and in the field.) And for the spots 
where the use justifies it, there are models that write 


--.instead of a stroke at a time 
-..instead of a character at a time 


up to 5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute! There 
are models that select and classify the information 
to be written. Models that automatically perform ac- 
counting functions. Why not check your operations 
and see how much of the writing being done in your 
business is repetitive. Addressograph equipment 
can handle every such job — with 100% accuracy. 


Call the nearest Addressograph office for free sug- 
gestions. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio — Simplified Business Methods. 


© 1955 A-M Corporation 


with Addressograph methods write 360 letters and 
figures in one operation with 100% accuracy. 


*Trade-Marks 








Addressagraph-Multigraph 
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SERVING SMALL BUSINESS—BIG BUSINESS—EVERY BUSINESS 
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AIR Parcel Post 


circles the globe 


BIG BARGAIN! Low rates to 
foreign countries apply 
from any mailing point in 
the U.S. 


SPANS OCEANS! Cuts ship- 
ping time from weeks to 
hours. Easy, too—only two 
simple labels to prepare. 


WELL RECEIVED! Customers 
appreciate speedy, depend- 
able Air Parcel Post—pay- 
ments, reorders come back 
faster too! 


For more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 
And for even speedier 
service, mail often through- 
out the business day. 


J 
i 
6 
4 
4 
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AIR Parcel Post 


‘S and Air Mail 


Advertisement by 

the Scheduled Airlines 
as a public service 

for the U.S. Post Office 





Money Rates... 


Percent Yield 


4.25 ~ 


Corporate new 
issues market 


Tax-exempt 
bond market 


2.00 | 


Medium-Grade 
Offerings 


Municipals 


1952 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp.; BUSINESS WEEK. 





Yields Still Rise 


As the chart above shows, vields 
on corporate and tax-exempt securities 
are moving slowly upward. This is 
just part of the whole pattern of gently 
rising interest rates, but it is a vital 
part. The cost of borrowing will have 
an important role in how much out- 
side financing is done by corporations 
in what is expected to be a record 
year for capital expenditures (BW—Apr. 
23'55,p25). 

Actually, rates in the long-term 
money market haven't risen so much as 
short-term rates, which have been 
marked by four rises in commercial 
paper rates since January and by a 
20-month high in the Treasury bill 
rate. The reason for the relative slow- 
ness in the rise of long-term rates isn’t 
hard to explain: The earlier estimate 
of near-record demand for money from 
the corporate sector, and of new peak 
demands from states and municipalities, 
hasn’t yet materialized. As a result 
the market is in a temporary lull. 


¢No Sweat—Flinal figures on cor 
porate securities sold in the first quar 
ter aren’t yet available, but the tota 
of new bonds, notes, preferred anc 
common stock probably wasn't mucl 
over the $1.8-billion total of last years 
first quarter, if that high. Expectations 
are for much bigge! socond and third 
quarters but so far the underwntes 
haven’t even worked up a sweat. 
Not only has the volume of new 
corporate offerings been skimpy s0 fa, 
but there has been a dearth of top 
notch investment-grade issues, 00 
Since January, there have been on 
four, and each has met with reluctance 
from the large insurance companits 
These investors have refused to takt 
vields they consider inadequate. They 
have been cool to high-grade corpo 
rates and have been prowling into the 
top echelons of lower-grade issues for 
better returns. Their confidence i 
these lower-grade issues is bolstered by 
the good showing of the business reco’ 
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Percent Yield 
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ay. And they are still putting an 
increasing percentage of their invest- 
able funds into the mortgage market, 
instead of into corporate bonds. 
*Sample Case—The latest top-rated 
ssue to hit the market provides a pic- 
ture of current market conditions. 

The issue was $50-million of mort- 
gage bonds of the Philadelphia Electric 
Co. They were 30-year bonds sold to 
retire another issue that carried a higher 
coupon. Four underwriting syndicates 
bid for the bonds, and they sharpened 
their pencils so fine that the spread be- 
tween the high and low bids was 
only 80¢ on a $1,000 bond. The win- 
mng syndicate, headed by Wall Strect’s 
White, Weld & Co., got the bonds 
with a 99.53%-of-par bid and reoffered 
them at 100.096 to yield 3.12% to ma- 
tunity. Thus, the spread between the 
price for which the bonds were bought 
and the price at which they were offered 
was only $5.66 per $1,000 bond. 

Despite. the high rating the bonds 
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had, none of New York’s large insur- 
ance companies—usually prime custom- 
crs for such an offering—would touch 
them. ‘Their argument: Long-term 
Treasuries are yielding around 2.85%, 
and the 3.12% yield on the Philadel- 
phia Electric bonds wasn’t far enough 
above that to entice them. So the big 
buyers held off, causing the syndicate 
some worry at first. But much of the 
slack was taken up by two pension 
funds of two states—California and New 
Jersey—which bought huge chunks of 
the bonds, and by the trust depart- 
ments of Pennsylvania banks, which 
always try to buy home-state issues. 

In this one high-grade offering were 
all the elements dominating the cor- 
porate new issues market today: 

e Hot competition among under- 
writers for top issues—which means that 
the winning bidder has to offer them 
publicly at a somewhat unrealistic price. 

e Reluctance of large insurance 
companies to accept what they consider 
yields that are too low in light of pres- 
ent market conditions. 

e Eagerness by pension funds and 
smaller investors for high-grade invest- 
ments. 
¢ Coming Up—While the money mar- 
ket marks time right now, there is 
plenty of nervous peering around the 
next corner. There are $458-million 
worth of corporate bonds and preferred 
stock with definite offering dates, and 
$187-million worth of municipals 
headed for market within the next 
month or so. And last week, stockhold- 
ers of American Telephone & ‘Tele- 
graph Co. approved a new $650-million 
convertible debenture issue that will be 
marketed sometime this year. 

The hefty volume of securities com- 
ing up and the AT&T issue aren’t the 
only things hanging over the money 
market. More important is the fact 
that the Treasury will have to refund 
$3.9-billion of certificates on May 17, 
and will probably want some new 
money at the same time. According to 
the best guesses on what the Treasury 
will do, there will be another dual 
offering, perhaps of 13%, 1-year certifi- 
cates coupled with notes of 24 to 3 
vears’ maturity. Nobody knows yet 
what the Treasury’s new money needs 
will be. Streeters, however, don’t think 
it will need more than $2.5-billion of 
new moncy. 
¢ Stock Market—A factor that is in- 
creasingly making its presence felt in 
the new issues market is the stock 
market. Since the war, common stock 
financing has amounted to only about 
15% to 25% as much as financing by 
bonds, notes, and preferred stock. 

This is largely because dividends on 
common stock must be paid out of 
carings after taxes, whereas interest 
payments on bonds are treated as 






















NEW MODEL 
A MUST BY 
JULY GTH! 


Before you change 
investigate “SHORT- 
WRITE” the engineer- 
designed, one size policy 
for all your casualty 
lines! Good-looking, 
economical to print, and 
“SHORT-WRITE” 
Policies save you 
important money in 
faster, much more 
accurate processing. 


RECORDING & 


STATISTICAL CORP. 


100 Sixth Ave., New York S, he TY. 
2815 N. Vermilion St., Danville, Ill. 


— 


FOR THE FULL STORY TODAY 
NO OBLIGATION 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. 
100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


RUSH me the complete story on “SHORT- 
WRITE” Policy Plan. 























PLATED UNBRAKOS AT WORK 


UNBRAKO FORMULA FOR PLATED SCREW QUALITY. Make the screw pre- 
cisely undersize with the finest machines. Plate it under rigidly controlled conditions 
in the best available plating equipment. Guarantee the finished product—Class 3A 
thread tolerance after plating. It is this unique formula that permits us to supply, 
with extremely good delivery, the plated UNBRAKO socket head cap screws for such 
precision applications as this high-speed centrifugal separator used in the processing 
of fish oils. The story of plating at SPS is told in “Precision Plating—a product and a 
service.” See your authorized industrial distributor or write on your business letter- 
head for a copy of it. STANDARD Pressep Steet Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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all that keep growing! . 
se. disad- Davison Chemical Company, a Division of W. R. Grace & Co., is a rapidly 
y another growing factor in inorganic chemicals. Already well recognized in this field 

Almost for its petroleum catalysts, over-all research, granulated mixed fertilizers 
ng stock ond finely divided silicas, its management is working continually on plans 
oe for expansion and diversification. Call or write Davison and tell us of 
e marke your plans or problems in inorganic chemistry. Our representatives are 


are the : : A . 
' known for their technical experience and are at your service. 


sen eight Progress Through Chemistry 


sues, and DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 

within a Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 

AT&T's. Baltimore 3, Maryland 

se bonds Producers of: Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, Triple Superphosphates, Phosphate 

on. The Rock, Silica Gels and Silicofluorides. Sole Producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizers. 
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Ernest H. Schanzlin, Pesco’s chief engineer — hydraulics, explains how: 


2-in-| pump helps make dirt cheap 


“*Remember the old expression ‘dirt cheap’? Well, today’s giant earth- 
movers have made it true once again—on the average construction 
project the cost of moving ‘dirt’ is a small fraction of a cent per pound. 

“On many of these off-the-road units, this Pesco Dual Hydraulic 
Pump does double duty. On huge front end loaders, it operates both 
lift and dump cylinders . . . on dozers and others, one pump powers 
the hydraulic accessories, the other is for power steering. 

“It’s actually two pumps in one. . . you can see how this simplifies 
things, saves space and gets work done easier and faster. In this way, 
it helps keep costs down . . . keeps dirt ‘dirt cheap’, so to speak.” 


Dual Hydraulic Pumps are only one example of Pesco’s constant 
progress in hydraulic power and controlled fuel flow. Hydraulic acces- 
sories, fuel pumps and electric motors—developed and produced by 
Pesco—also assure better, more dependable operation of farm, industrial, 
marine and aircraft equipment. If you want more information on Pesco 
products, a sales engineer will discuss them with you at your convenience. 
Or if you prefer, write for an informative brochure. 


PESCO PRODUCTS DIVISION 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


24700 NORTH MILES ROAD ° BEDFORD, OHIO 
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pany’s stock in tl L market. Th 
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Fruehauf Trailer both market, 
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capital appreciat These trader 
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bentures, which 34% 
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at $75 per sha n the day th 
were offered the stock was sellino 
around with $73 7 

On the first the price of the 
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offering tag of | to 116 within 
few hours. At | the bonds would 
vield onlv arour 50% to maturity 
hardlv suitable f 1 with Moody's 
rating of Baa. | lv, speculator 
were getting ab because of the 
rising value of th nversion privilege 
¢ Small Down Payment—Another fe 
ture that endears rtible debenture 
to speculators is the fact that vou can 
get bank loans ag t 65% to 90% 
their par value stment value.” 
Thus, if vou bought the General Dv- 
namics bonds at tl ffering price with 
only 10% or about $102.50 per $1.00 
bond of vour o\ 1onev, and 
them at their h for the day 
could have made about $15 per $1,000 
bond without usir ich of vour own 
money 

The banks can be strict on these 
loans, however, and it is unlikely that an 
individual could rrow more than 
70% of any convertible debenture not 
carrving a top rat 
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¢ Competition—Although the Treasun 
mav not compete t ctivelv this vear 
for long-term fund orporations will 
find states and icipalities going 
after a bigger ch of money than 
ever. Last vear, about $6.5-billion of 
tax-exempts were sold, and this year 
about $7.6-billion ll] go to market. 

Right now, h r, tax exempts 
are in the same boat with the corporates 
—there aren’t t nv around vet 
In last week’s $11 illion local hous 
ing bond issue, 1 bonds were sold 
in three davs than were sold in the first 


eight weeks of Jar ’s similar $118 
million issue. 

However, investment monev maj 
soon be soaked up faster: More than 
$1-billion worth of turnpike issues have 
been held up, eit! through court ac- 
tion or for restud ind underwriters 
are sure these will start bursting on the 
market within the next month. 
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A Wall Street Glossary 


Newcomers to the stock market—and it’s full of newcomers in these months 


ot re 


cord climb—often find themselves hopelessly befuddled by the language 


of professional Wall Streeters. For the market, like every other trade, has 
developed a slang of its own—one of the fanciest that ever baffled a neophyte. 

With more and more businessmen now dabbling in stocks, and needing 
every minute to know just what the pros are talking about, BUSINESS WEEK 
has compiled this glossary of such strange-sounding market terms as “air 

kets,” “puts and calls,” “G-T-C orders,” “scalping.” ‘The glossary is not 
aimed for the market kindergarten; it’s for those who have mastered the ABCs 
of the Street and are looking for somewhat more advanced reading. 


Air pocket: An abrupt and extreme 
weakness of a single issue when the 
rest of the market is strong. It’s caused 
by the withdrawing of all bids close to 
the market price, for one reason or 
another. ; 

Arbitrage: Buying and selling the 
same, or equivalent, securities at the 
same time in different markets, to take 
advantage of “profitable” price differ- 
ence. Examples are (1) buying con- 
vertible bonds while selling the stock 
into which they are convertible, and 
(2) buying shares in New York, while 
selling them in Chicago. 

Arrears: Unpaid dividends that are 
due on cumulative preferred stock. 

At-the-market order: An order to buy 
or sell immediately, at the best price 
available. Any order that does not in- 
clude a specific price is considered to 
be “at the market.” 

Atthe-opening order: An order in- 
structing the broker to execute it at-the- 
market-opening price. 

Averaging down: Buying additional 
shares of a stock at a price lower than 
the original investment. The aim: to 
reduce unit cost. 

Blue chip: A leading, active, well- 
seasoned issue with a good long-term 
dividend record and strong investment 
qualities. It commands a high price, 
especially in relation to earnings. 

Book value: The worth of a com- 
mon stock calculated from the com- 
pany’s balance sheet after subtraction 
of all debts and the liquidation price 
of any preferreds. 

Brokers’ loans: Cash borrowed by 
brokers, on stock exchange collateral, 
to carry their clients’ margin accounts. 

Bulge: A small, sudden, and usually 
unsustained rise in the market. 
Bid and ask quotation: Bid repre- 
sents the top price a prospective pur- 
chaser is willing to pay; asked price is 
the lowest a seller will accept. 
Businessman’s investment: The stock 
of an intrinsically sound company 
Whose earmings—hence the market value 
of its shares—can vary sharply along 
with business trends. Such stocks need 
to be watched closely. 
the vet purchasable contract giving 
€r.an option to buy from the 
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original maker of the contract a speci- 

fied number of shares of a stock at a 

fixed price during a stated period. Calls 

are usually executed and sold by people 
who believe the market price of the 
shares involved will not move above 
the option price, and who therefore 
doubt that the option will be exercised. 

Calls are often bought as a hedge to 

protect a short position (see Put). 

Call loan: A loan that can be termi- 
nated at will by either borrower or 
lender. Call loans are largely confined 
to brokers, who use them to finance 
margin accounts. 

Callable issue: A preferred stock that 
can be retired at the option of the 
issuer, after proper notice and at a 
stated price. 

Carrying charge: The interest charged 
by brokers for money loaned to margin- 
account customers. The rate depends 
on the current rate for call loans, and 
on the value to the broker of the cus- 
tomer’s account. 

Cash sale: A transaction in which the 
seller agrees to deliver stock at once, 
as contrasted with “regular delivery.” 

Cats and dogs: Highly speculative, 
iow-priced issues. 

Common stock: The most junior cor- 
porate issue. It represents an equity in 
the business only after all prior claims 
have been satisfied. 

Convertible issue: A preferred stock 
that can be converted at any time at 
the holder’s option into common stock 
of the company. 

Covering: Buying stock to cover an 
earlier short sale. 

Cumulative issue: A preferred stock 
on which, as is usually the case, any 
unpaid dividends accumulate. All such 
arrears must be paid before any divi- 
dends can be paid on the common. 

Current return: The annual rate of 
yield on a stock. It is figured by divid- 
ing the yearly dividend of the stock by 
its market price. 

Day order: One that is good for one 
day only. 

Discretionary order: One that _per- 
mits the broker to use his own judg- 
ment in executing it. 

Distress selling: Liquidation of stocks 
after margin traders have failed to put 








High Efficiency 
Warehousing and 
Distribution 


In storing and moving goods to 
market, keen sighted men choose 
the Lehigh way. Lehigh offers not 
only the latest warehousing and 
fast delivery services, but new con- 
cepts of aid to marketers. 

Our 35 years of specialized ex- 
perience are at your disposal for 
solving warehousing service prob- 
lems in a manner that meets your 
particular needs. Leading manu- 
facturers have found Lehigh serv- 
ices more efficient and less costly 
than operating their own warehouse 
and delivery fleets. 

Our five modern warehouses and 
spot delivery fleets in the New York 
area put you in the world’s richest 
market and seaport. In the booming 
south, commercial and industrial 
leaders benefit by the convenient 
Lehigh space, facilities and services 
in both Richmond and Atlanta. Our 
huge Horseheads center in upstate 
New York is an ideal location for 
multi-market distribution, process- 
ing—even manufacturing. Our 
unique tank farm at Bayonne, N. J., 
unloads bulk liquids, stores and re- 
packs for low cost distribution. Be 
far-sighted. LOOK at the Lehigh 
story. Write, phone or wire. 


LEHIGH 
Warehouse & 
Transportation Co. 


102 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 5, N. J. 





ee Telephones: 
(N. J.) Bigelow 3-7200 
(N. ¥.) REctor 2-3338 
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“Rust Destroys What The Metallurgist Creates” Ap 


BAR-OX SYSTEM STOPS RUST ON 
EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR SURFACES 


Rust is industry’s worst enemy, causing millions of dollars of damage every 
year. But you can stop rust dead in its tracks with Truscon Bar-Ox...a 
coating that smothers rust. 
Bar-Ox is a complete rust inhibitive paint system... 
primer and finish coats . . . a blend of the finest synthe- 
COMPLETE SYSTEM tic vehicles, specially treated oils and pigments, designed 
to stop rust indoors and out! 
Send coupon today for free survey at no obligation to 
FREE SURVEY you. Truscon maintenance engineers are at your service. 
Stop rust now! 
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Arrange free survey at no obligation to me 


M | n te na ft ce 9 " Send literature on Rust-Stopping system 
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TELL IT TO TRUSCON! ili 











up new cash to re] their damage 


equities. Such traders have borrowed 
part of the cost of their stocks from 
their brokers, putting up the shares . 
collateral. So, if the price dr ps sharph 
these traders ha t put up more 
money to protect loans. If ther 
refuse, the broker—to protect himsel 
and to obey the law—dumps the stocks 
quickly. Obviously, this usually hap 
pens at a time of general weakness. 
Dollar averaging: Investing fixed gums 
at intervals in a given stock, regardles 


of price changes 
Ex-dividend: When a stock is sold 


ex-dividend, the seller retains the right 
to a pending dividend. In an “ex” gale 
the market price is adjusted to this fae. 
tor. 

Floor trader: A member of an & 
change who trade securities entireh 


for his own accou 

For a turn: A speculative trade, aimed 
at a quick, small profit 

G-T-C order: One that is good til 
canceled; the broker keeps it alive until 


it is either executed or withdrawn. 
Growth stock: An issue of a company 

that seems likely to produce above. 

average gains in earnings and net worth 


over a long period 
In-and-out trade: A quick, round-trip 


transaction. Whe stock is bought 
and sold within 30 days, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange sharph 
reduce their commission 

Investor: One who buys stock pr: 
marily for the long pull, not for near 
term speculative gain. The list of in- 
vestors includes individuals, but the 
most important n are such institu. 
tional buvers as t nvestment trusts, 


pension funds, trust funds, and life in- 
surance companies 
Limited order: One that carries a 
set price, and must be executed at that 
price “or better.” 
Long position: Actually owning se 
£ P 


curities; the reve! f being short. 
Long pull: When shares are being 
bought or held p rily as a long-term 


investment. 

Major trend: An underlying price 
trend that prevails in the market de- 
spite occasional contra-movements. — 

Margin account: The account of 4 
trader who operates partly on mone 
borrowed from his broker 

Melon: A large cash dividend. 

Odd lot: Less than 100 shares, the 
standard unit of trading on the Nex 
York Stock Exchange. Buyers and sel 
ers of odd lots ssessed an extra 
one-eighth or quarter of a point for the 
services and the added risks that the 
odd lot dealer assumes 

Off-board: see Over the counter. 

Open order: see G-T-C order. 

Out of line: A security selling to 
low or too high in relation to levels ot 
comparable issues 


Over-bought: A weak technical post 
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UNSEEN TARGET ON THE SPOT! 


Complex fire control systems are highly developed electronic 
minds concealed in today’s wonder weapons—capable of searching 
out, tracking and destroying unseen targets automatically! 


And in Crosley reliability, the Military finds quick response to rigid demands 
for accuracy and dependability in building these intricate “intelligence” systems. 
Crosley develops and designs the basic ideas, tests complete systems under all 
environmental conditions and quickly translates results into volume 
production— real assurance— Crosley does the job right and on time! 


For Procurement Agencies and Defense Contractors: 
an illustrated brochure describing Crosley facilities for Military 
production. Write for your copy today, on your business letterhead. 
Avco Defense and Industrial Products, Stratford, Connecticut. 


CROSLEY « LYCOMING * AMERICAN KITCHENS DEFENSE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 











Al Schacht didn’t have to talk. Without a sound, baseball’s 
“clown prince” had the grandstands roaring at his famous pantomimes*. 
If everyone were as quiet as Al, there’d be little need for sound- 


conditioning. But people do talk 





and in offices, especially, there’s 


the added clatter of typing, and the jangle of telephones. Nerves get 
frayed, efficiency drops. The solution? A Gold Bond Acoustical ceiling. 


* As described in his new book, **My Own Particular Screwball’’, 








Gold Bond ceilings cure office tension. Gold Bond ceiling 
tiles (shown above) soak up noise like a sponge, make offices quieter, 
more pleasant to work in. And they’re good looking, too, resembling 
expensive imported travertine stone. Lightweight, easy to install, they 
can be repainted again and again without loss of sound absorption. 
Include Travacoustic in your office remodeling plans. 


Call your Gold Bond Acoustical Contractor 


You'll find his name in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book under “Acoustical 
Contractors.” For free magazine, ‘The 
Decibel,” giving you actual acoustical 
case histories, write to: 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


Get sound comfort with 


Gold Bond 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 











tion of the marke ight about py 
rising prices, too much speculation 
Such a position is likely to tempt specy 
lators to take available paper profits 4 
that lower prices often follow, at hie 
for a short tim¢ 

Over-sold: A market that shows sions 
of having discounte cewise the be 
tors that caused a d 1e. It is often 
followed by a rally, as traders may begin 
to cover earlier short sales, a 

Over the counter: A market Main- 
tained by security dealers for stocks 
not listed on the exchanges. , 

Penny stock: A share that sells fy 
less than $1. 

Point: The unit of value used tp 
measure changes in the market. Ope 
point equals $1. 

Preferred stock: A stock having a 
fixed dividend. It senior to a com. 


pany’s common in claims on assets 
earnings, and dividends, but junior ty 
creditors and bondholders. 
Professionals: People whose maip 
business is investing or speculating. 
Profit taking: Cashing in paper 
profits by selling “long” stock, or by 


buying stock to cover a short position, 

Put: The opposite of “Call.” The 
holder of a put contract has the right 
to sell stock to the maker of the con 
tract under the stipulated conditions, 
A put is often used to protect “long” 
profits of traders 

Pyramiding: Using profits in margin 
account to finance more buying. 

Rally: Short, spirited price rise. 

Reaction: A temporary price weak 
ness that follows a sharp upswing. 

Regular delivery: A seller must de 
liver stock by 12:30 p.m. on the second 
full business day after the sale, unless 
otherwise stipulated 

Resistance level. A theoretical point 
at which the market actually slows up 
or stops—or is expected to—after follow- 
ing a definite trend 

Right: A privilege granted to stock- 
holders to buy new stock in the same 


company, usually below the market 
A right can be exercised or sold. 
Round lot: 100 shares, or any mul 


tiple of them. ? 
Scalping: Cashing in on a smal 
usually quick profit 
Secular trend: The long-term tren 
of the market. 
Seller-30 order: One covering stocs 
not to be delivered until 30 days after 
the sale. In contrast to Regular delivery. 
Short covering: Shares bought t 
cover a short position (see below) 
Short position: Securities sold D 
a trader who does not actually om 
them, but believe can buy them 
cheaper later on. To meet delivery, 
the broker borrows stock until the 
short position has been covered. 
Soft spot: An “air pocket om 
smaller scale. 
Specialist: A membet of an exchange 
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he same WHAT'S A MONOMOLECULAR FILM? 

market 

It is a film one molecule thick. Filmeen* in steam or face, much the same as a drop of water will form into 

ny mul- condensate lines produces a monomolecular film. a small ball on a waxed surface. This phenomenon 

But, there’s a lot more to it than thickness. The results in increased rate of heat transfer—which in 

a small, film’s most pnpement function is protection against turn saves money in power plant operation. 
corrosion. By forming a nonwettable coating on all When steam condenses on untreated return lines, it 

m_ trend metal surfaces with which treated steam or conden- forms a continuous layer of water that restricts heat 


sate come in contact, Filmeen provides a protective, transfer. You don’t wantthat...it raises the cost of heat. 
ag stock corrosion-inhibiting barrier between water and Your Dearborn sales engineer will gladly explain 
avs after metal. In heat exchange equipment, the condensed how Filmeen can keep your heating costs in line. 
delivery. steam treated with Filmeen then forms as spherical *Filmeen is the trade-mark of a corrosion-inhibiting compound produced 
ught to drops of water which resist adherence to the film sur- exclusively by Dearborn Chemical Co, U.S. Pat, No. RE 23614. 
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Dearborn Chemical Company 
Dept. BW, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, III. 


Please send me complete information about Filmeen. 
Name 

COMPANY. ose eeees 

Address..... 960000050000 


CN od 6:6 0d605 6.064558 6650665000606s NES 66040 


a leader in water conditioning 
and corrosion control 


























































THESE BOLTS 


ARE THE 


SAME 






—_! 
-. = =BUT ONE IS 
< = 


LESS 
=; EXPENSIVE! 


That statement is no paradox. It points up the difference 
between PRICE and COST. 


Although bolts may be priced the same, their eventual 


cost to you can vary considerably. 


Take delivery, for instance. If a bolt company can de- 
liver immediately, it may save “down time” on the assem- 
bly line and production bottlenecks. As every production 


executive knows, delivery delays can be expensive. 


In cases where you may want technical advice, if you 
can get it free from a manufacturer, rather than pay for 
it yourself, the savings, in effect, reduces the cost of the 
bolts. 


Lamson & Sessions offers its customers these and many 
other bonuses. Collectively, they save the customer time 
as well as extra expense. That's why we say: “While bolts 
may be priced the same, one brand is often less expen- 


sive.” 


The home of “quality controlled” fasteners 












The LAMSON & SESSIONS Co. « General Offices: 1971 W. 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio © Birmingham « Chicago 










who specializes in a single stock. of ; 


a group of stocks in one industry, Tj, 
specialist operate trading pos 
on the floor wh i shares a: 
listed, and execut lers in een 
shares for other | His prim is 
function is to maintain an ye 7 
market at all times s” stock 

Specialty: A term ely applied { 
a stock—usually rt the averages 
ihat is attracting temporary attentiy 
of traders. 

Spread: The ga tween bid an 
ask price. The size of the gap depends 
on supply and de id, plus the . 
tivity of the issue 

Squeeze: \What ippens wher 
rapidly rising pri frighten traders 
into covering short positions. Thej 
avid bidding for stocks often send 


the market soaring 
Stock dividend: Dividends paid not 


} 


in cash but in more shares of the 
company’s stock. Such shares can hy 
sold, but this would reduce the oie 
inal owner’s over-a equity interest. 

Stock split: An operation that in. 
creases the numbée Mf a company’s 
outstanding share without changing 
the basic status or intrinsic value of 
the issue as a whole. Thus in a 2-for] 


split, the holder ends up with twice as 
manv shares but with the same equity 
interest. Normal] the news of a 
stock split brings a jump in the price 
of the issue, because the resultant lower 
per-share price increases trading inter 
est. Moreover, splits are nearly always 
made when earnings are going up- 
usually sharplv—and are normally fol: 
lowed by an increase in dividend. In 
fact, the main object of a split is often 
to keep per-share earnings and divi- 
dends out of the “too rich” categon 

Stop-loss order: An “if” order speci- 
fying a price, below or above the exist- 
ing market, and which becomes “at 
market” when the price is reached 


Stop-loss orders to buy are placed above 
the market: orders to sell below it 
Short sellers enter stop-loss orders to 


buv in order to | losses when the 
market turns against them. Stop-loss 


orders to sell are often used to protect 


paper profits on ‘long” position 
Execution of stop-loss orders, especialh 

: : } _ ly 
during excited trading, is not necessanly 


at the “stopped’ 

Swing: Up and down pnice move 
ments of the mark 

Switching: Selling one security and 
investing the proceeds in another, to 
improve market position 

Technical position The condition 
of the market as reflected by the cur 
rent supply and demand factors, with 
out anv allowance fol fundamental or 
outside factors. 

Technical rally: A temporary "P 
swing of the market following a price 
drop, usually a steepone. 

Thin market: The situation m ¢ 
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A 118 Year Old Company 
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Changes its Name 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY is now 


ALCO PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Why this change in a name so widely 
recognized and long established? 


To our many employees and customers 
—those who know us best—the change 
is a logical one . . . one that many felt 
was a long time coming. 


Our company has expanded its activ- 
ities and diversified its products until 
our former name applied only to a part 
of our business. It no longer repre- 
sented our new operations, which have 
grown beyond our important responsi- 
bility as a locomotive supplier. 


Look at last year, for example... 


In 1954, we introduced 18 new prod- 
ucts for the chemical, petroleum, 


ALCO 


LCO PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


power, railroad, and atomic energy 
markets. 


That alone underscores the obvious 
fact that we are no longer a specialty 
company but have become one of 
America’s broadly based industrial 
manufacturers. 


So today, this new name has been 
adopted to reflect the vigorous new 
company that stands behind it. To 
our many friends, of course, we have 
been known for years as “Alco” —now 
it is official. 


And we shall continue to produce tra- 
ditional “Alco” quality in our new as 
well as our long-established product 
lines. 


FORMERLY AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
New York, N.Y. 








Sales offices in all principal cities. Manufacturing plants in Schenectady, Auburn, and Dunkirk, 
New York; Latrobe, Pennsylvania; Chicago Heights, Illinois; Cincinnati, Ohio; and Beaumont, Texas, 
Sales Representatives throughout the World 































"ASBESTOS 


die-formed 
PACKING RINGS 


for small units 


MOULDED 
PACKINGS 


for giant 
automations 


There is a Johns-Manville Packing 
for every sealing need 


Working closely with leading industries, Johns- 
Manville has developed a broad line of packings and 
other sealing devices. They are furnished for small 
equipment components and for large automatic 
machines. They can be produced in virtually any 
volume required. These materials are precision-made 
to seal tighter and last lomger under the service 
conditions for which they are designed. 

For example, Johns-Manville has pioneered in 
developing moulded packings with greater compact- 
ness and higher efficiency . . 
asbestos and synthetic rubber compositions to with- 
Me stand severe service. These quality packings last 

f longer, reduce wear on costly equipment, result in 
. fewer shutdowns for maintenance. 

Four modern plants— Manville, New Jersey, spe- 
cializing in moulded, fabric and sheet packings .. . 
| New Brunswick, New Jersey, metal-asbestos and 
metallic gaskets ... Waukegan, Illinois and Watson, 
& California, sheet packing and gaskets. 
| Over four hundred J-M packing distributors 

assure you of prompt service when you need main- 
tenance packings. 


. and in developing 


For more information about J-M Packings and Gaskets, 
write Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 


, Pioneer in packings for over 8O years 


Johns-Manville 


PACKINGS AND GASKETS 





given issue when few shares are offered 
for sale, few buyers available or 
combination of both. The growing 
trend to institutional buying has Je 
to much talk of markets being too thip 


since these big buyers presumably py: 
the stock away and thus reduce th 
floating supply available for trading, 4 
thin market shows \ IS a_ practic, 
matter, when a specialist has few py 
or sell orders, especially if what order 
he has are out of line with the level of 
the last previous sal 

Trader: One w hose DUSINESS 1s spect 
lation. Unlike a “Floor trader” he js 
not a member of an exchange. 

Trading market: One in which price 
for a long time have been moving in; 
relatively narrow rang¢ 

Warrant: This gives holder the right 
to buy a given security at a specified 


price within a specified time. 

When issued: This refers to trading 
in a securitv before it has been issued 
Such deals are completed only when, 
as, and if the security is actually issued 

Widow-and-orphan stock. A high. 
grade eguity stressing safety of prin 
cipal and regularity of income. Amer 
can Telephone & Telegraph is 
example. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Beware the housing boom: That's the 


warning sounded by the Economic 


Policy Committee of the American 
Bankers Assn. Says the committee 
despite ‘indications in some areas that 
the . . . market is reaching a saturation 
point... volume of residential build 


ing is apparently he ided for new peak 
levels in 1955. If over-building be 
comes more widespread the conse 
quences could be ver serious.” 
B 

Assets of $820-million at the end of the 
first quarter set a new record for Mass 
chusetts Investment Trust, the nations 
biggest open- or closed-end investment 
trust. The number of shareholders als 
high of 125,669. 

7 
Deming, N. M., has been added to the 
list of municipalities authorized to sel 


reached a new 


bonds to finance construction or pur 

“13° tn 
chase of buildings for lease to industry 
The city can nm sell $15-million 


revenue bonds for that purpose, with 
out pledging its credit 
8 

Why tax the rich? asks the Ta 
Foundation, arguing that this wn 
political nostrum now serves ee 
pose. The foundation says that if the 
government confiscated all poe 
income above $10,000 a year, it woule 

CS » Mm 
get only $5-billion—not enough to : 
the federal establishment for a sing 
month. 
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A high- 
<< In 1954, Kidder, Peabody & 
- meri 
1 is an Co. helped supply more than | > ae 
$1,320,000,000 to the growing oe mS ,, seme: 
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the underwriting and sale of 95 
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NO HANDS PHONING 











Saves Time, Money, Effort 


frees your hands, holds the pho 
while you talk, enables groups to 
sit in on telephone conferences 





Enjoy unheard-of convenience! FONADEK eliminates 
tiresome hanging on . . . lets you take notes, refer 
to files, even talk away from your desk. FONADEK pays 
for itself in the first few important calls. There are 
no rental fees, no installation costs. Comes ready for 
use, is completely portable. Simply. place the receiver 
on it and talk naturally. Volume control aids hard- 
of-hearing. Nothing like it . . . used by thousands 
of busy executives in top-ranking companies here and 
abroad. AC-DC model $87.50, battery model $81.00 
F.O.B. point of shipment. Send for FoNapDEK today. 


Some Fonadek prime distributorships FONADEK division of SPECIAL DEVICES, INC. 


and dealerships available to responsible Dept. Bé, 44 School St., Boston 8, Mass. 
persons. Write, wire or phone today Telephone Richmond 2-1395 








ONADEK 








ADVERTISING 
IN BUSINESS WEEK 


“It’s just amazing the re- 
sponse we've had to our adver- 
tising in Business Week. 


“Inquiries from top execu- 
tives in many different types of 
businesses have been followed 
up by our sales staff with ex- 
cellent results. It seems that 
when management takes an in- 
terest, things move fast.” 


Advertising Manager 
Manufacturer of Movable 
Walls and Conveyor Systems 








YOU ADVERTISE 

IN BUSINESS WEEK 

WHEN YOU WANT TO 
INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 























Haunted by Campaign 


HARRISBURG 10 of Georg 


M. Leader’s campaig MISES are pet 
ting him into hot ter now that h 
has taken over the governor’s office _ 
During the campaign, Leader 
Democrat, pledged that he would #1 
steps to relieve th tate’s distresse 
areas, particularly it il mining , 
ters. He also said he would let Pen 
sylvania’s general s tax die and that 
he wouldn’t press f flat income ta 


or wage tax for the 


¢ Industrial Plan—Last month, Leade; 


unveiled a program to fulfill the fry 
promise—a 1]2-point plan that he gid 
would attract more than $150-millio, 
in new industry to the state. The big. 
gest outlay under the $75.7-millioy 
program would go to create an indys. 
trial development authority with ca 
tal of $60-milli The authont 
would have the power to build ney 
plants for industry se them to con 
panies with high labor potentials under 
a long-term basis 

By and large, R licans expressec 
sympathy with the aims of Leader 
proposals. But th vanted to know 
where the mone Ss coming from 
Last week Leader told them 
e Taxes to Pay for It—To pay f 
budget of $1.8-billion, the goveror 
proposed a 1% tax on income from 
wages; a 2% tax on unincorporated 
business; a 4% tax on interest, rents, 
and royalties; 5 n dividends, and 
6% on long-term capital gains. The 
only consolation in this backtrack from 
the campaign was that Leader pro- 
posed to let the general sales tax die, 
as he had promised 

The immediate reaction to the tax 
program was so violent that it raised 
real doubts whether Leader would get 
his industrial authority at all (about 
$35-million would have to come out 
of the budget this to get it going 


Democrats and Republicans both lined 
up against the tax plan. One of thett 
main points against it is that it would 
discourage industry from coming to 
Pennsvlvania—at just the time the state 
is trying to lure it 


Bell Tolls 
COLUMBUS-0! Jhio businessmen 


found out last week that they couldnt 
use privately built robots for answenng 
their telephones. Only those supplied 
by the telephone company will do. 


the Public Utilities 


The ruling, by 
1 case involving 


Commission, cam¢ 
Tom G. Murray, a Washington Court 
House vending machine operator. Two 
years ago, Murr: 1v installed a $400 Tele 
magnet at his “a theo to handle business 
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calls while he was away. When he te- 
fused to remove it, Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. cut off service. 

Murray’s device was not connected 
directly to his phone line. He merely 
slugged it into an electrical outlet and 
set the telephone on top. W hen the 
phone rang, an arm raised the receiver, 
and the device recorded the incoming 
ie Bell argued that the recorder 
was an inferior piece of equipment. 
Against this, a PUC engineer testified 
that it worked perfectly, and did noth- 
ing to interfere with service. In the 
end, though, the commission held that 
the phone company must have control 
over all such devices to render top serv- 
ice, and that Murray was out of bounds 
in using his own. 


Noise and Nerves 
LOS ANGELES-—Lockheed  Air- 


craft Corp.’s running battle with some 
of the residents of the San Fernando 
Valley has finally come to trial in Su- 
perior Court. 

The clash between Lockheed and the 
homeowners centers around a now-fa- 
miliar complaint—the noise and dis- 
turbance caused by low-flying jet air- 
planes. Until the spring of last year, 
Lockheed operated a jet testing center 
in the valley town of Van Nuys. The 
suit, brought by 127 residents, com- 
plains about the test operation and asks 
close to $l-million in personal and 
property damages. Among other things, 
it maintains that “hideous noises” and 
intense vibrations from the jets made 
homeowners ill and nervous. 

Actually, Lockheed’s troubles in the 
valley go back at least several years. 
In that time, various suits have been 
fled against the company, although 
none—until the present one—reached 
the trial stage. Last spring, the com- 
pany pulled its testing out of Van 
Nuys, and shifted to Palmdale, a small 
town some 60 miles from Los Angeles 
(BW—Apr.16’54,p124). 


Pay-As-You-Go Goes 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—After 15 


years, Rochester's City Council has 
scrapped the pay-as-you-go debt reduc- 
tion policy that was supposed to make 
this city “debt free by ’63.” 

Since 1940, when former City Mana- 
get Lewis B. Cartwright started a pro- 
gram to take the city out of hock, Roch- 
ester has allowed itself few capital 
spending frills. Even complaints that 
penny-pinching was causing the city 
to “run down at the heel” didn’t budge 
the policy, 

In the last couple of years, though, 








something Jess than $1-million a year 
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Flow through welding elbow 


How we streamline your piping 
...Mmake it more efficient 


The cutaway drawings above show how the smooth inner 
walls and contours of welded piping connections reduce turbu- 
lent flow conditions and pressure loss. This also reduces erosion 
and corrosion for longer trouble-free service of fittings. 

You get the best in welded piping when you use the products 
and services of Tube Turns... the largest manufacturer of 
welding fittings and flanges. Our research assures the most 
advanced products. Our Engineering Service will help you on 
piping problems. To get more for your money, specify TUBE- 
TURN* Welding Fittings and Flanges and buy from the world’s 
most complete line of your nearby Tube Turns’ Distributor. 


The Leading Manufacturer of Welding Fittings and Flanges 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 








*et" and “Tube-Turn” 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











DO YOUR }SCALES 
ADD UP\TO A 


Weighing Syston? 












TODAY IT PAYS TO TAKE A 
PLANT-WIDE LOOK AT WEIGHING 
Do you have the right scales in the right 
weary A modern Weighing System works 
hand in hand with your accounting system and 
makes a big difference in helping you win 


your war On costs. W eight records that originate at scales flow 
to the accounting areas and directly affect costs, inventories and 
customer billings. Weighing errors cannot be corrected later— 
weights must be right the first time. That's why it’s more than 
ever important to think of weighing not in terms of isolated 
scales, but as a vital part of your overall cost-control system. 


If you would like to explore this in relation to your plant, why not 

drop us a line today? No obligation, of course. ~ 
Ask about the “weighing system plan.” 
Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 








became available for permanent im. 
provements. Bz inking On state and feg. 
eral aid, the city drew up an Impressive 
list of new projects, among them inne 
and outer traffic circles 

All went well until the city foupg 
it just didn’t have $1.2-million 4 
cash needed to match state fyng 
tor part of the inner traffic circ) 
Faced with a choice of delaying won 
and possibly losing state and feders 


\ 
t 
t 


aid, or holding to pay-as-you- 20, the 
city council decided Is vears of scrimp. 
ing was enough ] get on with th 
work, it was voted a $2}-million, }5 
year bond issue, and a thoes pale 


out the window 


Going Underground 
CLEVELAND-This city’s new 


rapid transit line, which has beep 
limping badly since its start about a 
month ago (BW—Mar.12’55 »pll4), g r 
a sorely needed boost last week. 

In a ruling by the Ohio Suprem 
Court, Cuyahoga County got a 9 
ahead to finance and build a subwa 


under downtown Cleveland and ¢ 
turn it over to the Cleveland Transit 
System to operate. Lack of an efficient 
downtown distribution system for tran 
sit riders has caught most of the blame 
for the rapid’s poor showing to date 
Since its opening Mar. 15, it ha 
carried only about one-third as mam 
passengers as expected 


Boom in the Store 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Police here 


this week were still hunting for a 
solution to the bombing that shut down 
the Pacific Northw < s biggest depart 
ment store, Meier & Frank Co., for the 
first time in decades 

The bomb exploded on the third 
floor of the store while afternoon shop 
ping was at its height. It wrecked 
washroom, caused short-lived panic 
but injured only two persons slightl 
At the moment the blast went off, Pres 
Aaron Frank was reading a typed note 
that had been left at a credit window 
It said the first blast was just a con 


vincer, and that another bomb woul 
go off the next day at noon. As a price 
for finding out where the second bomb 
was hidden, the te demanded $5! 
000. 

With police iwproval, Frank sent 
go-between with money-laden sutt 


case to trv to make contact with the 
bomb makers. But nothing happened 
Next day, as police s¢ irched vainly for 
the second bomb, the store remainec 
closed, although crowds jammed 4 
previously schedu warehouse sal 
in another part town. By last 
week, business was back to norma 
with shoppers seem nglv undismayed bi 
the whole thing 
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it has Because Aluminum with its ever-increasing importance to industry is 
as many often more economically and efficiently delivered through local distributors. 


Because local Reynolds Aluminum Distributors eliminate your need for 
large inventories and stockroom space. Small plants can order in the quan- 
tities they need; larger users can rely on smaller quantity requirements to 











ive here avoid the risk of shut-downs by supplementing small inventories in between 

g for a mill shipments. 
aan Because distributor deliveries are made quickly from local warehouses. 

., for the Because Reynolds Aluminum Distributors are equipped to perform many 

pre-fabricating operations, such as slitting, cutting, shearing and sawing. 

he third ; ae : 
on shop And because Reynolds Aluminum Distributors have Reynolds trained 
recked a aluminum experts on their staffs. These men are capable of analyzing your 
d_ panic aluminum requirements and helping you find the correct, low-cost solution 
“shghth —if necessary, with the help of Reynolds own technical team. 

a 

off, Pres 
pet Five types of Reynolds Aluminum 
t a con industrial Distributors—one to serve you 

b would 
| 5 a pric MILL PRODUCTS WIRE, ROD AND BAR PIPE AND TUBING PIG AND INGOT ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES 
nd bomb Y&R ® ‘ Sk 
led $50, eee a 
k sent 2 
len suit P= Fecha AG fF 
with the 
appened cee ae 
ainly for Your Reynolds Aluminum Distributor is as near as your telephone. Look 
remained for him under “Aluminum” in your classified telephone directory 
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WORK FOR EXECUTIVES 


ee 


a 


five-day conference in Hot Springs, Va. 





came in their own discussion groups as well as in joint 
sessions studying the 20-year outlook. 


included bull sessions every morning at a 


the resort 
bridle paths 
When they su 


found themselv 
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aGolden Age for Business 


tliere were nods of approval, though 


from a few hundred thousand dollars 
to the $600-million of Continental Can 
Co. Smaller companies were  repre- 
sented by their presidents; big ones by 
vice-presidents, controllers, or plant 
managers. 

Instead of being sent off to amuse 
themselves, the wives were brought into 
the discussions of what executive life 
is like now and what it will be like 20 
vears from now. Sometimes they sat in 
their own groups (picture), sometimes 
in sessions for both sexes. 

* Wifely Concem—It was the wives 
who pointed out a couple of the tiny 
imperfections in the outlook, and even 
in the present. Like the men, though, 
they came away excited by the pros- 
pect and mostly ready to put business 
ahead of any other phase of life. 

__The doubts came up in small asides. 

Haven't we maybe let business domi- 
nate our lives too much?” asked one 
woman. Another, half in jest, remarked: 
Maybe we should have married fore- 
men.” The wives agreed that a man 
can be too bound up in his job, that 
4 wife can help broaden his outlook, . 

Some of the men felt cramped, too. 
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little discussion, when one executive 
questioned if business ought to be all 
business. ‘We show a lack of basic 
philosophy,” he said. “Somehow we 
must justify ourselves morally and 
spiritually—more than just in being 
good businessmen.” 
¢ Eyes Front—These were faint shad- 
ows on the big rose-tinged picture that 
the executives, and guest speakers, drew 
of the future: 

¢ Manufacturing processes will be- 
come more and more automatic, and 
companies will virtually become cdu- 
cational institutions to teach workers 
the techniques of these processes. 

¢ Output per man-hour will in- 
crease sensationally. It wi!l make the 
30-hour week inevitable. Far from be- 
ing something to worry about, this 
change will create bigger, newer mar- 
kets in leisure-time fields. 

¢ More money will be poured into 
research and development. That will 
accelerate the technological gains of 
the past 10 years. 

e Marketing will cease to lag be- 
hind manufacturing in the invention 


Lb 
tm 


LUNCHING AL FRESCO was one at- 
traction of the five-day session. 
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“We cut 


our shipping costs 
three ways,” 4 


says S. S. Auchincloss, 
President of De Walt, Inc. 


“We wanted to improve the 
packaging of our industrial 
woodworking machines,”’ con- 
tinues Pres. Auchincloss. “So, 
we put the problem up to Atlas 
Plywood. 

“We got that improvement 
— three ways — through Atlas 
Plywood lab-tested containers. 
The far greater protection these 
cases give our products is worth money to us in reduced damage claims. 
And they not only cut our assembly time by 20%, but they cost less than our 
old containers — making them more economical to use as well as to buy.” 





Atlas Plywood Cases like this meet De Walt’s 
needs for better, lower cost shipping. Elimi- 
nating paper shrouds, they’re more secure 
against dirt, dust and water than the old con- 
tainers. Their over-all strength, including 
stacking strength, is greater, too. Workers 
like them because they're easier to handle. 
And management likes them because they 


cut costly assembly time. 
® 
aes) 


“Complete saw shops’’ is a fitting description 
of De Walt power saws, pace-setters wher- 
ever wood is cut. Packaging them calls for 
special care, to protect the mechanism from 
normal jolting and jarring during transit from 
the De Walt factory, Lancaster, Pa., to ustrs 
far and near. Atlas Plywood cases supply that 
vital protection — and cut De Walt’s ship- 
ping costs in the bargain! 





Atlas Plywood 


CORPORATION 
FROM AMERICAN FOREST TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


PLYWOOD CONTAINERS * FLUSH DOORS © HARDWOOD PANELS 











What about you? Do you risk wasted dollars due to product damage or 
increased shipping costs from unreliable containers ? Send for free in- 
formative, illustrated 24-page booklet, ‘How Atlas Plywood Cuts Your 
Shipping Costs . . . Safely,"” — or see your Atlas Plywood representative 
(Classified Telephone Directory). Learn about the remarkable testing 
laboratory where Atlas Plywood containers win their /ab-tested label. 
Atlas Plywood Corporation, Dept. BW-9, 1432 Statler Building, 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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Packing plants found a better way 


Home butchering in America waned fast with the coming of 
refrigerated railway cars about 1880. Packing plants took over 
—improving old methods, and shipping products to ever-widen- 
ing markets. From the start, valves helped this new industry 
srow. First, in controlling water piping—until today, with by- 
product processes, even a small plant uses thousands of valves, 


TIGHT HOLD ON OILS AND FATS—More than 3 years 
ago this technical products plant of a leading packing firm 
chose Crane valves to replace its original short-lived valves. 
Recently the plant reported: No leakage . . . no maintenance 
-+. no replacements since Crane valves were installed. That’s 
typical Crane durability—the kind Crane builds into brass, 
iron, steel, and alloy valves for every industry. 


There’s a good reason why most industries prefer Crane valves. 
Through a century of quality manufacturing, Crane has concen- 
trated on making better valves for every piping need—valves 
that have a longer life of peak efficiency, with lower upkeep 
cost. It has made Crane the world’s leading valve supplier— 
and Crane quality the first choice of thrifty buyers. 


NEW LOOK IN PACKING INDUSTRY—New by-products 
—chemicals, pharmaceuticals, fertilizers—mean more piping 
process, more Crane valves and fittings. For Crane keeps pace 
with all customers’ needs—by continuous development, im- 
proved manufacturing, and thorough testing. There’s where 
thrifty buying begins. Crane Co., General Offices, Chicago 5, 
Ill. Branches and Wholesalers in all industrial areas. 


CRANE CoO. 


VALVES . 
KITCHENS . 


FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING - HEATING 


CRANE’S FIRST CENTURY...1855-1955 











it’s not 


can you 
afford it! 


It is rather can you afford NOT to have your 
business . . . your records... your profits... 
protected by a Blaw-Knox Automatic Sprinkler 
System engineered and designed specifically 
for your fire protection requirements. 

Let a Blaw-Knox Fire Protection Engineer 
tell you how easy it is to have this automatic 
fire protection, how it pays for itself in a few 
years through reductions in insurance prem- 
iums, and pays dividends for years after. Write 
or wire us today. Ask for details of our lease 
and deferred payment plans. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY pijuauy 


Automatic Sprinkler Department 
829 Beaver Avenue, N.S. / Pittsburgh 33, Penna. 





“Little Joey 
Sprinkler”’ 
always on 
the job. 
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. « « Companies, in tact, 
will require two types of 
executives ‘“ 


STORY starts on p. 118 


technology will further reduce the num. 

bers of men available for managerial 

jobs. ica 
Roy A. Doty, a George Fry psycho}. 

ogist, phrased the result: “A fabuloys 

scramble.” 

¢ Typical Manager—Doty also painted 


a profile of the merging executive” 
in terms that the egos of those pres. 
ent could hardly reject. This man wil 


come from above average socio-eo. 
nomic background, with a 50-50 chance 
that his parents will have been of the 


managerial group. His home will have 


been happy, his marriage a success, and 
he will have learned early “to think like 


a manager.” 

Leadership qualities will have shown 
up early; mental ability and emotional 
adjustment will be considerably higher 
than average. He will identify himself 
closely with his job 

The psychologist dodged a question 
from one wife: “I have a 20-vear-old 
son. He wants to be the president of 
a company. What kind of educatior 
should he have?” 

Obliquely, psychologist Doty replied 
that the route of promotion can | 


De a 


specialty—engineering, science, finance- 
but liberal arts graduates won't be 
frozen out. The main requirement: the 


ability to lead and to be interested in 
people, not things 

¢ More Complex—You probably could 
draw the same portrait of present 
executives, but in the future, Doty said, 
the need for abilitv to work through 
people will be higher on the require 
ment list. 

Companies, in fact, will require two 
types of executives—the administrator 
and the planner. In big companies, it 
likely that each top job—sales, produc: 
tion, finance, industrial relations—wil 
have two men of equal rank, One will 
perform the daily job of getting thing 


done: the other will range widely over 
what the company should be doing 
Organization charts will be split m 
two to form a “dual organization plan 
One side will be operations and a¢- 


other, research 


ministration; and 
vill come together, 


and planning. Th 
with equal ranking, in an operations 
and planning committee, with control 
resting in an executive committee ur 
der the president nd board of d 
rectors. 

What vou will € is | 
tion of the trend current today, in which 
planning and research work have won 
an important place if not status, @ 
large companies. 


a formalize 
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” fact, 
pes of 
@ The votes of key men in companies through- 
mp. 118 out the country speak volumes for Lyon. For 
eae these men gave Lyon five times more first choice 
nanagera votes than the second highest manufacturer! And 
twice as many as the next twelve combined! 
po A nationally known research company compiled these 
aus figures when they asked key men in 5,000 companies 
, this question: 
) painted 
xecutive” ‘‘If your company were in the market for steel 
OSE. pres. equipment such as steel shelving, lockers, work 
man will benches, shop boxes, etc., what manufacturers 
sa would you consider?’”’ 
0c 
n of the Your nearest Lyon Dealer offers the world’s most diver- 
will have sified and most preferred line of quality steel equipment. 
cess, and (A few are shown below.) Equally important, he can 
hink like show you how to get the most out of steel equipment 
in terms of time, space and money. 
re showt 
siti LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
y higher General Offices: 410 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
+ himself Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 
question 
-vear-old 
ident of 
ducatior 
Lyon also has 
; replied complete facilities for 
an be a manufacturing special items 
finance- to your specifications. 
on’t be 
ent: the 
ested in 1 
ly could = 
present —_ = 
oty said, — - 
through 
require: 
lire two 
nistrator 
ies, it 1s 
produc- 
ns—will TTS 
)ne will - 
y things a aS 
aly over SAS 
ving. ~ 
split in 
. plan.” 
ty ad- ee 
esearch 
gether, 
rations 
control 
tee un 
of di 
malizx A PyV LiTt! LIST OF —77" STANDARD PRODUCTS 
: which Shelving ther Collies D0! © New Freedom Kitchens Flat Drawer Files ¢ Folding Service Carts fete] Mliclale ts 


ye won 
tus, m 


ite 

Ba 1cks © Display Equipment Rev ns ] Sorting Files Shop Boxes 
T * Toolroom Equipment Tare) enche Drow Units Tool Trays 
re 


© Wood Working Benches rolalel dinets ® Bench Drawets Hopper Bins Shop Desks 
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STYROFOAM 
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to other 

















insulations 
ne superior excellent 
low 'R” factor water resistance compressive strength 
STYROFOAM of m= our te ee ee 


Factor Insulation 
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STYROFOAM 


Abbott Laboratories Choose STYROFOAM 


for its Superior Water Resistance 












This large Chicago pharmaceutical company looked for a low- 
temperature insulation with a permanently low “K” factor. The 





superior water resistance of Styrofoam® (Dow expanded poly- 





styrene) assured them of this. An added consideration in their 





final choice of Styrofoam was its remarkably low installation cost. 





Their new freezer, which operates at — 10° F, has 4” of Styrofoam 





over an air duct network in the fleor. The wall and ceiling have 





6” of Styrofoam. 







THESE ARE JUST A FEW LEADING COMPANIES THAT HAVE CHOSEN STYROFOAM 
The Best Foods, Inc.; The Goebel Brewing Co.; Southern Dairies, Inc.; General American Transportation Corpo- 
ration; General Electric Company; Norge, Division of Borg-Warner Corporation; Kelvinator Division of American 
Motors Corporation: New York Central System; Swift and Company: Oscar Mayer and Company. 





ficht weight ease of superior resistance low 
ignt Welg handling to vermin and decay | __ installation cost 





Lightest Of All Rigid Pleasant—Fabricates Y Has No Food Value Y Lowest Cost, Too, Per 
Insulations. Avg. Den- Easily with Common Year of Service 
sity, 1.7 Ibs. per cu. ft. Tools. Doesn't Crumble 
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... the most nearly perfect 
low-temperature insulation 
ever developed 


No other insulating material can match its unique combination of properties 


Dow will send you further information on Styrofoam, 

free, upon request. Please specify if you want general 

information on Styrofoam or detailed information on its 

use in low-temperature work, as a perimeter insulation, or 

pine covering. Write Dow Plastics Sales Dept. PL 543E, 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, or contact 

your Styrofoam distributor: The Putnam Organization, Inc., 

Chicago, Il. « Seward-Kauffman Corp., Elkhart, Ind. « Styro Products, Inc., Kansas City, Kansas « Atlantic Foam Products Co., Ipswich, Mass. 
+ Par-Foam, Inc., Detroit, Michigan « Edwards Sales Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. « Floral Foam Products, Midland, Michigan + Styro Sales Co., 
New York City « William Summerhays Sons Corp., Rochester, N.Y. « G. & W. H. Corson, Inc., Plymouth Meeting, Penn. * The Emerson 
Co., Houston, Texas « Utah Lumber Co., Salt Lake City, Utah « S & S Sales Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOAM 
| Corpo- ioe! 
T you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 
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LIGHT on 


EASY TO CARRY 


Put it where you need it! 
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Standard \TEWATE 
Sectional Roller Conveyor 


e Ideal for loading and unloading, 
“spot’’ conveying jobs. Keep LITE- 
WATE conveyors handy in your shipping 
room—carry a section on your trucks. 

Handles commodities up to 80 Ibs— 
moves bags, cases, cartons, hollow bot- 
tom, narrow, cleated and irregular pack- 
ages or articles not suited to wheel con- 
veyors. Operates at grades as little as 
% in. to % in. per ft. Available in 10 ft 
and 5 ft. straight sections and 90° and 
45° curves; with interchangeable spacing 
of rollers—from 1% in. to 12 in. centers 


Write Dept. BW-45 for Bulletin 63-B 


Cc 


Save Time Loading... 
Unloading with the 


E-X-T-E-N-D-0-V-E-Y-0-R 

















eA compact, mobile, easily moved 
power-belt conveyor unit. Extends to 
16 ft. and retracts to 9 ft. 10 in. 
Reaches into cars, trucks, trailers. Han- 
dles commodities weighing up to 150 lbs. 
Available in two models—1 way stretch 
and 2 way stretch—and 4 sizes. Write 
Dept. BW-45 for Extendoveyor Bulletin. 
Send for Bulletin 63-B describing 
Standard’s gravity and power con- 
veyor units. Address Dept. BW-45 
Smee 





STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 4 
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Taping Management's Words 


Service recording companies are finding that Putting 
messages on tape and records for business firms’ interng 
and external use is an expanding—and profitable—field, 


Putting management's voice on tape 
so it can be heard by different groups 
of emplovees at the home office and 
in the field is growing into a profitable 
business for many service recording 
companies. 

These companies supply the techni- 
cal (and often, creative) assistance in 
a communication medium that business 
is beginning to use for carrying mes- 
sages from top management to men 
along the line. 
¢ Rich Field—Ihe field has rich po 
tentialities. Metropolitan Life Insur 
ance Co. has finished distributing tape 
recorders to S00 of its field offices and 
is considering feeding tapes out from 
headquarters regularly bearing training 
messages, pep talks, sales messages, and 
other personally recorded communica- 
tions from the higher echelons. And 
Metropolitan had a hard time getting 
its order for the recorders filled because 
other companies are doing the same 
thing 

One of the early comers to tap 
the growing sound-recording-for-busi- 
ness market was Gotham Recording 
Corp. of New York. The company 
started out nearly five vears ago making 
radio and television commercials for ad- 
vertising agencies. But its president, 
Herb Moss, figured customers weren't 
the only group that could be effectively 
rcached by tape. He induced a couple 
of companies to trv to talk to its sales 
force in the field bv recording selling 
hints, “fight” talks, and other head- 
quarters messages. The idea went over 
big with the salesmen and pretty soon 
they were clamoring for their own 
tape recorders so they could “talk 
back,” pass on news, ideas, and even 
orders. 
¢ Applications—Other companies have 
adapted recorded communication to 
suit their own needs. A big carpet 
manufacturer calls its kev dealers on 
the phone and records their estimates 
of the carpet market and the companv’s 
product. The conversations are edited 
and plaved back at the next sales meet- 
ing. And the company is planning to 
press records of a re-edited version of 
the phone talks so they can be mailed 
to all dealers and salesmen. 

Armstrong Cork Co. decided to re 
place the traditional instruction book- 
let for ‘“‘do-it-vourself” tile work with 


an instruction record. Dealers were 
overwhelmed with requests for the 


spoken instructions. In no time a stack 
of 200.000 records was cut down to 





zero and the effect was 
spur to sales 

e Greater Effectiveness—A much hic} 
effectiveness of rd 
the impersonal | 
Gotham’s Pres. M 


1 tremend 


sonal Voice 


l word 1$ Claims 


Savs research 
his company in that a recor 
plaved by ove! f those on + 
receiving end as st 40% for br 
chures. And t icrease the chan 
of a direct mail rd having its am 
sage plaved more mee. Moss want 
to back it up pop tunes pla 
and sung by na tformers 

Costwise, M hgures message r 
ords are no mo nsive than a go 
four-color mailing piece. Either wa 
he savs, the tab s from 15¢ to 25¢ 


unit. 
e The Potential—Not all the potentia 


uses for busine cords have beer 


tapped. Here a few possibilities 
Moss has come ith 

e Editing down the minutes 
the annual meeting into a short record 
ing by the president for shareholder 


The chief executive might add a speci 
message on how the company did last 
vear, what’s new, and what lies ahea 
(Moss has at least one chemical con 
pany toving with 

e Giving 
schools and clul 
gesture. (Right 
interest a natiol 
turer in having famous TV orches 
tra and chorus rd The Star Span 
gled Banner and pass it out free t 
these groups.) 

e Recording 
side groups by k 
These “voice of the expert” recordings 
important think 


this idea. 
recordings t 
1s a public relations 
Moss is trving t 


known manutac 


talks made to out 
nen in a compan 


along with oth 
crs, will make tl 
available to industr 
immediate audi 
of presentation 
tative and livels 
graph transcript 
(The Americ Heart Assn. recenth 
recorded the high points of a cardia 
clinic in Utah in a set of records whic 
will now be offer to heart specialist 
across the country.) 
Although he fe 


ymments of leaders 
far bevond their 
And the manner 
be more authon 
n the usual mime 


s the future of per 
sonalized mass munication may He 
in closed-circu } rv. Moss believes 
it’s just too expensive right now ami 
onlv in the reach of the big, we 
} 
~ present, he 

heeled companies. For the present, 

f > oC 
sces good business for getting mana 
ment’s messages across on inexpens' 
records and erasable tapes. 
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Airline Crossed 


Western Air Lines is up 
in arms as East Coast stock- 
holders’ group horns in on 
company’s management. 


While Western business often is 
gnanced and partially owned by East- 
em capital, Eastern business interests 
aren't always welcomed on the board 
of directors of Western companies. 

That point was driven home last 
week at the quarterly stockholders’ 
meeting of Western Air Lines, Inc. 

For the past three months—ever 
since WAL announced record earnings 
for 1954—-Eastern speculators have been 
buying in with enthusiasm. But when 
this group’s spokesman asked for a seat 
on WAL’s big board, management and 
stockholders alike recoiled in horror, 
and the fight was on. 

° Upset—Most of the _ bitterness 
stemmed from the fact that ever since 
Pres. Terrell C. Drinkwater took over 
the bankrupt airline in 1947 (BW— 
Sep.13’47,p31), he has been building 
himself a special kind of working board. 

The outside members are prominent 
businessmen and civic leaders from 
the Western communities WAL serves 
-Great Falls (Mont.), Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Minneapolis, Rapid City 
§. D.), Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 
Most of them are former mayors or 
presidents of Chambers of Commerce, 
and successful businessmen. All of 
them work hard to promote WAL, and 
WAL keeps in constant touch with 
them. Together, they have pulled 
WAL out of the red—and WAL stock 
has paid dividends since 1951. 

This cozy arrangement was upset 
when WAL—happy over its first- -quar- 
ter-staged a champagne luncheon for 
stockholders and the press, to announce 
an even rosier outlook for the airline. 
The sour note showed when John J. 
Templeton of New York said he had 
proxies for 76,000 shares, and that his 
up should be represented on the 

an 
* Protest—Angry oldtimers rudely de- 
nounced the “outsiders,” saying that 
the company was well run and wanted 
no new element. WAL’s directors, all 
loyal to Drinkwater, Opposed any new 
elements that had ‘ ‘nothing to offer in 
the way of management.” 

However, when the shares were 
counted, Templeton’s proxies num- 
bered 76,000 (of 740,463 shares out- 
standing), and he was given a_ seat 
on the board—replacing “Marvin W. 
Landes, an inside director. As soon as 
the stockholders’ meeting was ad- 
jouned, the directors held another 
‘min. session, voted to expand the 
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STEELCRAFT . STEELCRAFT ° STEELCRAFT 


Cus par. - 


- Designed to Your Specific Needs 


---COST YOU LESS BY USING 
STANDARD PARTS! 

Fay SS 

A 


sf Som 










STEELC RAFT » 














STEELCRAFT 


STEELCRAFT 


STEEL BUILDINGS 


Meet All Building Code Requirements 
Earn Lowest Insurance Rates .. . 
Qualify for Maximum Loans . . . 


STEELCRAFT 


Ready for delivery to you right 
now. 


STEELCRAFT 


Complete flexibility with all the 
advantages of standardization of 


structural parts and sections with 
unlimited choice of arrangements 
is available right now to help solve 
your ‘‘more-room’’ problems. 


Aluminum or steel, with or with- 





STEELCRAFT 


out insulation, in single or multiple 





units, engineered and designed for 
skylights, ventilators, etc.—these 
are a few of the reasons why Steel- 
craft Metal Buildings are the 
choice of leading industrial organi- 
zations throughout the country. 




















Write today or have your architect, engineer 
or contractor call for further 
information. 


WT: 
STEELCRAFT 


Interior View Steelcraft 
50’ Clear Span Building 


STEELCRAFT 





THE STEELCRAFT MFG. CO., DEPT. BW-455 
9017 Blue Ash Rd., Rossmoyne, Ohio 


( ) Send engineer to survey my building requirements. 
( ) Send me information on complete line of Steelcraft Metal 











Buildings, 
MANUFACTURING CO. — 
Rossmoyne, Ohio Comp an 
(In Greater Cincinnati) Address 
City, Zone State 
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ELECTRICALLY 
CPERATED 
CONTROL 









spring-loaded ; 
soft-seat solenoid ; | 3 Hl =ZzI e 


valves 
ARMSTRONG 
DIXIE 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 
EAGLE 
ELWELL-PARKER 
FLORENCE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
HAMILTON DRYER 
HEIL 
JANITROL 
LENNOX 
LOCKHEED 
MAGIC CHEF 
NORGE 
RCA ESTATE 
REZNOR 
ROPER 
STEWART-WARNER 
TAPPAN 


TEMCO 
* 
Our engineering department 
welcomes the opportunity to 
work with you in your field, 
whatever it may be. 








electrical ignition 
systems 


solenoid gas 
stove valves 


McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louis 10, Missouri 





44 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION PRODUCTS 
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board to 14, and put Landes bad 
¢ Good News—The stockholders’ on 
at the Eastern “raiders” was tem > 
by Drinkwater’s good news. He “9 
nounced a record first quarter operatin 
profit of $515,000, that the aitline & 
pects to get six new and lucrat 
passenger routes in th West, and tha 
it had ordered eight new DC-4B tn. 
ports to bring its total to 20. 








MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 

Matrimony is being considered } 
Olin-Mathieson Chemica] Corp. and 
Blockson Chemical Co.. Joliet, i 


Still needed is stockholders’ consent ¢ 
exchange three-fourths of an (lp 
Mathieson common share for ed 
share of Blockson common. Blocksoy 
makes technical grade sodium phos 
phates. 

e 
Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, Eisenhoy. 
er’s chief-of-staff during World Wz 
II and since last October vice-chairma 
of American Machine & Foundry C 
will head up AMF Atomics, Inca 
AMF ' §subsidiar et up to carry 
atomic energy activities. Gen. Smitl 
also has been named a director of 
United Fruit Co., along with John | 
McCloy, former U.S. High Commis 
sioner for Germany and now chairman 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank 


a 
Salesmen over 45 have a tough time 
getting a good Ib 1 survey by the J 
Sales Executives Club of New Yor 


shows. Of the mpanies interviewed 
16% have definite policies against hi 
ing over-45 sales and sales-management 
applicants. While smaller companies 
are not so strict, the consensus is that 
older men are too set, too hard t 
handle. 
4 


Aluminum Co. of America last week 
elected Frank L. Magee executive vice § 


president. Magee, an ALCOA dite: 
tor, moves up from vice-president and 
general production manager. 

2 


Rejiggering top job titles at Libbey 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. created three 
new posts and th election of a nev 
treasurer and mptroller. Following 
the company’s nual meeting, Curts 
W. Davis, form t vice-president, was 
named = executi vice-president 10! 
manufacturing; forme! comptroller and 
treasurer F. Earle Cazayou, 15 n0¥ 
vice-president for finance; William H 
Hasselbach. former director of eng 
neering, becomes vice-president for en 
gineering. Assistant treasurer Richare 
M. Weter moves up to treasurer, an° 
Harry B. Ryan moves up to comp 
troller. 
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How to put a toughie in a show window 


“Window” packages that let shoppers see 
your product are a big sales help —if the 
window doesn’t break and spill the contents. 
That’s why PLIOFILM window bags and 
cartons are being used for packaging many 
items like noodles, bread and produce. 


PLIOFILM is strong and puncture-resistant. 
Rough handling by shoppers doesn’t rip it or 
tear it. PLIOFILM is wonderfully moisture- 
resistant. Doesn’t shrink or stretch as a 
window—keeps its clear transparency with- 


GOOD THINGS ARE BETTER IN 


out sag or wrinkle. And it’s so greaseproof 
— even bacon or sausage grease won’t go 
through the film. 


Why deny yourself the display and merchan- 
dising benefits of window packaging? A 
PLIOFILM window carton or bag might well 
be the solution—and the Goodyear Packaging 
Engineer can help you find out. Write him 
at Goodyear, Packaging Films Dept. 
D-6410A, Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOODFYEAR 


Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochloride -T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








PACKAGING FILM 











HIGHER STANDARDS FOR ECONOMICAL, CONTINUOUS POWER are set by 
Worthington’s newest engines, used to generate electrical energy, drive pumps 
and compressors in private and public electric central stations, water works, 
the chemical and petroleum industries . . . wherever depe le power is vital, 


You're face-to-face with the first major 
advance in engine design in twenty years 


It's Worthington’s new High-Power engine—first engine of 
its type designed and built specifically for high-output turbo- 
charged operation. 

Up to this time, turbocharging has been added to heavy-duty 
engines to step up power. Although this proved successful, the 
development engineer soon found himself in a strait-jacket. He 
couldn't take full advantage of improved turbocharging tech- 
niques—which would provide more horsepower per cubic foot 
of piston displacement and higher overall efficiency, resulting 
in still better operating economies and lower installed costs. 


——__ 
————— 
oe 


HHI IIs 


Worthington’s latest engine solves this problem. The new 
High-Power engines are built from the foundation up for tur- 
bocharging —not only for today, but for still higher outputs to 
come in the future as the art of turbocharging continues to 
advance. 

Building better engines— that cost less to run 
naturally to Worthington’s design engineers. They're men 
whose main function is to be unhappy with what we produce 
today —in order to build a better product for you tomorrow. 
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Worthington Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 58 
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THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION » COMPRESSORS *« CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT « ENGINES + DEAERATORS « INDUSTRIAL MIXERS 
OUID METERS .MECii On Ai DO D> TDA y ; : ~—T — 























“HNTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK World affairs will be dominated in the months ahead by diplomatic 
negotiations between East and West. The talks will be more significant than 
ApR. 30, 1955 any since the Potsdam Conference of 1945. 


Secy. of State Dulles made that clear this week with his comments 
about Communist moves on the Formosa Strait crisis and on the Austrian 
peace treaty. He thinks these may be of “decisive importance.” 


The process of diplomatic give-and-take already has begun. 





On Formosa, you have had a softening of positions from both sides. 

Chou En-lai used Bandung (page 134) to reverse Peking’s previous refusal 

SERVICE to negotiate the offshore island issue with the U.S. That brought Dulles’ 
acceptance, without prior conditions, of direct talks with Peking. 


In the case of Austria, the Western powers agreed last week to go along 
with Moscow’s proposal for Big Four talks. Now Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov has accepted the procedure suggested by the West for handling 
the treaty negotiations. 


If agreement can be reached on both issues, then East-West talks might 
reach the top level—Eisenhower, Eden, and Bulganin. 













You might even have negotiations opened on fundamental problems 
like (1) atomic disarmament; and (2) a European security system that would 
settle the German issue. 






Of course, agreement on these decisive matters still is no more than a 


set by remote possibility. 


pumps 
works, 
iS Vital, 


It will take some time for the West to find out what the Communists’ 
real game is. But it seems clear that the Austrian and Formosa moves are 
not mere propaganda. This is a coordinated shift in policy. 


The shift may be no more than an effort to improve the international 
rs atmosphere, thus reducing the danger of war. 


Or it may possibly be the first step toward a real modus vivendi with 

the West. We will need more than a cease-fire in Formosa Strait and the 

e new signing of an Austrian peace treaty to know if the Communists are prepared 
or Oe to go that far. 


yuts to 
ues to 



















comes Even if the Communists are looking for a modus vivendi, you can’t 


ee expect Red China to stop trying to dominate Southeast Asia by all means 
TOW. short of war. 
$8 Russia would pay the price for coexistence by making concessions 
in Europe. The U.S., for example, would want the Russians to get out of 
East Germany. 


There is no concrete evidence yet that Moscow is willing to make major 
concessions in Europe. 


But the Kremlin has shifted away from the tough line it took when 
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Malenkov fell. And behind this change are developments that could push 
the Kremlin still further: 

¢ The new leadership hasn’t resolved the struggle for power in the 
Kremlin. It looks as if Khrushchev and Molotov, who took the tough line, 
have lost ground to Bulganin—who apparently favors a different approach 
to the West. 

¢ Russia’s agricultural crisis has been growing more and more serious, 
Peasants on collective farms have been resisting Khrushchev’s farm policy 
by sabotaging deliveries to the State. The outlook for the coming harvest 
is bleak—food shortages in Russia are bound to get worse as the year goes 
along. 

The Kremlin’s campaign accusing the U.S. of preparing atomic war 
has boomeranged. It was designed to keep the Russian people in line, 
Instead, it brought near panic in some regions. 

Finally, the West did not knuckle under to Moscow’s threats against 
German rearmament or Peking’s threats against Formosa. All this may 
have convinced Bulganin and the Red Army leaders that the Khrushchey- 
Molotov methods do not serve Russia’s interests. 


President Eisenhower’s foreign trade bill should have fairly smooth 
sailing now that it is over the reefs in the Senate Finance Committee and 
into the Senate itself. 

The 13-to-two approving vote in committee will assure strong backing 
on the Senate floor. The Finance Committee, one of the most powerful 
in Congress, is considered conservative on tariff matters. 


Note that 12 of its 15 members are from states producing oil, coal, 
textiles, chemicals, nonferrous metals—all of them “high tariff” com- 
modities. Persuading the 12 to approve the bill was a political victory 


for the Administration. 


The committee’s amendments are mild. They don’t significantly impair 
the President’s new tariff-cutting authority, or his freedom of action on 
tariff questions. 

The bill is likely to pass as is—provided, of course, the White House 
keeps the pressure on. There'll be a long debate in the Senate. Over 100 
amendments have been proposed, and senators will want to defend them 
for the record. You can’t completely rule out the possibility of a filibuster 
by some of the dedicated bitter-end protectionists. 


The most important victory in committee was defeat of amendments 
curbing import of commodities—especially oil (page 142). One of these 
would have opened the floodgates. The committee’s compromise merely 
reaffirms the President’s constitutional power to curb specific imports if 
they threaten national security. 

This boost for the trade act should help other foreign economic 
legislation—like the bill to put the U.S. into the Organization for Trade 


Cooperation. 
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How a Du Pont photocopy paper trims office costs 


Office managers of firms that file photo- 
copies are enthusiastic about a thin 
Du Pont photocopy paper, “Photo- 
Writ” W. 200 sheets of ““Photo-Writ” W 
(on the right, above) take up less than 
half the space of the same amount of 
regular photocopy paper (left). 

With office space costs at an all-time 


high, cutting down on the area occupied 
by your filing cabinets can be a big 
money saver. “Photo-Writ” W can cut 
that space by more than 50%! 
“Photo-Writ” W also puts a smile on 
the face of the mail-room boss — be- 
cause its lightness saves a pretty penny 
in postage. And photocopies on “‘Photo- 


Writ” W are durable —its 100% rag 
stock will take years of punishment. 
Sound like the kind of savings you 
could use in your office? If so, now’s 
the time to get complete data on “Photo- 
Writ” W. You can get full information 
about this and other Du Pont photo- 
copy papers by sending us the coupon. 


Other Du Pont Photographic Products also serve industry 


PIPELINE WELDS are checked by this self- 
propelled x-ray machine. Inspectors use 
Du Pont X-ray Film because it withstands 
extreme temperatures, rough handling. 


DU PONT 


Photographic Products 


REG. U.S. pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


NON-STOP TV SHOW is part of Du Pont 
research on phosphors used for tube faces. 
Du Pont produces top-quality phosphors 
for cathode-ray and TV picture tubes. 


PLANT MOVIES IN ROOM LIGHT are possible 
with high-speed Du Pont Type 931 16mm 
film. Here cameraman makes time and 
motion study without supplementary lights 
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Photo Products Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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CHOU EN-LAI, Red China’s Premier, arrives at Bandung 
Conference and promptly attacks the United States. 


asst) 


t’s Nasser, India’s Nehm 
Gandhi, plot strategy 


AT COSY CHAT (seated left to right), Eg 
Burma’s U Nu, and Nehru’s daughter, Indi 


Afro-Asians Will Speak fe 


Delegates to the Afro-Asian Confer- 
ence at Bandung (pictures) left Indo- 
nesia this week convinced they had 
helped shape the destiny of their half 
of the world—without the aid of a 
single European or American. And no 
Westerner can deny that the delegates 
have some justification for this feeling. 

The immediate effect of Bandung 
was to reduce tension over Formosa. 
Out of the conference came the switch 
in Red China’s line that has opened 
a way for a peaceful solution in For- 
mosa Strait—something the other Asian 
countries, anti-Communist as well as 
neutralist, have been hoping for. 

On Peking’s part the switch is un- 
doubtedly a tactical move meant to 
smooth the way for further expansion 
in Southeast Asia. Even so, the other 
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nations feel that Bandung has given 
them some leverage over Red China's 
policy and more influence than they 
had before on Washington’s Asia 
policy. 

As for Bandung’s long-range impli- 
cations, the discussions and final reso- 
lutions make several things clear: 

e The strongest over-all force in 
Asia and Africa today is the demand 
for national independence and_ eco- 
nomic equality with the West. The 
countries of Asia and Africa, whatever 
their disagreements over other matters, 
will unite to oppose any form of colo- 
nialism. 

e Even so Asia splits into three 
groups—the Communists, democratic 
neutrals, and democratic anti-Commu- 
nists. The fight at Bandung was largely 


between the ( 


nunists and the ant 


Communists. Neutrals played a small 
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NEHRU, set to run the show, lays down the law to his alter ego, 
Krishna Menon. But his plans misfire when .. . 














« 


LITTLE NATIONS balk at Nehru’s high-handedness. Liberia’s ROMULO of the Philippines defends the U.S., tells delegates 
Dukaly announces little nations want to talk up. not to fall for “Communist colonialism.” 


hemselves 


all things, Asians are united in want- 
ing peace. Chou, as the Russians have 
done so many times, scored by sud- 
denly assuming a peaceful role after 
he had blown up the Formosa crisis 
to dangerous proportions for months. 

He clinched it when he offered to 
negotiate Formosa directly with the 
U. S. (page 131). 

Chou gave India’s Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru a shellacking at Ban- 
dung after Nehru underestimated Com- 
munist China’s ability to maneuver. 
The Communist leader undermined 
Nehru’s previously acknowledged lead- 
ership when he made it plain that 
Peking neither wants nor needs India 
<a the neutralists as the exclusive 

= e =e East and West.” 

ough Red China chalked up big 
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CHOU EN-LAI apparently reverses his earlier attitude, and steals the show by volunteer 
ing to try to negotiate the Formosa crisis directly with the United States. 
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Birch Weldwoed Movable Partitions i in the offices of 
Admira! Rad orp., Chicago, lll. Designed 


by Har¢ Richard st Harte ann-Sonders Co 


only Weldwood partitions 
give you real wood paneling 
plus low-cost movability 


Do you change your office layouts 
frequently, yet would like to panel 
walls in beautiful natural wood? 
Here’s your answer! 

Weldwood Movable Partitions com- 
bine all the unique qualities of warm 
wood walls with low-cost flexibility 
of arrangement. 

Switch offices overnight. Exclusive 
metal key construction locks panels 
rigidly together yet allows rearrange- 
ment in a matter of hours. 

You save up to 50% in installation 
costs because Weldwood Movable 
Partitions are simple and have few 
parts. Your own maintenance crew 
can install or rearrange, or complete 
installation service can be provided. 
Cuts noise. Weldwood partitions, 
made with new incombustible Weld- 
rok® core, absorb sound four times as 
effectively as metal partitions and 
make a sound barrier twice as effec- 
tive as a 2 x 4 stud partition with 
metal lath and plaster on both sides. 
Send coupon for more details or call 
any of the 73 U. S. Plywood or U.S.- 
Mengel Plywoods showrooms in 
principal cities. 


Weldwood t&& 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 
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gains, Chou didn’t have the conference 
all his own way. He had to stand by 
as delegate after delegate lambasted 
the Communists. Both Nehru and 
Washington had underestimated the 
power of Asian anti-Communism. But 
as the meeting got under way, the 
anti-Communists not only attacked 
Communst aims but defended basic 
U.S. aims in Asia. Their outspoken 
statements were evidence that there is 
a real basis in Asia for the econemic 
aid program Pres. Eisenhower has sent 
Congress. 

This anti-Communist groundswell 
contributed to Chou’s about-face on 
Formosa. 

e Nehru’s Role—While Chou was win- 
ning delegates by his peace campaign, 
Nehru’s prestige at the conference 
slipped. The Indian Prime Minister 
came prepared to temper Communist 
attack on the West. When those at- 
tacks didn’t come, and the anti-Com- 
munists instead turned loose a barrage 
against the Communist bloc, Nehru 
was caught off balance. His speech 
against Western military alliances was 
more bitter than anything Chou had 
to say. Nehru’s weakness at the con- 
ference was dramatized when Chou 
sprung his surprise offer to negotiate 
directly with the U.S. on Formosa. 

This does not mean that Nehru’s 
leadership in Asia is ended. There 
is still no one who can match the 
Indian leader’s appeal to the masses of 
Asia and Africa. 

Nehru’s attitude toward the confer- 
ence was never enthusiastic. The idea 
for it originated in Communist China 
as early as 1949, then turned up in 
Indonesia last year as a proposal of 
Prime Minister Ali Sastroamidjojo. Ali, 
an ambitious Javanese politican who 
plays footsie with Indonesia’s Com- 
munists, figured that some of the 
glamor of the conference would rub 
off on him. He badly needs it to win 
the country’s first general elections 
scheduled for this fall. 

Nehru first tried to scotch the whole 
conclave, then tried to get a change of 
venue to New Delhi where he could 
keep a grip on it. Even after Nehru 
gave in, he didn’t expect the turnout 
that finally showed up. Neither did 
the other sponsoring powers—Indo- 
nesia, Burma, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 

Almost every independent nation in 
Asia and Africa was there—29 delega- 
tions representing 1.4-billion people. 
Delegations from the various countries 
came for different reasons: The Com- 
munists to push their “peace” cam- 
paign, the neutralists to try to create 
a third bloc of Asians and Africans, the 
Arabs to push their campaign against 
Israel, the Africans to protest South 


Africa’s racism, and the Japanese just 
to keep their hand in on Asian affairs. 
¢ Overlapping 


Forces—Disagreement 


























arose from the fact that the three 
overlapping forces at work in Asia cop, 
verged on Bandung inti-colonialism 
totalitarianism, an ism. , 

The fight against European Political 
influence in Asia \ won a decade 


ago when most of A 


1 became fy 
But today the fight % 


5 ON in the ego. 


nomic sphere where Asians are attempt 
ing to remake the nomies. 
Most Asians w like to do this 


along democratic 
But they see 
forward in China 
system, and remé 
Asian country that ever succeeded jg 
industrializing was Japan under its tp 
talitarian prewar regime. 
Communist Chin 
the West, 1S also 
the call of a col 
colored people don 
by the white mai 
talk of race at Ba 
Asian and Africa 
charge it up to 
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trialization going 
der a totalitarian 
that the onh 


ippeal, as against 
the basis of race- 
people to other 
ited for 300 years 
[If there was less 
ing than in other 
neetings, you can 
lomatic restraint- 


and to the forthright defense of the 
U.S. by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, 
(D-N.Y.), a prominent American 
Negro leader, who gave the lie to Com. 
munist propaganda at “press confer 
ences” during the meeting. 


The U.S. was vi Inerable at Bandung 
on our history of racial segregation and 
our present aid the colonial powers 
(for example, France in North Africa), 
¢ Real Target—In the weeks to come 
events are likely to show that Chous 
real target at Bandung was SEADO 
(Southeast Asian Defense Organi 
tion), the organization set up to halt 
further Chinese Communist penetm 
tion. But at Bandung, Chou scored 
gains in. spite of SEADO. 

e A still secret treaty was made be 
tween the Indo-China state of Laos and 
Peking’s side-kick, Communist North 
Vietnam. It may give Lao Communists 
a toehold in its government and make 
the little country a springboard for 
attack against neighboring anti-Com- 
munist Thailand and Burma. 

e A treaty with Indonesia on the 
status of its 3-million Chinese residents 

gives Peking the right to claim those 
who pledge’ allegiance to the Chinese 


Communists. 
These could set the stage for further 


Communist subversion ia Southeast 
Asia. 
At the conference, Chou opposed 


mentioning the U.N., since Peking 1s 
not a U.N. member. But when tt 
came to economic aid, the Communists 
went along with a resolution placing 
the emphasis on U.N. economic assist 
ance. That serves Chou’s purposes by 
undercutting Asian support for expand 


ing SEADO to include nonmulitary 
Asian 


projects, the creation of “an me 
Marshall Plan,” or expanding V.» 
Point 4. 
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EREEZING THE “SKIP” OUT OF BALL POINT PENS 


Rall-point pens skip when the ballbearing isn’t round enough, 
or is corroded by ink. Winsted Bearing Corporation heat- 
treats balls, then freezes them in a Harris cabinet below -100°F. 
for hardness . . . holds roundness tolerances below .000005”’, 
inacareful inspection which would be impossible without air 
conditioning for temperature and humidity control. Both air 
conditioning and freezing units use “‘Freon’’* refrigerants. 


. 


COOLING OIL FOR PRECISION BORING 


Even the mighty bulldozer requires parts of precise tolerance, 
and heat caused by high-speed boring can cause expansion 
troubles. In its Evansville, Indiana, plant, Bucyrus-Erie Com- 
pany chills oil in a ‘‘FMstrode”’ coolant cooler charged with 
Du Pont “Freon.” The cooled oil— pumped through the head- 
stock and spindle bearings—controls heat from the drilling, 
allows tolerances as low as .0005’’. 


“Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark for its fluorinated 
hydrocarbon refrigerants. 
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MERCURY FROZEN SOLID FOR CAST PATTERNS 


Casting complex hollow jet-engine turbine blades and large 
structural air frame castings is accurate and quick with the 
““Kolcast’’ process at Kolcast Industries Inc., subsidiary of 
Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland. Mercury is poured into 
steel dies and frozen to a pattern of the part to be made. These 
patterns are dipped into a ceramic slurry at sub-zero tempera- 
tures to form the mold, the mercury then being melted out. 
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a production problem, save time, cut costs or improve prod- 
uct quality. You’ll find thought-provoking information and 
suggestions in Du Pont’s booklet: “How Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Benefit Industry.” Mail this coupon today 
for your free copy. 

You’ll also receive information on Du Pont’s “‘Freon” safe 
refrigerants. These products are nonflammable, nonexplosive 
and virtually nontoxic, and are used in the vast majority of 
refrigerating units in service today. Put modern refrigeration 
—with “‘Freon’”’ refrigerants—to work for you. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 11500 
Nemours Bldg., Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me the booklet “How Air Conditioning and 


Refrigeration Benefit Industry.” 

NAME, POSITION. 
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more 
than 
just |} 


a suit... 
it’s 

your own 
Tropical 
Paradise! 


exclusive 

Even on the hottest day in town you'll 

feel you're on a cool Caribbean isle . ... in 
your “Tropical Paradise” suit! Dacron, 
worsted, mohair, cotton, or cord... each 
handsome lightweight suit gives you more 
wear with less care, keeps you comfortable 
and correct all summer long. From 

U $33 to $55 at fine stores displaying 

| { the Sign of the Silver Shears. 


For the store in your community, or your free copy 
of “How To Buy A Suit—The Inside Story’’, write: 


GRAMERCY PARK CLOTHES — Dept. B-2 
28 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 10 


Experience Proves 
KLIXON Protectors Prevent 


Motor Burnouts 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI: Mr, F, R. Jackson, 
Jackson Electric Motor Service, is quick to 
Praise Klixon Protectors. He writes: 

“Our motor repair experience has shown 
that Klixon Inherent Overheat Protectors are 
important in detecting faulty driven equip- 
ment and when Klixon Protectors are us 
they provide Positive protection against 
burnouts.” 

The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 
such equipment as refri 
erators, oil burners, wash. 
ing machines, etc., they 
keep motors working by 
preventing burnouts. If 
you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and 
minimized repairs and re- 
placements, it will pay you 
well to ask for equipment 
with KLIXON Protectors. 

Write for the new free in- 
formative booklet “The story 
of the Spencer disc.” 


— METALS & en 7. 
KLIxoN 2604 Forest Street - 


Attleboro, Mass. 
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Autos, Oil for Argentina 


Kaiser setting up shop, with heavy profits in sight 
and perhaps with Ridgway in command. California Stang 


ard agrees to explore. 


There are big doings in Buenos Aires. 
Henry J. Kaiser's auto manufacturing 
project is getting off to a fast—and ap- 
parently profitable—start. Anny Chief 
of Staff Gen. Matthew Ridgway has 
been calling on Pres. Peron. And Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California has become 
the first U.S. oil company to agree to 
explore for Argentine oil. 

That’s a whale of a lot of impressive 
business news in a nation racked by 
political crisis and struggling with des- 
perate economic problems. 

The oil deal had been expected 
(BW—Apr.2’55,p114); for more than a 
vear U.S. companies have been dick- 
ering with Peron, who is highly dissatis- 
fied by the turtle pace of government 
oil development. Now Standard of 
California has broken the ice, and 
other companies—like Jersey Standard 
and Royal Dutch Shell—may follow. 
Details of the contract won’t be out 
for a while, but California Standard’s 
investment is estimated to be $13-mil- 
lion, with a 50-50 share of the profits 
with the Argentines. 
¢ General Undecided—The possibility 
of Ridgway’s. becoming Latin Amer- 
ica’s most illustrious auto executive 
was not expected. He arrived in Bue- 
nos Aires with Edgar Kaiser last week, 
and soon the air was full of reports 
that he had agreed to become head 
of Kaiser’s Argentine enterprise. The 
report was promptly labeled prema- 
ture.” But it is no secret that the Kais- 
ers have been angling to get Ridgway 
when he retires in August. So far, 
Ridgway is undecided. 

Ridgway or no, Kaiser’s Argentine 
venture is already under way, with off- 
ces in Buenos Aires and facilities build- 
ing near Cordoba. 
¢ Financing—The Argentine govern- 
ment’s Industrias Aeronauticas y Me- 
canicas del Estado (IAME for short) 
signed a contract with the Kaiser- 
Willys group of companies to set up 
Industrias Kaiser Argentina (IKA). Ac- 
cording to the prospectus for the re- 
cent IKA stock issue—heavily oversub- 
scribed—paid-in capital will be 360-mil- 
lion pesos (about $25-million). Of that, 
115-million pesos comes from Kaiser 
in machinery, 80-million from IAME, 
165-million from stock sales. Thus 
Kaiser’s share is 31%, about $8-million 
in peso equivalent. 

IKA’s plan is to be producing by next 
March, starting with Jeeps. Half the 
components will be made in Toledo, 
the rest in Argentina; by 1957, the 


partners hope t duce a 100% & 
gentine vehicle. Jeep station y 
trucks, and passenger cars are to Come 
later. First vear production jis Supposed 
to be 11,000 units, moving to 40.0qp 
and capacity—by 1959. 

Kaiser 1S prepa! ig Cquipment fy 
shipment to Argentina, most of it sup 
plus stuff like es and jigs for the 
defunct Henry J ersonnel is already 
on the spot. 

Starting in 1958, Kaiser’s agreement 
allows it to convert into dollars ay 
IKA dividends up to 8% of its $8ma 
lion par value of stock. In 1965 the 
take-home is to rise to abou 
10%. 
¢A Killing—Right off the bat, [kA 
seems virtuall\ iranteed a quick kil 
ing, perhaps much as 80-million 
pesos. That kind of profit is possible 
when vou reckon with Peronist cop 
trol over the economy and excha 
rates, and the government’s manigil 
tion of the starved auto mall i 
Argentina. 

Here is how 
will work: 

Kaiser’s deal includes permission 
sell in Argentina—for dollars—1,00) 
sedans, to be made in the U.S. from 
stored parts of Kaiser Manhattan, 
discontinued last year. The contract 
calls for 1,031 cars (31 for company 
use) at just $2-million, FOB 
New York. No doubt, there’s a good 
profit for Kaiser there. 

The New York unit cost in 14pes 
dollars (used in the Kaiser-Argentine 
deal) is about 000 pesos, with an 
other 10,000 o for shipping charges 
That would be a landed cost in Arger 
tina of perhaps 40,000 pesos. 

Guesses in the auto trade in Buenos 

Aires are that the list price there for 
each sedan will be close to 120,00 
pesos (a 1955 Chev rolet, imported 
through “irregul channels, brought 
550,000 in ies irv). That's a proht of 
80,000 pesos a ear for IKA, 80-million 
on the lot. So Kaiser, as a 31% owner 
of IKA, should make money on the 
Argentine end as well. 
Whether automaking in Argent 
will be as profitable as that remains © 
be seen. The economy is badly strained: 
prices keep rising productivity and 
employment are falling. And Peron has 
torn the nation with his attack on the 
Catholic Church; his dictatorship 1, # 
anvthing, tighter than ever. How Ar 
gentina—and its business—will fare ™ 
the next few years is inyone’s guess. 


1¢ Observers guess if 
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If you could really see this window! 


Even srom a picture you can glimpse some of the 
gracious beauty that storm windows like this can 
add to your home’s appearance. But only seeing an 
actual window can tell you the full story. 

Then you will appreciate all the wonderful, 
welcome, work-free conveniences built into Alumi- 
num Storm Windows by Eagle-Picher. For example, 
you'll notice how quickly seasonal change-overs 
can be made from inside your home . . . and how 


easily ventilation can be regulated at any season. 
In Eagle-Picher’s precision engineering, you'll ad- 
mire the draft-free weathertight construction, the 
rugged durability, the practical modern design. 

Best yet, in Eagle-Picher’s two complete lines, 
the “Eagle” brand and the “Orange” brand, you 
will find aluminum combination storm windows, 
doors, porch enclosures and jalousies beautifully 
styled for every home. 
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Aluminum storm windows are among hundreds of Eagle-Picher 
products for homes and broadly diversified basic and growth industries. 


Divisions and principal products... INSULATION DivisiON, aluminum combination 
storm windows and doors, mineral wool insulations, diatomaceous earth products— 
OHIO RUBBER COMPANY DIVISION, molded and extruded rubber products—PIGMENT DIVISION, 
lead and zinc pigments and oxides—MINING & SMELTING DIVISION, Zinc, lead, germa- 
nium, cadmium—FABRICON PRODUCTS DIVISION, automotive products, plastics, waxed 
paper and cellophane food wrappers. We welcome opportunities to share our 
research, production and application experience. Just drop us a line. 


EAGLE 
EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company « General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


TEFLON ® tetrafluoroethylene 
resin is especially suited for use 
under severe service conditions. 
No chemicals normally found in 
industry attack it. ‘“Teflon’’ can 
be used where service temperatures 
reach 500° F. Outstanding dielec- 
tric properties make ‘“Teflon”’ ideal 
for electronic applications. These 
needle valve burets of ‘‘Teflon”’ 
permit fine measurements. 


ever bushing 9 
lifies assembly, 





) nylon resin is a versa- 
tile Du Pont engineering materi 
for mechanical applications. Parts 
made of it are strong, resilient, 
and lightweight. Often they require 
no lubrication. ‘‘Zytel’’ can be 
economically mass-produced by in- 
jection molding. Here are several 
types of self-retaining, non-con- 
ductive grommets molded of 
“*Zytel.”’ 





ALATHON® polyethylene resin 
has good chemical resistance and 
excellent dielectric properties 
“‘Alathon’”’ is tough and flexible 
over a wide range of temperatures. 
Freedom from odor, taste, and 
toxicity makes it an ideal pack- 
aging material. Shown is a flexible 
pouring spout of ‘‘Alathon’’ that 
fits on paint cans for easier pouring. 
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SO TEFLON® is self-lubricating — 
bly| reduces unit cost 


Unique properties of “TEFLON” 
offer important advantages 
in product design 


Two factors made it necessary to develop a clutch lever 
assembly bushing needing nolubrication on the 1955 Mercury. 
Because this bushing is located near the exhaust pipe, heat 
might have thinned out the lubricant. In addition, all pos- 
sible locations for the grease fitting were so difficult to reach 
that lubrication would have been almost impossible. 
Lincoln-Mercury set out to develop such a bushing. One 
of the materials they tested was a wrap-around bushing of 
Du Pont “Teflon” tetrafluoroethylene resin (see cut). This 
.014”-thick bushing was run through a grueling 300,000- 
cycle test—subjected to dust and water along the way. 


Better performance a’ less cost. Test results were im- 
pressive. They showed tnat the bushing of “Teflon” with- 
stands wear far better than the bronze bearing originally 
considered for the clutch lever assembly. ““Teflon” is im- 
pervious to chemical attack, won’t absorb moisture and 
is heat-resistant to 500° F. Its low coefficient of friction 
(comparable to ice against ice) and self-lubricating proper- 
ties make oiling unnecessary. With this new bushing, 
Lincoln-Mercury reduces unit cost by eliminating the grease 
fitting and several assembly steps. 


Have you investigated the unique properties of Du Pont 
“Teflon” tetrafluoroethylene resin and the other members 
of the Du Pont family of engineering materials—“Zytel”’ 
nylon resin, “Alathon” polyethylene resin and “Lucite” 
acrylic resin? The applications shown here are typical prod- 
uct improvements—possible when design and service require- 
ments are evaluated in terms of the properties of these 
versatile engineering materials. For further information on 
their properties and uses, clip the coupon below or write to 
E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Dept., 
Room 334-1, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
This new 0.014”-thick self-lubricating bushing of Room 334-1, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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Proving Oil Imports Pay 


Creole makes a case for Venezuela . . . Report from 
Bananaland . . . World’s Wheels . . . World’s taxes . . 


Japanese trademarks stolen . . . Czechs in Canada. 


Venezuela could become a billion- 
dollar market for the U.S. That’s the 
pitch that Creole Petroleum Corp. 
hopes will defeat restrictive oil im- 
port amendments to the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Creole is the 
huge Venezuelan operating subsidiary 
of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). 

Last week, the fate of an amend- 
ment imposing a 10% quota on oil 
imports hinged on the vote of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee (page 132). En- 
ter Creole, anxious to protect its half 
billion-dollar stake in Venezuela and its 
highly profitable sales to the U.S. In 
the past, it has been all too easy for 
protectionists to demonstrate import 
injurv, much harder for freer traders to 
prove export advantage. So, last weck, 
Creole released a report to advertise 
the U.S. businessman’s export stake in 
Venezuela. 

During 1954, Venezuela bought 
$900-million worth of U.S. goods and 
services—$525-million in merchandise, 
$375-million of banking, insurance, 
transport, and the like. The unique 
feature of the report, prepared by a 
New York statistical firm, is the attempt 
to pinpoint sales by city and company 
in the U.S. All told, 60% of the trade, 
1,350 companies, 750 towns and cities 
are identified as having a stake in 
Venezuela. 

But, Creole warned darkly, enact- 
ment of oil import curbs directed 
against Venezuela could foul this busi- 
ness relationship, cause Venezuela to 
denounce its trade agreement with the 
U.S., create political troubles. Creole 
doesn’t say it, but it obviously fears that 
Venezuela would be an uncomfortable 
place to live if the U.S. lowers the 
boom on oil. 


The annual meeting of the United 
Fruit Co. last week mirrored the haz- 
ards, man-made and natural, of oper- 
ating an agricultural empire in the trop- 
ics. If it isn’t fungus, it’s floods; if it 
isn’t Communism, it’s the Justice Dept. 

Unifruitco’s 1954 earnings dropped 
to $31.5-million from $44.6-million in 
the previous vear; first-quarter sales this 
vear are 10% below the same period 
last vear. But Pres. Kenneth Redmond 
told stockholders that 1955 will catch 
up fast, and banana shipments will per- 
haps exceed 1954’s—barring more trou- 
ble. 


142 


Plantations in Honduras were hit b: 
two disastrous floods and a 10-week 
gencral strike. The political upset in 
Guatemala, though favorable for United 
Fruit, disrupted shipments. Every- 
where are the incursions of banana 
disease and parasites. If that weren't 
enough, Unifruitco was served with an 
antitrust suit last July, alleging restraint 
of trade in the banana business (BW— 
Jul.17°54,p118). 

Redmond reports that a possible set- 
tlement is being discussed with the anti- 
trusters. Damage to plantations is be- 
ing repaired fast, and there’s some head- 
way in the battle of the blight. 

But now—from Panama—come rumb- 
lings that some government officials 
are considering asking Unifruitco to 
increase its tax payments from 30% 
of its net Panamanian income to 50%. 
If Panama raises the cry, you can be 
sure ‘all Central America will join in. 
The more things change... . 
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If you sell spark plugs and springs— 
or if you are just an auto buff--note the 
1955 World Motor Census, out this 
week. The total: 87,035,434 countable 
cars, trucks, and buses on the earth’s 
highways. 

The census is an annual effort of The 
American Automobile, a publication of 


McGraw-Hill Internationa] Corp. T 
Auto’s editors have kept the tally fai 
fully for 34 years; it’s the onk com le 
source of information on world vehick 
trends in the preceding year until . 
British bring out nsus in the follo 

ing autumn. 
During 1954 tld vehicle popuk 
tion gained 5.1 n units, or 6% 
If you exclude the U.S. and Canad 
(both showed production declines hs 
year), the world recorded a 124% oain 
from 23.3-million vehicles at the en 
of 1953 to 26-million on Jan. |. Jos 
Nearly all other vehicle manufacture, 
had increases; Britain produced L-mi 
the first time: Ital 


lion vehicles f 
passed the 200,000 mark; and in Weg 
Germany, production moved from 4% 
797 to 680,331 1954. 

Continuing sharp competition is The 
Auto’s 1955 forecast. Exports of th 
big vehicle manufacturing countries a 
widely distributed; in most areas th 
British, Germans, and Americans wi 
have to battle it out. Last year, Wes 
Germany passed the U.S. as the secon 
largest exporter of cars after Britaip 
If you add trucks and buses, howeve; 
the U.S. held onto second place. 

Another trend, savs The Auto, is that 
the average age of the world’s operating 
fleet is decreasing. For three yer 
the percentage of total production a 
sorbed bv replacement has risen t 
50%. That means that the overall a 
pansion of the world’s vehicle popule 
tion is proceeding more slowly. | 
means, too, that better service facil 
ties and more spare parts must k 
stocked everywhere 

The census doesn’t claim complete 
accuracv. While The Auto can report 
that there are 119 cars, 11 trucks, I 
buses, 12 motorcycles, and six tractor 
on the Caribbean isle of Montserrat, tt 
has to make educated guesses for the 
Iron Curtain countries and a few oth 
ers. If vou add certain uncounted mil 
tarv vehicles, motorscooters, roadbuild 
etc., there are probabh 


ing machiner\ 
vehicles on the roads 


over 100-million 


A valuable tool for the businessmap, 
economist, and government official 5 
being shaped at Harvard Law School 
Bv late summer, the first of a sen6 
of tax studies of 30 nations will bk 
published by the law school’s Intems- 
tional Program in, Taxation. 

Brazil will be first off the press, fo 
lowed ‘bv Colombia and Mexico. Swit 
zerland, West Germany, and Bata 
will come along soon after, and If 
other country reports are in the work 
The priority of the nations was estab 
lished bv the 60 sponsoring U.S. : 
porations, which were asked which 
countries interested them the most 

Each report (150-200 pages) will de 
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ion’s tax structure, its tax 
cooky policies, and types of 
ered organization. ‘There will be 
yp ee De of taxes with rules, meth- 
od a computation, and collection prac- 
a There’s a lot of misinformation 
wo about taxation, and the Harvard 
= Je believe the studies will not only 
FE esctal to businessmen, but will pro- 
vide foreign governments with com- 
sarative legal and economic knowledge 
helpful in their fiscal planning. 


Now the Japanese are complaining 
bout trademark piracy. Some 75 cases 
involving counterfeit Japanese labels 
and trademarks have turned up in 
India, Pakistan, Indonesia, elsewhere 
in Asia. Japanese businessmen (who 
haven't always been above this sort of 
thing themselves) sav the imitations are 
hurting trade. 

Japan will raise the matter at the 
forthcoming 15th Congress of the In- 
temational Chamber of Commerce, 
dated for Tokyo, May 15-21. Over 
1500 businessman-delegates are ex- 

ted from throughout the Free 
World, and they'll spend a good bit 
of their time discussing the problems 
of Far East commerce and economic 
development. 


The Canadian International Trade 
Fair, opening May 30 in Toronto, will 
bea good spot to check the competitors’ 
waes-and that includes Communist 
competitors as well. The Czechs, of all 
people, have stepped up as the largest 
overseas exhibitor at the fair. 

Canadian businessmen have reserved 
the largest space—97,515 sq. ft. Then 
come the Czechs with 22,500 sq. ft., 
West Germany with 20,740, Britain 
with 16,280, and the U.S. with 8,414 
iq. ft. The fair runs heavily to machine 
tools (with 40,000 sq. ft. allotted), air- 
craft equipment, office equipment, and 
the like. There will be a strong West 
Geman slant: Minister of Economics 


- Ludwig Erhard is coming on from Bonn 


to open the show, a gesture of strength- 
ening German-Canadian trade ties. 

The Czechs, good trading partners 
of Canada before the war, come laden 
with an airplane, Skoda cars, tractors, 
motorcycles, jewelry, gas ranges, choco- 
lite, stuffed animals. The idea is to 
cam some dollars (Czech sales in Can- 

last year were $1.8-million) and, 
00 doubt, make some propaganda hay 
for industry in the most industrialized 
of the Peoples’ Democracies. 

The Russians originally asked for 
‘pace, then canceled, the Poles have a 
small glass display. That leaves Czech- 
oslovakia to carry the Communist trade 
ball in Canada, 
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‘Mole) @ fe" 
precision-engineered 
STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS 
can work for you 


SS 


ve. Hered. what you get with Stram -Steel Buildings. 


e Permanent all-steel construction with high quality 
galvanized sheets. 


e Stran-Steel NAILABLE framing members. 
e Fast, easy erection at low cost per sq. ft. 
e Ease of insulation and adaptability to your specifications. 


e Sliding and walk-in doors, sash, louvers, and other 
accessories available with building. 


The Stran-Steel Dealer in your vicinity can give you immediate service. 
Call him or write us for his address. 





Long-Span 50’ or 60’ Long-Span 50’ or 60’ Multiple 


Stran-Steel Division 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION -~.<.- 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan + A Unit of 


NATIONAL STEEL vilig CORPORATION se 





Why Margins Have Been Hiked Agg;,. 
The Bull Market Has Changed... 


... From pretty much an .-- Into a much more 
investment market... speculative affair 


Standard & Poor's Weekly Indexes (1935-39=100) 
(monthly averages) 


trolled by the 
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Write.on your letterhead for free samples.... 


F.0.S. INDUSTRIAL TAPE DIVISION 
THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY, NEW HAVEN 3, CONNECTICUT 
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Bulls Are Hard to Scare 


It takes more than a boost in mar- industrial and rail averages to new bil 
gin requirements really to scare off the market highs 
herds of dabblers in Big Board stocks On Wedne 
these days. some signs that the margin boost mig 

Late last week, the Federal Reserve be having some effect. Many pnce 
Board tacked an extra 10% on its mat- went down sharply during the day, be 
gin requirement, boosting it to 70%. the bulls were still undismayed. The 
And through Tuesday of this week it said the drop was merely a spate of 
was evident that the move was acting profit-taking _ that normally —follor 
as a shot in the arm to trading, not as_ gains as sharp as those of ro 
the deterrent that the Federal Reserve weeks. 
planned. ¢ In Support—The bullish traders a 

Right at the start, early last Monday, investors base their optimism lage 
the year’s second 10% margin boost on two assumptions: 
did bring a flurry of selling orders that e That business generally is heads 
sent many issues tumbling. But be- for a magnificent first half, perhaps ® 
fore the day was over the buyers were _ best ever. me A 
back in the saddle, and the 1949-1955 ¢ That the Administration, 
bull market was galloping happily a national election only 18 months . 
again. will make it a point to keep gene 

On Tuesday, the recovery became business at high levels until then. 
still stronger. Buy orders, both numer- The first assumption finds = 
ous and strong, sent the Dow-Jones backing. At midweek, the Commerc: 
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CORRUGATED FORMS ARE TOUGH. Hold all these men, the steel reinforcing, and six inches of concrete without buckling. Test 
loads up to 1000 Ib. per square foot. 


a 


NO STORAGE PROBLEM. Corrugated forms are set up and stapled 
together at the site. Plywood jig holds ribs while cover is 


anchored in place. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST CRACKED FLOORS. Corrugated forms permit 
laying slab-on-fill floors above soil. Heaving or settling earth 
won't crack concrete. 


Building costs slashed. Concrete is poured 
on forms of CORRUGATED board 


It takes a strong man to lift a cubic 
foot of concrete. But these new pour- 
ing forms made of corrugated board 
can stand up under nearly six times 
the weight. Yet they're less expensive 
and easier to install chan any other kind. 

Instead of storing and handling 
cumbersome metal pans, builders can 
‘imply staple these pre-cut corrugated 


forms together at the site and mount ; 


them in place. Besides saving time 
anc money, they eliminate the storage 
problem and effect a sizeable gain in 
man-hour productivity. 

gated forms are being used 


today in practically all kinds of con- 
crete construction: slab on fill, slab 
on fill-joist, and second story slab on 
joist. Additional time can be saved by 
installing conduit and lath in advance 
—before the concrete is poured—and 
by leaving the forms in place instead 
of removing them. 

This latest step forward in the build- 
ing industry is dramatic proof of the 
strength and economy of corrugated 


board. When you need new shipping 
containers for your products, heavy 
or light, sturdy or fragile, think first 
of corrugated. Your nearby boxmaker 
is listed in the classified directory under 
‘‘Boxes—cortugated.”” 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated; 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, these machines have led the field 
in efficiency and dependability. Samuel 
M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J. 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED ad} 


LANGSTON 
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PROFIT MANAGEMENT 


AND CONTROL 


Thoroughly analyzes and explains profi 


control to help management produce more 
application of 


profits through practical 

profitgraphs and the breakeven point. Nev 

oach coordinates capitalgraphs 

raphs, tying them in to the funda 

il balance sheet and profit and los 

1ent. Gives 

points with special emphasis on thei 

management decisions in such area 

anning. measuring profit 

te nit selling prices, et sy 

Gardner, 285 pp., 88 

charts and tables, 
$6.00 
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MAKING 
YOUR SALES 
MEETING 
SELL 


Covers every step of running large an¢ 
smifll meetings—tfrom deciding what mus 
be accomplished to how to prepare ¢ 
grams write and deliver 
visual and demonstration materials, 

Stresses importance of ideas—where to ge 
them, and how to use 
meetings. By E. J. Hegarty, Director o 
Sales Training, Elec. Appliance 
Westinghouse, 300 pp., 31 ie. $4.00 
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THE SUPER MARKET 


A Revolution in Distribution 


Clearly defines the reasons for success in 


the Super Market field. Records the dra 
matic?impact the Super Market idea hac 
on the whole science of distribution, wha 
it is like today, and where it is going. Ful 
of practical information, it 


ational techniques, financial structure 


and know-how of great use to the operator 
appeal to Super 


and all who must direct 
Market interests. By M. 
Editor, Super Market 
Merchandising. 335 
pp., 69 illus., $6.00 


M. Zimmerman 
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THE 
BUDGETARY 
PROCESS IN 
THE UNITED 

STATES ° 


This Committee for Economic Develop- 


ment Research Study points up the critica 
importance of Federal budgeting in na 
tional political and economic 
velops specific suggestions for 
the processes’ by which 
reaches expenditure decisions 
the whole problem and applies economic 
principles to the budgetary 
A. Smithies, Prof. of Eco., 
pp., $6.50 
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SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


Dept. reported that the U.S. economy 
is operating at levels not far from the 
records set in the spring of 1953. Later 
estimates indicate that gross national 
product is probably at a record annual 
rate above $375-million (page 25). This 
volume, plus the death of the excess 
profits tax, may mean that the quarter 
just ended was one of the most profit- 
able in history. That’s indicated by 
the dramatic gains revealed in the 
January-March operating reports now 
flooding in (page 30). And it’s gen- 
erally agreed that the second quarter 
will produce more of the same. 

¢ Second Half—It’s a moot point 
whether the second half of this year, 
and the pre-election months of 1956, 
will maintain the pace. The bulls 
characteristically say yes, and advance 
the second assumption above to prove 
it. 

They say, in effect, that the strong 
showing is due largely to the sensa- 
tional performances in three major sec- 
tors; automobile making, home build- 
ing, and capital spending. And busi- 
ness generally is safe as long as these 
three remain strong. All three of them 


Shooting at Open 


Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.) is 
readying an investigation of the Fed- 
cral Reserve Board’s Open Market 
Committee. 

The House Banking Committee this 
week approved a resolution that would 
permit Patman to investigate. The 
resolution now goes to the House Rules 
Committee, then to the House, but 
their approval is considered mere rou- 
tine. Patman plans to assemble a staff 
between now and the end of Congress, 
and hold hearings after Congress quits 
late in the summer. 
¢ Critic—Patman has never been satis- 
fied with previous Congressional in- 
quiries into Federal Reserve Board poli- 
cies on money and credit. And he has 
criticized especially the so-called “full 
accord” between the Fed and the Treas- 
ury in 1951, which relieved the Fed of 
almost mandatory support of Treasury 
financing. 

The particular object of Patman’s 
attention now is the Open Market 
Committee’s activity affecting interest 
rates on government bonds. He says 
the committee’s operations have _per- 
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New York banks, but such speculation 
in the bond market j 
harmful to the people, and it shoul 
be stopped 

Patman points out that some out 
standing bonds dropped to as lowa 
89¢ on the dollar in the spring 
1953, when the Treasury upped t 
rate on a n long-term offering t 
34%. “Of course,” said Patman, “th 
big bankers bought up these bonds a 
then they went ‘back to 100 and th 
sold these bonds the bonds a 
going down he people in ti 
know . . . will buy these bonds att 
right time and when the bonds go 1 
they will sell them.” 
e Credit—Patn ilso charged 
availability of credit depends to a gr 
degree on the policy of the Open M 
ket Committec ‘At present,” 9 
Patman, “there is some concem th 
the Federal Open Market Committe 
may be permitting credit to tighte 
and interest rates to go up.” 

Patman argues that Congress ek 
gated to the Federal Reserve Board 4 
its constitutional power over monetar 
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Patman said in a House speech this 
week that Congress should fix govern- ures, has neve! 
ment bonds at par and not let them go _ investigation, 
below par. “The price of government _ it. 
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lowed by the Federal Reserve Board,” 
charged Patman. “It is very profitable 
to the larger banks, particularly the 
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Through 


Commercial Credit 


you can increase 


Cash Working Capital 
~-- °25,000 or millions 


...in 3 to 5 days 


EXPE RIENCE has proved that ComMERCIAL CREDIT is 
usually able to provide considerably more cash than is available 
from other sources. Important also is the fact that CoMMERCIAL 
Crepit provides funds continuousiy (if needed) without 


negotiations for renewals. 


Our method is quick, with funds usually available within 3 to 5 
days, no matter where the user is located in the U.S. It is simple, 
functions automatically without interfering with ownership or 
management. It is reasonable in cost, as there are no preliminary 
expenses, no long-term fixed commitments, and our one charge 


is a tax deductible expense. 


Knowledge of our method may make it possible for you to take 
advantage of business opportunities that might otherwise be 
missed. For additional facts, write or phone the nearest 
CommercIAL Crepit Corporation office below. Just say, “I’d 
like more information about the plan described in Business 


Week.” 


Baltimore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. 
Chicago 6—222 W. Adams St. 

Los Angeles 14—722 S. Spring St. 
New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 


San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CrEDIT COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $175,000,000 








Wall St. Talks . 


. .. about greenhorns jn 
the market . warning on 
the atom age... the Sag in 


aircrafts . . . bank loan rate 


Ihe heavy influx of greenhoms inte 
the stock market WOTTVing sop 
smart Streeters. Historically, the ty 
have rushed to their holdin 
whenever anything has frightened them 
The possibility leave the pric 
structure more ible than usy 


A word of warning for the cape 
buyers of Atomic Age stocks com 
from H. P. Liversidge, chairman of 
Philadelphia Electric Co. He says that 
“considerable time will elapse before 
atomic power Cal safely and ec 
nomically made itegral part of our 
future expansion this goal . . . ma 
take close to 10 at 


Market letter gleanings: “The ge 
eral market has been developing co 
ditions that prepare it for a full inter 
mediate decline, whether such a decline 


is a week off or several weeks away,’ 
(A. M. Kidder & ( ““Althougl 
some ... technical factors at work sug 
gest caution, an nistic attitude for 


the longer range seems justified.” 
(Shearson, Hamill & Co 


“The . . . trend in aviation securities 
during the past year has often made 
me wonder whether . you people 
perhaps know something about ou 
business which we don’t know.” Wit! 
that gentle crack, North American 
Aviation’s Pres. J. L. Atwood last week 
opened a talk before the New York 
Societv of Security Analysts. Plenti 


of traders would have made it a lot 
stronger, after being touted onto the 
aircrafts earlier this year bv strident 


Among their gnefs 
recently, now shows 
year; Boeing, up 20 
carlicr, is off 5%; Grumman, up 20% 
is off 7%; United Aircraft, up 20 
is off 7%; North American, up 22%, 1 


] 


~ below its 1954 close. 


Street clamor 
Douglas, up 5% 
15% loss for the 


C 


Streeters in the know are skeptical 
of reports (BW \pl 23’55,p66) that 
the New York prime bank-loan mate 

ised bv early sum 


now 3%, wont | 
mer at least, despite the hike in the 
The wise men 


Fed’s rediscount rate 
argue that banks are downgrading man\ 
customers as credit risks, so their bor 
rowing costs will quickly rise. Some 

; » 2%, rate 
customers, who got the prime 94 = 
while bank loans were dropping, ¥" 
now find they do not qualify as mone 
gets tighter. 
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Only IBM makes a complete line 
of electric typewriters 


Here is the IBM EXECUTIVE Electric. Only this EXECUTIVE produces 
letters that look as if they were printed. They make striking “first 
impressions” . .. they build prestige . . . they open doors. * IBM 
makes 32 models including this EXECUTIVE and the STANDARD shown 
above ... in many type faces and 7 handsome colors. * For more 
information or a demonstration, call your nearest IBM office or write 
International Business Machines, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22,N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 















TYPEWRITERS ...oUTSELL ALL OTHER 





Dear Mr. A: 


It's wonderful! My new 

IBM Electric is the easiest- 
to-use typewriter I've ever 
set finger to. It's as 
different from my old manual 
as a '55 convertible from a 
Stanley steamer. The IBM 
people tell me that an hour's 
work on an IBM takes less 
energy than 3 minutes’ work 
on an ordinary machine-- 

and I believe it! Also, if 
you'll pardon the boast, 

your letters never Looked 

so good! So, from the bottom 
of my heart--thanks for 


IBM "power typing": 


3OSS AGREE! 


Dear Miss L: 


My "perfect secretary" is 
right again--especially about 
IBM Electrics. And "power 
typing" has virtues you've 
never even suspected. Since 
you've had your IBM Electric, 
you've been able to do a 

lot more work than you ever 
did before--more easily and 
in a lot less time. Figure 
that for the whole company, 
and you can imagine the gain 
in efficiency--and the savings. 
We're shifting over 100% to 
IBM Electric Typewriters 

just as fast as we can! 


ih) 
4 
Sel 


ELECTRICS COMBINED! 


© 1955, International Business Machines Cor 

















chooses... 


New O'Sullivan material 
used on IBM machines 
has a beautiful, virtually 


indestructible finish 


Particularly alert to any development 
which would help preserve the attractive 
appearance of their machines in field 
service, International Business Machines 
was among the first of many manufac- 
turers to appreciate the unique potentiali- 
ties of Sullvyne-Clad Metal Laminate. 
Sullvyne-Clad is a vinyl plastic sheeting 
bonded to metal—steel, aluminum or 
magnesium. It is completely flexible in ap- 
plication . . . can be bent, stamped, deep- 
drawn, punched or crimped. No special 
dies or drawing compounds are necessary 
and, since Sullvyne-Clad is pre-finished, 
there are substantial production line sav- 
ings. For IBM, the sound absorption 
qualities of Sullvyne-Clad eliminated the 


THE IBM TYPE 407 ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
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need for additional soundproofing . 

Sullvyne-Clad slashes maintenance cost. 
The protective coating is many times 
thicker than any conventional finish, has 
unequaled abrasion resistance, withstands 
corrosives and the effects of heat, light 
and weather. 

The sales appeal of the rich decorative 
cover of Sullvyne-Clad Metal Laminate 
on a product is an important market ad- 
vantage. Finishes far superior to ordinary 
paints, lacquers or enamels can be ob- 
tained in a practically limitless variety of 
embossings, patterns and colors. 

Wherever a metal product requires a 
decorative finish, wherever the imperma- 
nence of its present finish is causing 









Actual photograph of Sullvyne-Clad 
sheets in Blonde Mahogany and Buffa 
Grain, Ginger. 


Sullvyne-Clad 
WuCcicolim Melanilitelis 





Patents Pending 


maintenance expense or customer dis- 
satisfaction, Sullvyne-Clad Metal Lamr 
nate suggests itself as a highly improved 
basic material. Find out today how Sull- 
vyne-Clad can facilitate your production 
and add to the salability of your product 


METAL LAMINATE DIVISION 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP. 


WINCHESTER, VA. 


Makers of America’s No. I Heel 
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SERVICE 


Are you taking your family on a camping trip this summer? Like a 
growing number of Americans, you may find it surprisingly simple these 
days—and the ideal way to enjoy nature and relax the nerves. 


You'll have to go about camping right to be glad you did it. Do it 
wrong, and you'll go back to your box spring and stall shower quick as a 
flash. 


There’s a strong tendency for the tenderfoot to do it wrong. He thinks 
of going camping as going primitive; he declares a private war on nature by 
trying to live as rough a life as possible. 


No one who joins this one-blanket, canned-bean, I-can-take-it school 
camps out for long. The wise and seasoned camper has more respect for 
both nature and himself. To him, Rule 1 is to be as comfortable as possible— 
well-sheltered, clothed, and fed. 


It’s far easier to do all three these days than it used to be. Great strides 
in design and structure have made equipment lighter, more compact, easier 
and safer to use. Here are just a few examples: 


¢ Tents now come in all sizes and shapes, designed to meet particular 
camping needs. One of the best is the umbrella tent, preferably the poleless 
type. It requires little skill or practice to erect, is sturdy, provides greater 
floor area. You can get tents with sewn-in floors and mosquito netting. 


¢ Cooking is now about as simple as at home. Butane or propane gas stoves 
have replaced the highly dangerous gasoline types. They require no priming, 
eliminate the chance of explosion and fire. Extra fuel tanks can be carried 
and replaced easily. 
The same applies to lanterns. One butane cylinder will operate a 
lantern for 17 hours; two tanks will operate a stove for 24 hours. Prices are 
competitive with other types of lighting and cooking equipment. 


¢ Sleeping facilities are almost limitless. There is a great variety of cots, 
air mattresses, sleeping bags. Most common is the sleeping bag-air mattress 
combination. Blankets alone have some advantages—if you take enough of 
them. But the main objection is clumsiness; one bed-roll takes about as 
much space in an already well-packed car as four sleeping bags. 


The best equipment in the world won’t keep you from having a miser- 
able time unless you plan your trip well. Failure to do this is probably the 
biggest mistake the beginner makes—for example, he finds that his sleeping 
bag is for arctic use, so he swelters through a summer night. 


Find out everything you can about the area in which you plan to camp. 
If you will be far from shopping facilities, take preserved, canned, and 
dehydrated foods. Make sure to select the varieties most easily prepared 
and enjoyed. 

When traveling, keep a picnic basket with lunch things handy so you 
don’t have to unpack all your gear to eat. (A good way to carry fresh eggs, 
which you can pick up at farms, is in a covered tin bucket with the eggs 
separated by sand, sawdust, or torn newspapers.) 


Never camp without a shovel. You’ll need it to trench around the tent, 
to dig a hollow for a campfire, to fight fire if that should prove necessary, 
to bury your tin cans and trash, to dig a trench for toilet facilities—and to 
dig your car out if it gets stuck in sand or dirt. 









~ PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK A hatchet is also vital for such jobs as cutting firewood to size and 
driving tent stakes. Also, you’ll find a good-sized, sharp hunting knife handy. 
And carry a handful of nails of assorted sizes. You can drive them into 
trees to provide hooks for pots, pans, towels, and clothes. 
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Carry a first-aid kit, of course. A snake-bite kit is advisable, although 
the chances of snake bite are small. It isn’t necessary to carry firearms to 
protect yourself and family from animals—they will do everything they can 
to avoid you. 







Finally, learn about camping by doing some reading. One of many 
good sources is the Camping Handbook, by Edmund H. Burke (Faweett; 
75¢), which you can get at your newsstand. With guidance from such 
books—plus a share of common sense—you can make camping a lot of fun. 













Auto thefts and juvenile joy-riding are soaring. The FBI reports that 
| the value of property stolen in this manner is greater than that of all other 
crimes combined. 






Your own carelessness and neglect may make you a car-theft victim. 

Thus you may feel that locking the ignition switch and taking the key is 

enough. But a simple tinfoil candy wrapper can “jump” or short-circuit 

ignition switches. And even if your car itself isn’t stolen, there’s a good 

! chance that personal property left in it will be. So make sure your windows 
are closed and the doors locked. 











Most auto thefts and looting occur in crowded parking areas, and near 
theaters and sports arenas. But your car can be robbed or stolen any time, 
any place. Locking it up every time you park can do a lot to discourage 
would-be thieves. 








Keep a record of your engine and serial numbers, as well as numbers 
on your tires, and the like. It makes identification easier if your car should 
be stripped. 










Two unusual books in widely different fields, just published and at your 
bookstores, are well worth looking into: 


¢ The Silent Continent, by William H. Kearns, Jr. and Beverley Britton 
(Harper; $3.50), is a collection of true stories about the Antarctic continent 
and the men who explored it. Included are some of the harrowing experi- 
ences of Author Kearns, who was on the 1946-47 Byrd-Navy expedition. 


¢ How to Watch Birds, by Roger Barton (McGraw-Hill; $3.50), is a guide 
for both the beginner and the advanced bird-watcher. Contains much 
specific information, is arranged for quick references. 

















Note for golfers: Tommy Armour has made what is said to be the first 
instructional series of home movies on golf. An 8mm, six-reel silent edition 
sells for around $30; a 16mm, six-reel silent series for about $50; and a three- 
reel, 16mm sound version for about $80. You can also buy reels separately. 
Available at camera and department stores, and at pro shops. 
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If you don’t want to spend the money to paint the outside of your house 
this year, try having it washed. It may look good as new—without taking 


PAGE 152 enough paint off to do harm. 
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World's largest scrap metal baler relies on 
U.S. Matchless Packings for steady operation 


* Sey 


This behemoth* crushes an automobile into a bale measuring 2’ x 2’ x 5’ 
—all in just two minutes! Its cylinders smack their immense rams against 
an automobile with a compression of 1,018 tons. To control the tremen- 
dous hydraulic pressures safely, United States Rubber Company’s Match- 
less® Packings were selected. Each of these packings must handle a mile 
of tight, fast-moving travel in every working day. Each “U.S.” packing 
must not only hold together, but maintain a tight, inner-outer seal—other- 
wise this immense machine could not move an inch. 

This is just one demonstration of the dependability of all U.S. Packings and how “U.S.” 
technicians are ready to solve the most difficult and unique problems. U.S. Packings and 
engineering service are obtainable direct from any of our 27 District Sales Offices or write 
address below. 


*Made by Harris Fdry. & Machine Co., Cordele, Ga., for Chicago Auto Wrecking Corp. 


“U.S.” Research perfects it...“U.S.” Production builds it...U.S. Industry depends on it 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


* Belting » Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products « Oil Field Specialties ¢ Plastic Pipe and Fittings « Grinding Wheels « Packings « Tapes 


and Rubber and Plastic Products * Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives « Roll Coverings « Mats and Maing 





INDUSTRIES 


Federal and state agents knock This non-taxpaying operation was in a Pit 
IN THE WOODS. eral and state agents knoc IN TOWN. 1is_non-taxpayin ox ns bea 


over thousands of illegal stills delphia apartment 
like this every year—most often in the South. in industrial plants and suburban home 
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Itis possible to make an alcoholic beverage—drinkable, 


sh just barely—for less than $1 a gallon. By not 
«+9 the $10.50 federal tax on this gallon, nor various 
local taxes, you end up with an extremely 


j 


oduct. Customers in dark and secret places 


‘(ett buy it eagerly. Men in the trade often have to 
a from the law (right), but the trade flourishes. It 
‘in fact, a multimillion-dollar industry. 


a. 


DONSHINING: 


Pee Crack? 


ee 


A Big Business in the Shadows 


This is the story of a multimillion- 
dollar industry that, in some respects, 
resembles a businessman’s dream of 

In this industry, you pay no 
“ines. You write off your capital costs 
Wha matter of weeks. Your operating 
tuns from 40% to 80% of your 
ice. Yet your sales price is so 
t your customers pay it with 
ern g delight. 
is is not Utopia. It is the bootleg 
uor industry. 
low—As these pictures show, 
btlegging is not without its hazards. 
™ some parts of the country, vigilant 
"GW enforcement plus various economic 
factors keep the industry's output to a 
trickle. But in many other areas, the 
business of making and selling moon- 
shine is actually a pillar of the local 
economy. 

Operating as it does by the moon’s 
ghostly light, this industry is hard to 
transfer cleanly to paper in terms of 
gillons and dollars. It is a huge, vague 
shape in the darkness. Licensed Bever- 
age Industries, Inc., spokesman of the 
legal liquor business, estimates that 
moonshine is now being produced and 
wid in the U.S. at a rate of some 70- 
Million gal. a year. This would repre- 
st roughly one-third of all domestic 

spirits consumed in the coun- 

ty. Federal and many state and local 

lw enforcement officials doubt that 

bootlegging is that big. But other esti- 
a named figures even bigger 
y sion Program—The legal liquor 
industry is content to stick with its. 70- 
noe guess, which it calls conserva- 
res ee it pokes around in the 
onlight and comes up with bigger, 
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more fantastic figures. The biggest and 
most fantastic relate to the bootlegging 
industry’s estimated rate of growth. 

Late last year, for instance, Vice- 
Pres. R. E. Joyce of National Distillers 
Products Corp. predicted that 96-mil- 
lion gal. of moonshine would be pro- 
duced in 1958 if current trends con- 
tinue. This output, Joyce added, would 
come from some 57,000 stills and re- 
quire the services of roughly 250,000 
workers. 

Joyce’s figures were based largely on 
a study of illegal stills seized. Federal 
agents raided 6,801 stills in fiscal 1944 
and 11,266 in fiscal 1954. Putting this 
alongside other pieces of information, 
LBI deduces the moonshine industry 
is expanding rapidly. 

Internal Revenue Commissioner ‘I’. 
Coleman Andrews doubts that this rea- 
soning is sound. “I think, on the con- 
trary,” he says, “that what we are sce- 
ing is the result of a more effective 
seizure operation.” But LBI maintains 
that an increase in the seized represents 
a corresponding increase in the seizable. 
¢ The Trade—Despite this unresolved 
and probably unresolvable argument 
about the moonshine industry's size, 
there is no argument at all about its 
existence. It is patently there. It turns 
out a product whose effects, while often 
bizarre and sometimes devastating, are 
attractive to a multitude of customers. 
It sells the product. It makes moncy. 

Here is how. 


1. All Income, No Tax 


The moonshine industry has a very 
simple formula for success. It is this: 
Do not pay taxes—with particular refer- 


ence to the federal excise tax of $10.50 
per 100-proof gallon. 

The nonpayment of taxes is, in fact, 

the industry’s single support. If it paid 
its taxes—or, conversely, if there were 
no taxes to pay—it would be in direct 
competition with the legal liquor in- 
dustry. The multimillion-dollar business 
now built on tax evasion would fold 
overnight, for it does not have the skills 
or experience or financial power with 
which to fight fairly with big law-abid- 
ing liquor manufacturers. 
e Advantage—But there are taxes to 
pay, and bootleggers don’t. The advan- 
tage this gives them is a big one. Even 
if their product were manufactured 
with as much expensive care as legiti- 
mate whiskey and rum and gin, which 
it almost never is, its ultimate cost 
would still be at least $10.50 less per 
proof gallon. Nonpayment of state and 
local taxes yields still more savings. 

The result is a selling price that at- 
tracts customers in droves. Moonshine 
liquor sells variously for 50¢ to $+ a 
fifth. The price spread is not a reflec- 
tion of great differences in quality 
(most moonshine costs 20¢ to +0¢ a 
fifth to make), but largely of peculiari- 
ties in various regional markets. By con- 
trast, the legal liquor industry’s cheaper 
whiskies start at about $3.50—roughly 
half the price being a passing-on of 
taxes. 
¢ Process—Nor is the bootlegger’s self- 
declared freedom from taxes his only 
advantage. Look at his capital and raw 
materials costs, for instance. 

There are two basic steps in making 
drinkable alcohol. First you allow a 
sugar to ferment, then you distill the 
alcohol off. True whiskey starts with a 
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this folder on 


INVINCIBLE 


recovery 
systems 


can save you time and money 


On submerged are welding installations, 
Invincibles recover all unfused flux from 
the work, remove powder and fused parti- 
cles, and return slag-free, dust-free flux to 


the welder in a continuous flow. 


Thousands of Invincibles are saving costly 
man-hours and reducing expensive welding 
rejects. Write today for your Free folder. 


vacuum cleaner mfg. co. 
DOVER, OHIO 





GOT A 
LITTLE 
LOADED... 


Materials handling 
equipment carrying 
much too much? Then 
you're losing money. 
Fight materials handling obsolescence in your 
plant. See hundreds of new developments in 
equipment, machines, supplies and services 
- exhibited by the industry's pacesetting 
manufacturers. Write for free tickets: 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc. 
341 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


6tn National 
Materials Handling 
> SoTod-tiileta 
International Amphitheatre 
May 16-20, 1955 








help wanted 


every business man needs help—and 
needs it badly—at some time or other. 
If you have a business service that 
will help America’s business execu- 


tives — the readers of BUSINESS 
WEEK — then tell them through the 
Business Services. 

Just write Classified Division, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W 42nd St., NY 36 
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. . . @ gasoline can, some 
copper tube, and an old 
automobile radiator . . .” 


MOONSHINING starts on p. 154 


grain such as rye, which is cooked with 
malt until the grain starches turn to 
fermentable sugars. The moonshiner 
can seldom afford to buy, store, and 
cook grain; for the operation is too 
cumbersome, and his interest is in stay- 
ing hidden. Besides, grain represents an 
extra expense. So the average moon- 
shiner starts with plain sugar, perhaps 
adding corn meal or some other ground 
grain product. By a rough rule of 
thumb, he can get a gallon of 190- 
proof alcohol out of each 10 Ib. of 
sugar. 

The equipment he invests in de- 
pends on how big he intends his busi- 
ness to be. The moonshine industry is 
made up of a few big operators and a 
host of small ones. Stills seized by the 
law have been valued as high as $50,000 
and occasionally more, and have had 
daily capacities measured in thousands 
of gallons. Most, however, are consid- 
crably smaller. It’s possible to make an 
admirable still for little more than the 
price of an empty gasoline can, a few 
feet of copper tube, and an old auto- 
mobile radiator. 

To put this plant to work, you dis- 
solve the sugar in water, add yeast to it, 
and let it ferment. Then you heat the 
mixture in the gas can. The alcohol 
evaporates, passes out of the can and 
along the copper tube to the auto radi- 
ator. You cool the radiator by immers- 
ing it in water. A disconnected bathtub 
is especially suitable for this purpose. 

Inside the radiator, the alcohol vapor 
condenses. Another short length of 
copper tube carries the liquid out of 
the radiator and into a jug. The bever- 
age in the jug is moonshine liquor. 
¢ Brand—It is as colorless as water, ex- 
cept perhaps for a faint brown tint 
picked up in the radiator. If a boot- 
legger wants to disguise it as legal liq- 
uor, he has his choice of humerous 
methods. He can color it with prune 
juice. He can flavor it with rum ex- 
tract, or mash and soak juniper berries 
in it to make it taste faintly like gin. 
For a flavor vaguely suggestive of whis- 
kev, he can mix each gallon with a pint 
or a fifth of the real thing. Or he can 
develop his own flavoring concoction. 
A moonshiner in Harlem, N. Y., re- 
portedly got excellent results by soak- 
ing wholewheat bread and chewing 
tobacco in his liquor for a few days. 

Most bootleggers, however, make no 
attempt at such disguise. For there is 
a step at the end of the whiskey-making 
process that has no substitute: age. 
True whiskey’s years in charred oak bar- 


rels are what give 
amber color and llow flavor : 
moonshiners can afford age for the 
,c' 
product. It takes storage space ay 
time. It vastly increases the PF 
discovery, and it puts the payoff ye, 
away from the initial iny estment, Gy 
is not usually aged, but its feud 
extremely hard to imitate successfulh 
¢ Tone—The risk discovery hey 
influences every piece of Manageme 
thinking in the moonshine industy 
Just as it prohibits age, it has shape 
every other phase of the business foe 
still to market. Its moody presen 
hovers behind the industry’s yer 
ganization. ; ; 


the characterig: 


ll. Management Methods 


The home of the moonshine indus 
is the South. Liquor was made her 
provide entertainment for the first pio 
neers who settled the hills of Kentudy 
and Virginia. Today, the bulk of i 
moonshining—some estimates say oye 
80%-—is carried on in the southeasten 
corner of the country. 

The vast majority of modem mom 
shiners in the South, as elsewhere. x 
much like their pioncering forebex 
Each works alone or with a few friend 
He owns perhaps $25 to $250 worth 
equipment, which is housed in a bam 
or a cellar, or a lonesome piece of wood 
land. His production is irregular, kk 
may make 10 50 gallons of liquor z 
a time, then close down his plant unti 
the output is sold. If he lives ina cit 
he may house operation in an apart 
ment or the back room of a store. 

During the Prohibition era, big-tim 
racketeers mo in on the business i 
large numbers. Many dropped out @ 
the picture when Prohibition ended 
but there are still big moonshine synd 
cates in operation. Some of these a 
merely sprawling organizations of smi 
still operators, each financed by th 
syndicate. Others have really big mam 
facturing plants. One plant, in Ab 
bama, was housed in three caves deq 
underground. Its entrance was a tune 
over half a mile long. It consisted & 
14 stills, each of 1,000-gal. cok 
capacity. 

There 1S 


work in most 


vidence of syndicates 2 
f the southeastern state 
A detective on the payroll of a big ke 
liquor company says that most of th 
moonshine sold in New York, New |e 
sey, and eastern Pennsylvania is handle 
by several large outfits. In most othe 
parts of the country, small-time opes 
tors apparently do most of the busines 
e Craftsmen—Not all moonshine * 
made with an eye solely on huge prot 
Some moonshiners, especially m 

South, conduct their secret busines 
with the tender but misdirected ite 
tion of spreading joy among mankine 
These are the people who make sue 
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Overy heayh 


regular, He 
of liquor a 
$ plant unti 
yes in a city, 
in an apart 
store. 

era, big-time 
- business i 
pped out a 
tion ended 


cts as true com whiskey, than 
connoisseurs Say there is no finer 
drink to be had. Most of it is made for 
consumption by family and friends; if 
is sold, it is on a very small scale. 
oonshiners feel their activity 


rodu 
Dich 


any 
These m 


chould be classed under pursuit of hap- 
piness; it is am ima 


yxable right. . 
mt oo moonshiners are in the 


lienable and non- 


minority. Not long ago, federal agents 
amested two men who had been run- 
ning a still in Georgia. An agent asked 
one of the men, in a conversational 
whether he drank and enjoyed 
his product. The man was horrified. 
“Me?” he said. “That stuff is rotgut! 

‘This is a fairly widespread feeling 
among bootleggers. Aside from un- 
pleasant properties in the liquor itself, 
the conditions under which it is made 
ae often less than sanitary. It is quite 
common for a moonshiner to season his 
mash with a dead hog or chicken, on 
the theory that it speeds fermentation. 
But this doesn’t lessen demand for 
the product. You don’t have to guar- 
antee purity, or mellowness, or even 
non-toxicity to sell moonshine. The 
only thing standing between you and 
vour customers is the law. 


way, 


ill. Marketing Angles 
Generally speaking, people buy 


moonshine for any of three reasons: 
(l) They can’t afford or don’t choose 
to pay the price of legal liquor; 
(2) their supply of legal liquor is cut 
of, as in dry states and counties or 
after legal hours of sale; (3) they pre- 
fer moonshine’s taste or effects to 
those of legal liquor. 

There is also a fourth condition un- 
det which a drinker might buy moon- 
shine: when he doesn’t know it’s 
moonshine. Some bartenders are in the 
habit of buying moonshine by the gal- 
ln, then transferring it to empty bot- 
tles of big-name legal liquor. As cus- 
tomers grow intoxicated during the 
course of an evening, the bartenders 
witch them from legal liquor to moon- 
shine. 

Some bootleggers, too, handling es- 
pecially good or well-disguised moon- 
shine, put it up in big-name bottles— 
sometimes with counterfeit tax stamps. 
They sell it to cab drivers and hotel 
bellhops, or they peddle it in office 
buildings at such festive times as the 
Christmas and New Year’s Eve season. 
Usually a plausible story explains the 
surreptitious method of sale. ““Smuggled 
off a boat” is the standard tale designed 
0 go with moonshine in imported 
Scotch whisky bottles. 

* Distribution—But only a very small 
amount of illegal liquor is sold that 
Way. Most goes to customers in full 
Possession of the facts. 

ibution systems vary. Small- 
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time moonshiners are likely to sell their 
product themselves, usually by the gal- 
lon, and usually to customers whom 
they have known for a long time. 
Slightly bigger operators may peddle 
their wares to bars that they know are 
willing to break the law—gill joints, 
blind tigers, establishments that oper- 
ate in dry counties or dry hours. 

For moonshiners wishing to work on 
a bigger scale, there are full-time dis- 
tributors. The distributor buys liquor 
from the maker, raises the price to al- 
low for his own profit, and sells it 
either to bars or direct to drinkers. In 
most big cities, it is hard to buy moon- 
shine direct from the maker; you have 
to go to a bootleg distributor or a 
moonshine bar. 

This distribution network is strung 
with safety devices that provide for es- 
cape from the law. In North Carolina, 
for instance, cars bringing moonshine 
down from the hills usually travel in 
twos or threes. Only one car carries 
liquor. The others act as scouts, decoys, 
and blockers. 

The favorite car of North Carolina 
moonshiners is a 1940 Ford, often with 
a Cadillac motor for power and heavy- 
duty truck springs to carry the load. 
Law officers report that chases through 
the hills can reach 120 mph. 
¢ Competition—The law is not the 
only implacable enemy of the moon- 
shine industry. Another, equally de- 
termined, is the legal liquor business. 
Bootlegging cuts into the legal indus- 
try’s market. It hurts the legal industry 
in other ways, too—especially when 
moonshine is bottled under big-name 
labels, and the drinkers wake up in the 
morning with weird maladies. Most 
big liquor companies have detectives 
who work to prevent such troubles as 
this. 

The legal industry has always main- 
tained, however, that there is only one 
sure way to squash bootlegging. That 
is to lower taxes. If the federal excise 
tax were dropped to $6 per proof gal- 
lon, the industry says, legal liquor could 
be priced low enough to attract custom- 
ers from the moonshine market. It 
would attract enough, the theory is, so 
that the government’s take would stay 
just as big as it is with the $10.50 tax. 

The government does not go along 
with this reasoning. It does not feel 
that the higher tax is scaring customers 
away in appreciable numbers. Officials 
point out that federal liquor revenues 
have risen quite steadily since 1935— 
during a period when the excise tax 
also rose steadily from a $2 start. Rev- 
enues in fiscal 1935 were $150-million; 
in fiscal 1954, $1.6-billion. 

Rising prosperity and _ increasing 
population are the reasons most ob- 
servers give for the climb. They expect 
these trends to continue. They also 
expect liquor bootlegging to continue. 
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CROMPTON 
{ RICHMOND 
COMPANY 


Figure 
it Out 
for 
Yourself 


If you run an efficient business 
with a $5,000,000 volume, this is 
what Crompton Factoring will 
save you: a credit man; a receiv- 
ables bookkeeper; at least two bill- 
ing and entry clerks; at least two 
stenographers; cost of credit agen- 
cies and credit insurance (in which 
you always share a part of the 
risk); a conservative .5% credit loss; 
and the interest you pay for “out- 
side” money. That saving is just 
about what Crompton Factoring 
will cost you. And here’s the plus: 
you are turning about $400,000 of 
monthly receivables into daily cash 
— as fast as you ship. It may more 
than double your capital turnover, 
while we assume all credit risks on 


a “without recourse” basis. 


The Human Factor 
CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 
1071 Avenue of the Americas 

New York 18, New York 








This is a picture of a growing, tremendously flexible economy. 
The picture is based on a monumental study by the Twentieth 
Century Fund —a 1,000-page book titled America’s Needs and 
Resources. 

Below is the economy's trail as it has wound upward through wars 
and booms and depressions since 1850. At right is the range of 
possibilities open to it in the years immediately ahead. 


Listen to the story this picture has to tell. 


Many thoughtful businessmen in the past 10 years have been 
puzzled and vaguely worried by the economy’s apparently blister- 
ing pace. Some have feared that it might soon reach a saturation 
point —a point at which there would be no further reason or 
capacity for growth, at which the economy would settle into stag- 
nation until population increase or some other force started things 
moving again. Others have wondered whether an economy driven 
too fast for too long can, in some way, burn itself out like a car. 
Still others have had half-formed doubts that this terrific pace 
could be real. 

But as the Fund sees it, the economy has hardly even worked 
up a sweat. In terms of what it is capable of doing, it has just been 
cruising. 

The probable rate of growth from here to 1960, in fact, will still 
fall considerably short of meeting minimum human and economic 


needs. 


























For a more detail- 
ed look at needs, 


turn the page. 


The Twentieth Century Fund foresees growth not only to 1960, but 
over the next 100 years. It bases much of its thinking on the outlook 
for technology. 


Technology, the Fund says, is the economhy’s primary resource. It 
develops new resources, new uses for older ones. Perhaps most im- 
portant, it continually increases productivity — per man, per acre, 
per the whole economic machine. And productivity, in the Fund’s 
words, is the key to welfare. 

As an example of what the Fund foresees, consider its idea of pro- 
ductivity in the year 2050. It’s quite probable, says the Fund, that a 
man in that year will be able to produce in seven hours what a man 
today produces in 40. 











































Special Report 


Continued from preceding page 


Tumse CHARTS show how actual output in various parts of the 
economy is likely to compare with needs in 1960. 


The difference between the 20th Century Fund’s conceptions of need and 
demand can be explained this way: A family living in a slum tenement 
needs better housing, but lacks the necessary money. That is a need. The 
family scrapes money together and begins seeking a new house. That is a 


demand. 


In making up its figures on needs, the Fund considered only those parts of 
the economy living or operating below what it considered a minimum stand- 
ard of adequacy. In housing, for instance, it considered only the cost of 
supplying adequate homes for families living in sub-standard homes. It 
purposely neglected the wants of families already at or above this minimum. 
These wants, of course, represent a potential demand reaching far above 
the “needs” line in each of these charts. 





Index 1950=100 
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=] 


1950 









Population will keep both 
needs and output rising, 


dex 1950=100 


Slowly catching up—but 
the gap is still huge. 





Leavi 


The U.S. economy is growing fat 
Some men have wondered someting 
whether it is growing too fast. Mam 
men have said many times that i 
growth is furious, fantastic, faster t 
anyone has a right to think possibt 
But if you judge by the charts ab 
and on the preceding page, this imp 


sion of huge acceleration is in som 
ways an illusion 

Actually, the charts suggest, & 
economy is not growing nearly so ia 
as it could. And its growth is still 
from the point where. all the county 
minimum human and economic nes 
are satisfied. 

Obviously, nothing in this concle 


sion guarantees continued growth. It iy weight, 
economic demand, not need, that prlll960, 


duces growth. But the conclusion dos 
answer the uné feeling that at " 
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Spending will run off from peak 1950. There'll still be 
g lot of substandard housing needing replacement. 


More youngsters will 
keep the gap wide. 
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There will still be just 
too many commuters. 


_ gett we are going, somehow, we'll reach 
p saturation point where everyone has 
= and a car and all the food he 

m eat, 

B ' Study-This analysis was made by 
the Twentieth Century Fund in a 
\148-page book published last week. 
The book, titled America’s Needs and 
Resources—a New Survey, is an update 

_B" 2 similar study published in 1947 

: 'BW-Apr.26°47,p55). It looks at the 

omy from all angles, in more de- 

| i than any such analysis yet produced 
a economists. It compares 
“ays economy with earlier ones as 

Et back as 1850, looks ahead as far 
B 2050. It concentrates most of its 

mn however, on the decade 1950- 


ion dos . 
sion | Biro is a mellow mixture of 
Olarly conservatism and outright 
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oom for the Economy 


boom talk. It takes pains to point out 
that the U.S. economy has been cruis- 
ing rather than speeding. Yet it finds 
cause for wonder even in the cruising. 
The 20th Century, it says, is “endow- 
ing its children, at least in the United 
States, with resources beyond the 
dreams of past generations. It is dis- 
tributing its benefits well enough to 
give an overwhelming majority of 
Americans at once the highest standard 
of living ever achieved by a great popu- 
lation and the promise that this stand- 
ard will continue to rise.” 

Yet despite this, there are still fami- 
lies living in slums; there are still roads 
where there should be highways and 
dirt tracks where there should be roads; 
there is still a vast need for more 
schools and hospitals, and for more 
and higher-paving jobs. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


More youngsters and oldsters will 
help actually widen the gap. 


to Grow 


In terms of dollars, the need is this 
big: If the economy matches its recent 
rate of growth over the next five years, 
annual output will climb from today’s 
$370-billion to some $414-billion in 
1960. According to the Twentieth 
Century Fund, this will fall $29-billion 
short of filling minimum needs. 


|. Calling for Growth 


In talking of needs, the Fund em- 
phasizes the word “minimum.” 

A need, as the Fund defines it, is 
essentially something important that 
is lacking—usually for want of money. 
When the money is supplied, the need 
is translated into a demand. A family 
living on a yearly income of $1,500, 
for instance, might need more and 
better food and clothing, better hous- 
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Frigidaire “Great Circle Cooling” 
ends wasteful half-way air conditioning 


It takes more than cooling power 
to give you full value for your air 
conditioning dollar. 

It takes proper air circulation, 
too. That’s why you get more com- 
fort for your money with a Master- 
matic Frigidaire Conditioner. 
“Great Circle Cooling” gets all 
the crisp, cool, filtered air up, out 
and around, into every square foot 
of area where it can circulate freely 
and scientifically. Wastes no cool- 
ing. Creates no annoying drafts or 
blasts of cold air. 

Saves you money, too 
Besides cooling larger areas more 
efficiently with full use of its cool- 
ing power, Frigidaire also saves 
money on operating costs. The care- 
ful balancing of the Multipath 





Air condition more space per dollar! 





cooling unit with the famous XD 
Meter-Miser Compressor squeezes 
every possible degree of cooling 
power from every dollar’s worth of 
electricity. Compressor warranted 
for 5 years. 

Four-way air distribution hood 
may save you money, too, since it 
often eliminates the need for special 
grilles and ducts 

Other features are the sturdy all 
steel construction, quiet operation 
and large, cleanable filter that blocks 
dust, dirt and pollen. Available in 
large range of capacities. 

See your Frigidaire Air Condi- 
tioning Dealer—his name is in the 
Yellow Pages of the phone book. Or 
write Frigidaire, Dept. 2359 Day- 
ton 1, O. In Canada, Toronto 13, Ont. 


Fr igidain C Conditioners 


Built and backed by General Motors 
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SPECIAL REPORT starts on pI 


ing. Pee ha ng enough money, 4 
can’t demand these things Th. 
simply needs . 

Ihe job of deciding exactly by 
much and what kind of food. clothing 
and housing the family needs is a thi 
one. The Fund admits that its 
are subject to argument, for they nets! 
sarily involve fair amount of 
jective judgment. The family jy 
might be quite satisfied with its pot 
based diet, for instance; but the Py 
for its own purposes, must decide m 
diet that the family should want-ge 
if it doesn’t. The difference betwer 
the family’s actual diet and the ones 
either wants in the eves of diet 
experts, should want, is the fam 
food need. 
¢ No Ceiling—This need, like all 
others considered by the Fund, 
no further than what might be calk 
a minimum adequate standard. Won 
ing out a dollar figure for the famih 
food need, the Fund calculates on 
the amount necessary to provide a de 
that would be good enough by sce 
tific dietary standards. Working of 
the food need for the whole popub 
tion, the Fund considers only tk 
amount of extra 
be needed t 
standard all families and individu 
eating below it 

This alone makes a big difference t 
the economy. It represents roomt 
Long after 1960, as the Fur 


grow. 
nomv can work wp 


sees it, the 


ward without xhausting minimu 
needs. 
And minimum needs are by ! 
means the whole story 
e The family that needs more an 


better food, once raised to the mu 
mum adequate tandard—sav in 196}- 
will very probably not be content | 
stop there. It will want things 1 
called for in the minimum diet-taste 
more luxurious, more expensive 100 
These desires 1 not be needs, in th 
Fund’s sense, for the family has reachet 
and passed the need level. But the 
will have the same effect on busine 
as needs: As the family gets mor 
money, which is likely to do as 
economy continues its century-lon 
climb to greater wealth, the desires ¥ 
be translated into demand. 

e Minimum needs will not be ® 
economy’s only room for growth fros 
here to 1960. In figuring out nee 
the Fund purposel; ignored all hum 
and economic units already operalit 
at or above the minimum adequat 
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reeds, in th STU BeEOR r = # a@ This boy doesn't like his school. You really can't blame 


has reachel him—it's overcrowded, has double sessions, no playground. It's just plain antiquated. Perhaps his 


But the parents can afford to move to a community with modern schools. Most families, however, will have 
on bee to stay. But others won't move in if the schools are poor. The 
Be b> neighborhood then begins to slide downhill. This affects your 
century-lone business, for no business is an island. Better schools make better 


© desires Wi communities, which benefit everyone. You can help lick this 
stubborn problem. Learn more about The Advertising Council 


! oon ond its Better Schools program. Write for the booklets, 
¢ need “The Advertising Council, ‘What it is... What it does’ and 
d all hum “How Do We Pay for Our Schools?" ...sseececceccecccceccencess . «+» Advertising Council 


Jy operatint 25 West 45th Street 
m_ adequit New York 36, N. Y. 

















Here’s another Tornado First in “modern 
cleaning methods.” 

For those users who require a large 
capacity cleaner—for wet or dry pickup— 
Tornado now supplies a Jumbo 
Conversion Kit. 

You save plenty on this new feature 
because the Cit mounts right on any 
standard 55 gallon drum you have, 
or can purchase locally. 

All you need buy is the Tornado 
removable motor unit,* cover plate, 
filter bag and support rod. A 4 wheel 
dolly is also available for portability. 

Net result—a 55 gallon wet or 
dry cleaner at less than the price 


of a regular standard type 
commercial cleaner. 


* Motor units in %, 1 or 1% 
H.P. can also be converted to 
(1) Shoulder type vacuum, 
(2) Air sweeper, (3) Portable 
electric blower, or (4) Insecti- 

cide sprayer. 


GREWVER tECTRIC MFG. CO 





















WRITE FOR TORNADO 


BULLETIN 694 


If you are already using a Standard 
Tornado Cleaner with a removable 
motor unit, it can also be used with the 
Jumbo Conversion Kit—all you need is 
the cover plate, filter bag and rod. 


5104 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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essential reas ; simply that there. 
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the economy, meet. Needs are se 
all, merely the ghosts of demand. 7 
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have considerably less economic Dome 
than full-blow money-backed dem 
Take housing, for instance Ty 
chart on page 160 shows that the ne 
gap will actually widen from noy + 
1960, in the Fund’s opinion. This 
because the Fund foresees huge 
mand for Idle-income _housins. 


which it does not include in the mz 
mum need estimate. This demand y 
soak up an immense amount of hop 


building capacity. The need for | 
income housing, gradually tuming ; 
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Population growth itself will ha 
another early call on the econom 
productive power. Some time this su 
mer the U.S. population will top If 
million; by 1960, it’s expected th 
the total will have reached 177-millie 
At least $20-billion of the project 
$50-billion increase in output betwen 
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clues: 


tart ge weekly—closes 12 days in advance. Rate— 

5.85 per line ($2.93 per line for position wanted ads), 
= 2? lines iliow 5 average words as line; count 
2 words for bor number. Address box number replies c/o 
Business Week to office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 
42nd St.. CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, 68 Post St 


=== Executive Employment Service === 


Executives: Relocate! Employers: find the right 
Ni ition’s largest agency offers confiden- 

vast to Coast Write giving age, 

and experience. Free pamphlet. Em- 

~ complete job description. Graeb- 

cutive Exchange—116 So. Michigan, 

3, Illinois 


Positions Wanted = 
, 5S years director 


of advertising, mer hand sing & publicity for 
basic build ng material Budgets to $1,000,000. 
Age 41. PW-6163, Business Wee 


service 


+i. tei, 





Seek sales-pr 


Energy for sale—full or part time, 15 yrs selling 
and promotional work. Harvard 36. Resume on 
request Northeast area, will travel Roberts, 
66 Canton Ave., Milton, M ass. 

Manager Executive 30 yeors experience selling 
export import chemicals allied products seek- 
ing connection reliable firm. Highly qualified 
travel abroad. Can organize supervise new ex- 
port department for manufacturer of any suit- 
able merchandise such as — equipment, 
etc. PW-6206, Business Wee 





Factory Management N.Y.U. B.S. in manage- 
ment June 1955. Age 28, married, will relocate. 
Experienced in factory & office activities & su- 
pervision. Resume on request. PW-6312, Busi- 
ness Week. 


Vice-Pres in charge of Industrial Relations of 
Michigan corporation interested in relocating 
in California, Lawyer—collective bargaining— 
training. $15000 per year minimum required. 
PW-6212, Business Week 





U. S. Navy Supply Corps purchasing specialists, 
age 27, completing service 1 June. Masters in 
International Bus. Admin. Accounting major 
Northwestern. Effective writer-public speaker. 
Desires creative sales or admin. opportunity in 
field where hard work offers rewarding future. 
Western USA Preferred. Resume upon request 
PW-6314, Business Week 60 Post St., San 
Francisco, Calif 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted" 

Established manufacturers representative located 

in Dayton, Ohio dealing with aircraft industry 

and military services desires additional line. 
A-6268, Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translations? All Languages, Catalogs, 
Manuals, Advertisements, Film Scripts, Sales 
Letters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 
business correspondence, typed on your own 
letterhead. Technical and industrial material a 
Specialty backed by years of experience. Write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter 
national Corporation, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, New York 


New Products—ililustrated monthly digest of 
patented products available for manufacture, 
$10 annually, billed on approval of first copy. 
Syndreco, Inc., Rm. 201, Box 2052, Austin, 
sexas, 








Registered Electronic Engi Cc Itant. Elec- 
tronic control systems, for business & industry, 
New York City. SS-6310, Business Week. 





Get the publicity you want with on-spot coverage 
in New York. We act as your contact with key 
magazine, syndicate, radio-tv, newspaper edi- 
tors. Single assignment or continuing service. 
Top exper ience, references. Write Jack Galub, 
616 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


eantiiniibahioned Patent Attorney 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 45BW5, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C 


For Sale 
For Sale: Surplus Walworth Limitorque Motor 


Control Valve, 4” thru 18”, Details furnished 
on request. Write, wire or phone Purchasing 
Agent, Texas City Refining, Inc., P. O. Box 1271, 
Texas City, Texas. PH. 5-4451. 


PITAL TO INVEST 


Stock issues, Chattel mortgage, Loans—Increase 
rking capital: Expansion financed. Sy Field, 
143 yg N. Y., 36, N. ¥. WI 77-7395. 
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in a general way, how the economy’s 
continual effort slowly turns needs into 
demand, then supplies the demand; 
and in doing so turns more needs into 
demand. 

The economy still has a lot of room 
to work Even in 1960, the Fund 
estimates, about one-fourth of all U.S. 
consumer units (families and _ indi- 
viduals) will still take home less than 
$2,000 a year after taxes. No one has 
yet tried to guess the year in which 
that group’s size will become negligible. 


The Wherewithal 


This needed and demanded growth 
will take resources—in huge amounts. 
Are they there? The Fund thinks they 
are. 

The most important resource of all, 
as the Fund sees it, is technology. This 
is the resource that expands all other 
resources. It continually finds ways 
to make more efficient use of materials 
and energy—to make a given amount ot 
a given resource do more work, or bear 
more weight, or live a longer useful 
life. And it continually develops new 
resources and new ways of using re- 
sources. 

This primary resource, as the Fund 
sees it, is the economy’s virtual guar- 
antee against permanent, damaging 
shortages. Before a shortage of X metal 
loomed, for example, technology would 
probably do one of two things—or both: 
(1) find ways to use less of the metal 
in each of its jobs, or (2) develop 
material to use in its place. 

This has happened often in U.S. 
history. Technology has increased by 
half, for instance, the yield of the aver- 
age farm acre since 1935. At the same 
time, in case even this progress should 
fail to hold off food shortages, scien- 
tists have been seeking a substitute for 
standard farmland—in the sea (BW— 
Dec.12’53,p180). Another example is 
power. Before petroleum and other 
fuels grow critically short, atomic en- 
ergy W “ill probably be ready to take over 
Or take plastics (BW—Apr.10°54, p100), 
which are now taking the place in many 
uses of older materials such as wood 
and metal. 
¢ The Indians—To bolster its conten- 
tion that technology is the primary 
resource, the Fund points to the In- 
dians who lived in what is now the 
U.S. hundreds of years ago. Valuable 
and abundant resources lay throughout 
the land—petroleum, coal, potential 
hydropower, the makings of steel. Yet 
these resources were of no value to 
the Indians. The missing element was 
machine technology. Lacking it, the 
Indians lacked the opportunity to grab 
for one of the most fabulous stores of 
wealth in the world. 

Technology today, the Fund says, 
is on the verge of a new great forward 


step. Many techn logical deyely 
made in the lal oratories dung 
past decade or two—often with mil 7 
uses in mind—are just now being 
to work for the economy & 
energy 1s prob . the most peta 
example. Th 

100 years will be an age in y 


Fund thinks the 


technology is put to use econom 
more fully than ever before 

e Productivity—As a technology 
vances, the people and plants an and 
chines that work within it bg 
steadily more productive. ls the Pug 
view, productivity is the “key to » 
perity.” In general, the more 3 mi 
can produce given time, the weil 
ier he is like become. To a km 
extent and essentially the gp 
reasons, the same true of an enti 
population 

Productivity has increased treme 
dously in the past 100 years. Accom 
ing to the Fund, it would tak 
1850 worker 210 hours to produce vt 
a 1955 worker turns out in 40. Me 
over, the 1850 worker would en 
doing it less. Lar gely because he live 
in a less pro society, he wa 
granted less leisure time. His 2101 
would probably have been split int 
three 70-hour weeks. Today's wore 
would do hi hours’ worth in 
week. He would then go home, { 
his week’s quota of hours would 
filled. 

The Fund foresees no halt to th 
trend—increasing productivity, incr 
ing leisure time. he result might iy 
a work week averaging 374 hous q 
1960. 

e Wealth—This steady increase 
ability to produce has helped make th 
U.S. the world’s richest nation. It 
little more than 6% of the wor 
population and less than 7% o® 
land area, vet it now produces a 
consumes more than one-third of t 
world’s goods and services; and it tum 
out nearly half the world’s factor 
produced goods 

Even so, as the charts on pe 
158-160 indicate, there is room ® 
more. 
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THE TREND 





Confidence and Common Sense 


Now that we have had a full six months of recovery 
from the decline of 1953-54, it is a good time for busi- 
nessmen to take stock of the economic situation. Many 
of them were perhaps surprised that the decline was 
neither deep nor long lasting. And they must be even 
more surprised that the recovery has been so rapid 
and so widespread. 

This shift in the business cycle is less astounding to 
economists. With a few conspicuous exceptions, most 
had predicted that the decline would be a mild one. ‘They 
were not at all surprised to see the upsurge, demon- 
strated by a $369-billion rate of gross national product 
during the first quarter of 1955, assert itself. On the 
contrary, business cycle experts maintain that the re- 
covery to date is healthy, completely in line with what 
the textbooks say a recovery should be. 

For example, they point out that it has not been 
due to an increase in government spending, which 
helped reverse the recession of 1948-49. Instead, the 
private economy has taken-up the slack caused by a 
decline in government outlays. Consumer demand has 
spurred an increase in production of both hard and 
soft goods. 

Almost every economic indicator reflects the resurg- 
ence of business activity (page 25). Comparing this vear’s 
first quarter with the figures for the same period last year, 
it appears that there are very few weak spots. A much bet- 
ter yardstick is the corresponding period for 1953, when 
we were in the midst of a full-fledged boom. If this 
comparison is made, our present level is a source for satis- 
faction but not for complacency. 

The decline in farm income is still evident, and employ- 
ment has not increased at anywhere near the same speed 
as production. However, the number of factory hours 
worked has picked up, which usually precedes a rise in 
employment, so that the today’s employment situation is 
probably a temporary one. The farm picture, though, 
like the coal and textile industries, seems to be a long- 
term problem. 

Even more important, the economy is not plagued by 
any too-strong spots—those areas where recovery has 
given rise to inflationary tendencies. True, the stock 
market has been bullish and the entire credit situation 
has tightened. But viewed as a whole, there is none of 
the classic signs—inventory speculation, commodity 
shortages, price increases—that are omens of trouble. 


It’s Up to Business 

There is no reason for these maladjustments to 
occur. It all depends, however, on businessmen. With 
government spending on the decline, the private sector 
of the economy has become dominant. Business con- 
fidence over the past year has had a lot to do with 
the health of the economy. And business decisions now 
being made will determine the level of future activity. 
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They will determine whether we will enjoy contin 
good health or whether growth will be accompanied | 
the seeds of decline. 

This is one question that economists cannot answe: 
They can only point out that the recovery Conforms ; 
the textbook model, with general improvement jn mp 
of the basic sectors. But it is a mistake to assume g 
we have done more than make up for what was| 
in the decline. Businessmen, in particular, should real 
that the recovery is a very normal one 7 

But if businessmen are astounded, if they overestimg, J 
the extent of the recovery, then confidence cay } 
replaced by overconfidence. ‘This will encourage th 
tendency to get on the bandwagon before it is too kee & 
which will affect business judgment and result in by F 
decisions. It can mean an outbreak of speculation ; Ri 
various fields that will encourage inflation. 

We think that there is a real basis for continued con 
dence in the economic outlook. But just because we q 
be confident, it is important to guard against overcont 
dence and too much exuberance. These are the o 
factors that can upset the economy. Continued in 


provement depends on continued confidence based « 
common sense. 


Strike Violence 


There were over 100,000 workers on strike this wee 
in more than 100 labor disputes and in at least the 
cases the strikes had developed some very ugly aspect 
Neither the number of strikes, nor the number ¢ 
employees involved, represents an alarming total for thi 
the contract negotiating time of the year. The rated 
idleness is higher than in 1954, but that was an unusual 
peaceful year on the labor front 

What has developed real concern, however, is th 
streak of violence in strikes at Southern Bell Telephow 
Sperry Gyroscope, and on the Louisville & Nashvl 
RR. A few of the others have been tinctured with tj 
The one thing these disputes have in common 5s they Piya 
management has determinedly sought to operate tl 
properties despite picket lines. 

Since the war, there has been a trend—especially notic 
able in the bellwether steel and auto industries—tows 
shutting up plants when strikes are called and making » 
effort to continue production. | his meant it was poll 
less for unions to mobilize mass picket lines that be 
tle for control of access to a plant. 

This has led to the perhaps premature conclusie 
that strikes are becoming more ci\ ilized. But the blows 
shed and property destruction reported from - 
ham, Long Island, and along the route of the LA 
serve as a tragic reminder that when a strike is see 
as management has every right to do, the amenitits @ 
civilized life go up in smoke. 
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An attitude and an aptitude for solving bearing problems... 
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- hole PlyaSeal Ball Bearing . . . \ ok x ‘-acle measured i “ nates 
mon is tht one oa variety of senied 2 Miracle measured in thousandths. The seal that positively 


operate th toercue contaminants | : excludes destructive dust from a standard width Fafnir 
| and retain lubricants. = ball bearing is no ordinary engineering accomplishment. 

cially not \ It must be thin enough to fit into the few thousandths of 
tries—towat ; an inch available . . . strong enough to withstand normal 
d making ® operating pressures . . . tough enough to contact the bear- 
it was poll ing inner ring without appreciable wear. This seal, the 
ves that bet Fafnir Plya-Seal, typifies Fafnir’s constant effort to bring 
the full benefit of ball bearings to “difficult” applications. 

> conclusive Can you use ingenuity like this to improve your prod- 
it the bloo uct... or to cut costs? You'll find it usually pays to try 
ym Birming Fafnir. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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In wiring electrical relays and starters, looping each wite 
end for terminal connection was tedious and time-com 
suming in the factory... particularly difficult in the fied 





This pre-assembled clamp (saddle), SHAKEPROOF Lock Washer 
and screw form a special 3-piece SEMS-by-SHAKEPROOF that holds 
a straight-wire end tightly for electrical terminal applications. By elim- 
inating the looped wire end formerly required with ordinary terminal 
screws, it allows faster, easier assembly without screw removal... 
saves installation time and simplifies field work. 








\\Fasten ing « Headguarlers”® 


he 

Here again, SHAKEPROOF experience tells a cost-cutting story of [. ee ae 
applied fastening know-how . . . assures users the best in more efficient, i ) 

more economical production. Why don’t you take the low cost step to 
a better product with better fastenings? You can start now... call 
your SHAKEPROOF Engineer. 
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In Canada: Canada Illinois Tools Limited, Te 


THE WORLD’S BROADEST LINE OF MASS-ASSEMBLY FASTENING 
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